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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



At a time like the present, when such difference of 
opinion exists respecting the relative rights of the Church 
and the state, it seemed very desirable to lay before the 
public the sentiments of a writer on this subject, who, in 
the judgment of all well acquainted with his writings, 
is deservedly esteemed, for learning, acuteness, and sobriety, 
as inferior to no theologian of the Church of England. 
In addition to his natural endowments, and extensive know- 
ledge of Christian antiquity, which of themselves give 
great weight to his opinions, they derive no slight value 
and interest from the circumstances of the times in which 
he lived. He had seen the Church of England subjected 
to persecution, and restored, | with undiminished lustre, to 
its pristine eminence; he had formed one in those disputes 
at the Savoy Conference, which had been undertaken in 
the vain hope of bringing over the Presbyterians and 
dissenting parties to the Church of England ; he had seen 
the rights of the Church discussed by its friends and its 
enemies, with as much earnestness, as any theological ques- 
tion, which occupies the public mind at th^ present day. 
Whilst, on the one side, the Presbyterians, who, from the 
time of Calvin, claimed a divine right for their form of 
ecclesiastical government, exalted the spiritual above the 
temporal power, quite as much as the most extravagant 
writer of the Church of Rome; olliers, on the contrary, 
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like Hobbes and his party, made it entirely dependant on 
the state, and dissolved, as our autlior expresses it, " all 
ecclesiastical power ioto the secular." 

To one, therefore, who had devoted his whole life to the 
consideration of this important subject, who had studied 
how to lay down a clearer ground for the development of 
true Catholic and apostolical principles, these very discus- 
sions, which would have perplexed a weaker intcDect, 
served only to keep his attention awake, and enabled bim 
to watch the progress of the truth, as it fluctuated to one 
ride or another. On the first glance, his writings appear 
to show but little reference to the authors of his time, 
in comparison with his' extensive reading and learning, 
yet upon more careful examination, it wUI be found that 
nothing of importance has been advanced on these sub- 
jects, either at or before his time, which he baa not noticed, 
and if false refuted. It is not therefore surprising, that, 
though at this time comparatively unknown, he should in 
Ills own day have commanded the admiration and respect 
not only of those who agreed with him, but even of those 
who differed from him ; and that when perplexed with the 
various theories to which the circumstances of the time 
gave birth, the"*lergy, especially of this land, should 
have sought from hia works, as it were from an armory, 
the weapons for refuting their opponents.* The influence 
of his writings upon his contemporaries may not have 

* Dr. Hickes in his preface to " Personal Conferences," &c. ; 
Dr. H. More in his preface to the "Mystery of Godliness:" 
Falkner's "Liberttts Ecclesiosdca," p. 127, 3L8; Dr. William 
Sherlock on " Ealiffioua Asseiubliea," p. 3, ed. IS40 ; " The case 
of the Church of Eigland slated," bj S. P. p. 78. A proof of hia 
tepulation with all parties, maj be Been in Baiter's spiteful remaik 

■^ on the proceedings of tlie Savoy Conference in 1660, " Reliq. 

^fe Baxteriante," vol. ii. p. 364. 
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I laeen positively iidmowledged, perhaps not positively felt, 
t just as wc have seen in a similar instance 8,t the pri^sent 
I day, yet undoubtedly they exerted a marked and powerful 
I effect; and the principles which he had laid down, with 
I so much cleamesa and soundne.is, were highly beneficial 
I to those admirable writers, who distinguished themselves 
I by the defence of thia Church, when it was insidiously 
I attacked hy Tindal and the liberal writers of his time, 
I Nor was the attention of our author exclusively i^ii- 
I fined to die consideration of the rights of the Church, at 
I least as men generally imderatand thera. There is scarce 
I a question connected with tlie principles of Christian truth, 
I or the covenant of grace, or the laws of the Church, whicli 
I he haa not discussed with unexampled fulness and precision ; 
I and many of those of interest at the present moment, 
I which are deemed strange and novel, as if now for the 
I first time agitated by the pious and learned writers of the 
I university of Oxford, will be found to have been thoroughly 
I eifted and discussed in the pages of this author, one of the 
1 greatest luminaries of the sister University. 
I The rule of faith, the authority of tradition, the power 
I af the keys, the visibility of lie Church, the divine right 
I of episcopacy, the nature of the sacraments, the sacrificial 
L charaoter of the Eucharist, regeneration in baptism, justifi- 
I cation byfaith, original sinand its kindred doctrines; orother 
I points of less, though of no little importance towards laying 
I -down a ground for a sincere union between the Churches, 
I — the reverence due to images, the intercession of saints, 

■ the commemoration of the dead, — are examined in various 
1 parts of his writings! and if the numerous subjects which 
Bhave thus employed his pen, have not caDed forth an 

■ filoquence like Hooker's, they are at least marked with a 
I penetration, judgment, learning, and logical ability, in no 

■ degree inferior to liis great predecessor's. 
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It Eeemed, therefore, not undesirable at die present time, 
when so much attention ia directed to the early divines of 
this ChuroU, and the works of this author have grown into 
greater request, to reprint this " Diaconrse of the Right 
of the Church in a Christian State." A new edition of 
any of the writings of thiu divine, the Publisher believes, 
would have entitled him to the thanks of all who love 
the Catholic and Apostolical Churdi of this kingdom, 
of which thia writer was so able and eminent a mem- 
ber and defender ; but he was induced lo select this 
Discourse more especially, and lo reprint it entirely, with 
care and accuracy, partly Irom its being, perhaps, the 
scarcest of all, — ^partly from its subject-matter, which is 
peculiarly interesting at this time, — partly because it con- 
tains the germs of those principles, which were more fully 
developed by the author in his larger and subsequent 
works. It was originally intended to have prefixed a life 
of the writer, with some of his unpublished letters to 
Dr. Sancroft, but as it was feared that such an addition 
might swell the volume to too lai^e an extent, already 
increased beyond its original size by the Appendis and 
Index, it has been thought advisable to defer it to another 
opportunity. 
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TO THE READER. 



At the beginning of these troubles, I published a 
short discourse, of " The Primitive Government of 
Churches,''' and after it a larger, of " The Apostolical 
form of Divine Service at the Assemblies of the 
Church ;'' thinking it easy to infer what ought to be 
done, if it could be made to appear what the apostles 
had done. Since that time, congregations have been 
erected, and presbyteries ordained, though with some 
tincture of Erastus his doctrine, which dissolveth all 
ecclesiastical power into the secular, in states that 
are Christian. Here I thought it worth the while to 
try, how the reasons heretofore advanced might be 
improved, not only to estabUsh the society of the 
Church upon the power of the keys granted by our 
Lord, or to declare what persons, and upon what terms, 
it is trusted with on behalf of the Church, and every 
part of it (which I had begun to do afore), but in 
what right and interest the secular power concurs to 
the eflFect of it, in establishing or reforming the 
Church of any Christian state. This is the reason 
that I refer so often to those two discourses, in- 
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tending at the first but to supply and improve what 
I had said ; but finding by the process, that I could 
not compass the brevity which I first aimed at, I 
have added a Review, whereby as some parts are 
enlarged, so the whole perhaps remains not so suit- 
able, because other points, that might seem to require 
the like enlargement, are left as they were, because 
an end must be made. My reasons are general to 
all states, and all parts of the Church; and that 
generality will make them obscure, to such as con- 
sider them not as the consequence of the subject 
deserves. But it is well, if a subject containing so 
great difference of particulars, can be comprised in any 
general truth. Many things might have been better 
said, could all have been copied again ; but a single 
heart will make the best of all that, which is tendered 
with no other design, but to remonstrate how hard 
it is, and yet to show how it is possible, to keep or 
recover the conscience of a good Christian in such a 
trial as this. I had a desire to have added herewith, 
to the other two discourses, a review of some pas- 
sages, which those things which I have said here 
give me occasion to enlarge. But the delays of the 
press, and my absence, enforce me to defer it till 
opportunity serve. 
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THE RIGHT OF THE CHURCH 
IN A CHRISTIAN STATE. 



CHAPTER I. 



It ia visible to all understandings that there are 
two states of God's Church ; for, there must needs be 
a great difference between the Church, as it was first 
established, by the ordinances of the apostles, before 
the exercise of Christianity was allowed and privi- 
leged by the laws of the Roman Empire ; and as it 
now standeth, protected by the laws of Christian 
Idngdoms and commonwealths. And my purpose is 
here to debate, what power the Church ought to have 
in this latter atato, and what right accrues to secular 
powers in Church matters, when they profess Chris- 
tianity, and the maintenance of it : which one dis- 
pute will necessarily conclude the chief matters now 
in oomproniise, concerning the state of the Church 
in this kingdom. To understand this aright, we must 
Appose, that the Church is not endowed with any 
tnarmer of the secular power of this world, and the 
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civil societies of it, which conatraineth men to obe- 
dience by force. For it will be easy for ordinary un- 
derstandinga, after the miserable disputes which this 
civil war hath advanced, to perceive, that though 
there be many points of that right, wherein sovereign 
power consisteth, yet all of them are resolved into 
the power of the sword : seeing that there is no man- 
ner of public act, either of sovereign power, or any 
derived from it, that could be effectual, as the use of 
civil society requires, did not all men's Bensea tell them, 
that there is force ready to reduce the refractory to 
obedience. 

Now, that our Saviour did, and was to disclaim all 
title to the sword, is manifest by the Grospel, and the 
profession of it. For being suspected in bia life-time 
by his enemies, and lastly accused to Pilate, as one 
that sought to usurp it, his renouncing it so publicly, 
because it clears liim, therefore convinces the injustice 
of the sentence against him. And truly, what enter- 
tainment shall we imagine his Gospel would have 
found in the world, had it pretended to establish 
itself by force ? For, thia profession must needs have 
produced that effect, which Mahometism did after- 
wards, to wit, the subversion of all states, which it 
might prove able to jostle with and to prevail. But, 
Christianity being first initiated by the cross of Christ, 
and professing nothing, but to follow him in bearing 
hia cross, it ia manifest, that those which saw not 
reason to believe it, must bo convinced that they 
ought not to persecute it. For, if it preserve the 
power of the sword, in those hands wherein it is 
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found, when the Gospel is preached and received 
any where, then, of necessity, all rights, all goods of 
this ^world, in the possession whereof the power of 
the Bword professes to maintain all subjects, are, liy 
the trospel maintained in those hands, that have 
them by just title of human right. And so, that 
which I here suppose, is no more than the received 
position of divines, that temporal dominion is not 
founded in grace : for men's rights, powers, and pri- 
vileges, in civil societies, are no less their own, and 
em their estate no leas, than their goods and 
possessions. Therefore, though much more evidence 
might he brought to prove this, from the apostle's 
oommanding Christians to obey secular powers, chil- 
dren their parents, slaves their masters, wives their 
husbands, and the like, according to the laws, but 
above the laws, for conscience to God, obliging 
thereby all states to maintain Christianity ; yet, this 
being a point, which no party professes to stick at, I 
will hereupon presume to take it for granted. 

But, though the Church is not endowed with any 
coactive power, by divine right, yet by divine right, 
and by patent from God, it is endowed with a power 
of holding assemblies for the common service of God, 
before any grant of the powers of the world, and 
against any interdict of them, if so it fall out. For, 
the communion which the Gospel establifihcth among 
Christians, is not only invisible in the heart, believ- 
ing the same faith, and disposed to live according to 
it, but also outwardly visible, not only in the profes- 
of the same faith, which may be common to 
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thoae tliat communicate in nothing else, but alao in 
the common service of Giod. For, seeing God hath 
given his Church the ordinances of his worship, 
wherewith he requireth to be served in common by 
his Church, some of them common both to the Church 
and the Synagogue, that is, to Jews and Christiana, 
others, delivered by tha Gospel only to the Church, 
it is manifest that the Church is privileged by God, 
because commanded, to join in serving him according 
to those ordinances. And therefore, we are not to 
ask an express warrant in Scripture for this, whether 
duty, or privilege, because it was always in force 
among the people of God, though not always free 
from the bondage of strangers. The apostle truly, 
writing to the Hebrews not to fall away from Chris- 
tianity to Judaism, for the persecutions which the 
Jews their natives brought upon them, (which, he 
that will diligently observe, shall find to be the full 
scope of that Epistle) inferreth, as a consequence, 
(Heb. X. 25) "not to forsake the assembling of them- 
selves." Shewing that Christianity cannot be pro- 
fessed without so doing, though it bring persecution 
with it : as, we know the primitive Christians fre- 
quented the service of God, when they were in danger 
of the laws, because, that which the laws forbade, 
was their assemblies. Wherefore as within several 
commonwealths, there are particular societies, col- 
leges, and corporations, subsisting by grant of their 
sovereigns ; and as by the law of nations there is a 
kind of society, and commonwealth, among those that 
are bound in the same vessel, upon the same voyage, 
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1 Aristotle ealla iruii-rXoiay^ as there is also among 
them that travel together in the caravans of the east, 
because they submit to some rule, m regard of some 
common interest : so must we understand the Church 
to be a human, though not a civil society, corpora- 
tion, or commonwealth : not as these last-named, 
which consist of subjects to several states, warranted 
and protected by the law of nations ; nor as the 
former, by charter from some sovereign ; but by that 
law of God, whereby all nations are called to servo 
him, by those ordinances which he hath established 
in the Church. Therefore the main point of that 
charter, which makes the Church such a society or 
commonwealth, is the right of assembling, and hold- 
ing such assemblies, without warrant, against all law 
of the world that forbids it : the particulars of it are 
those rights, which God hath given his Church, to 
preserve unity and communion in the celebration of 
those ordinances for which it assembleth. For, since 
the principles of Christianity profess one Church, and 
that the unity thereof extendeth to this visible uoiu- 
munion, it is manifest hereby, that the will of God 
ia, that all Christians communicate with all Chris- 
tians, in all ordinances of hia service, when occasion 
requires ; a thing which the practice of all sides con- 
fesses. For, though this communion be interrupted 
with so many schisms, yet, since all parties labour to 
show that the cause of separation is not on their side, 
they acknowledge all separation to be against God's 
I ordinance, when they labour to clear themselves of the 
blame of it. 
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Id the next place we are to enquire, upon what 
title of right, the Church is ingrafted into civil so- 
cieties and sovereignties ; by virtue whereof, secular 
powers exercise that right to which they pretend in 
Church matters. For, I perceive those of the Con- 
gregations* oftentimes demand, what ground we have 
in Scripture for national Churches. Now, the term 
of national Churches, it seems, is something im- 
proper, because as one and the same nation may be 
divided into several sovereignties, and the Churches 
thereof, by consequence, subject to several sovereigns, 
80 may the same sovereignty contain several nations, 
and the Churches of them ; which, in these cases, 
are not national Churches, and yet arc properly that 
which is signified by the term of national Churches. 
But setting aside this exception, I conceive those of 
the Congregations have reason to make the demand, 
and that the answer to it, if once well made, will 
be of consequence, to settle many things in debate. 
For, that the same right, in matters of religion, is 
due to Christian princes and states, which the kings 
of Judah praetised under the law, of itself no way 
appears, because of the general difference between 
the law and the Gfospel. To which may bo added, 
to tie the knot faster, that there is this clear dif- 
ference between them, in the particular in hand, that 
tlie law was confined to one people, as being tho 
condition of that covenant, whereby God undertook 
to give them the land of promise, and to maintain 



* [Tliat is the dissenters.] 
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them in the free and happy possession of it ; they 
undertaking, on their part, to eerve Him, and rule 
themBelves by it : but tho Gospel is the new cove- 
nant, by which God undertakes to give life everlast- 
ing to those that take up Christ's cross to perform 
it. The persons, therefore, of whom the Church 
consists, being of all nations, all of them of equal 
interest, in that wherein they communicate, and 
therefore in the rirics ; by which it is manifest that 
no sovereign can have more interest than another, 
in creating that right, by virtue whereof the subjects 
of several sovereignties communicate. Otherwise, 
the unity of the Church must needs suffer, one sove- 
reign prescribing that as necessary to the communion 
of the Church in his dominions, which the sovereigns 
over other parts of the Church, perhaps, allow not. 
But though, as a divine, I admit this debate, yet as 
a Christian and a divine both, I condemn the separa- 
tion which they have made, before it be decided. 
The Church of England givcth to the king, that 
power in Church matters, which the kings of God's 
ancient people, and Christian emperors after them, 
always practised. This possession was enough to 
have kept unity, though tho reason appeared not 
why Christian princes should have the same right in 
the Church as the kings of Judah had in the syna- 
gogue. For, if they observe it well, this right is 
I nowhere established upon the kings of God's ancient 
I people, by way of precept, in the law. For, seeing 
■ the law commanded them not to have a kins, but 
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gave them leavo to have a king when they would, 
upon such terms as it requireth (Deut. xvii. 14), it 
cannot be said, that any right in matters of religion 
is settled upon the king, by that law which never 
provided that there should be a king. The question 
is then, not whether the kings of Judah had power 
ia matters of religion, which is express in Scripture, 
but upon what title they had it, which is not to be 
had but by interpretation of the law. And this 
we shall find, if we consider, that the law was given 
to that people, when they were freed from bondage, 
and invested in the sovereign power of themselves, 
as to a body politic, such as they became, by submit- 
ting to it. So that, though many precepts thereof 
concern the conscience of particnlar persons, yet 
there ai-e also many, that take hold of the commu- 
nity of the people ; for which, particular persona 
cannot be answerable, further than the rate of that 
power by which they act in it : as the destroying of 
malefactors ; idolatora in particular. These precepts, 
then, being given to the community of the people^ 
and the conmion power of the people falling to the 
king, constituted according to the law aforesaid, it 
followeth, that being invested with the power, he 
stands thereby countable for the laws to be en- 
forced by it. And then the question that remains 
will be no more but this, whether civil societies, 
and the povereign powers of them, are called to be 
Christian, as such, and not only as particular persons. 
A thing which Tertullian seems to have doubted of. 



madean j/of it, (Apologet. cap. xxi.) Siyox- 
aent esse Cwsares Ohristiani :■ " If emperors could be 
Christiansf and Origen, when he expounds the words 
of Moaes : " I will provoke them to jealousy, by it 
people which are not a people," (so he reads it) of the 
Christians, whereof there were some in ail nations, 
and no whole nation professed Christianity (in x. ad 
Kom. lib. viii. and in Psal. xxxvi. Horn, i.) ; seems 
to count this estate and condition, essential to the 
Church.t But, since anabaptists are no more ana- 
baptists, in denying the power of the sword to be 
consistent with Christianity, it seems there ia no 
question left about this, as indeed there ought to he 
none. For, the prophesies, which went before, of 
the calling of the Gentiles to Christianity, were not 
fulfilled, till the Roman empire professed to maintain 
it. And, thereby, the will of God being fulfilled, it 
is manifest that the will of God is, that civil so- 
cieties, and the powers of them, should maintain 
Christianity by their sword, and the acts to which 
it enabteth. But always, with that difference from 
the synagogue which hath been expressed. For if 
the Church subsist in several aovoreiguties, the power 
which each of them can have in Church matters, 
must needs be concluded by that power which God 
hath ordained in his Church, for the determining of 



' [" Sed et Cffisaies credi dissent super Christo, eI aut Ciesare! 
1 essent siEculo necessurii, liut si et Cliristiani potuissent 



f [See these passages in Appendix No. I.] 
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Buch things, the determining whereof shall become 
necessary to preserve the unity of it. 

Thus much premised, the first point we are to de- 
bate ia ; whether excommunication be a secular pun- 
ishment amounting to an outlawry, or banishment, as 
Erostus would have it; or the chief act of ecclesiastical 
power, the power of the spiritual sword of the Church, 
cutting from the visible communion thereof, such as 
are lawfully presumed to be cut off from the invisible, 
by sin. For, if there be a visible society of the 
Church, founded by God, without dependence from 
man, there must be in it a visible power, to deter- 
mine, who shall be or not be members of it ; which, 
by consequence, is the sovereign power in the society 
of the Church, as the power of the sword is in civil 
societies. But excommunication in the SjTiagogue, 
was a temporal punishment, such as I said ; and 
therefore it is argued, that our Lord meant not of 
that, when ho said. Die Ecdeaiw ; that term, in the 
Old Testament, being used for the congregation 
of God's people, in the quality of a civil society. 
And therefore when he addeth, "Let him be unto 
thue aa a heathen or a publican," they say it is mani- 
fest, that neither ethnics nor publicans were excom- 
municated out of the Synagogue, nor the excom- 
rannicato excluded from the service of God in the 
temple or Synagogue: and when our Lord addeth, 
"whatsoever ye bind and loose on earth," it ia manifest, 
say they, in the language of the Jews, used among 
the Talmud doctors, that bound and loose is nothing 
else, hut that which is declared to be bound or loose, 
that is, prohibited and permitted ; and therefore the 
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effect of the keya of the Ohurch, which is binding 
and loosing, reaches no further, than declaring what 
was lawful, and what unlawful (as to the Jews, by 
the law of Moses), in point of conscience.* 

The first argument that I make against tlua opi- 
nion, is drawn from the power of baptizing, thereby 
understanding, not the office of ministering, but the 
right of granting that sacrament : which we in this 
state of the Church do not distinguish, because all 
are bom within the pale of the Church, and by order 
thereof baptized infants : but may see a necessary 
ground so to distinguish by St. Paul, when he denies 
'■ that he was sent to baptize, but to preach the 
GJospel." (1 Cor. i. 17.) Whereas the words of our 
Lord in the Gospel are manifest, where he chargeth 
hifl apostles " to preach and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in tlie name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost." For the baptizing of all that should 
turn Christiana, could not be personally commanded 
the apostles ; but to preach to all nations, and to 
make disciples out of all nations, this they might do 
to those that might be baptized, by such as they 
should appoint. We must note, that it is in the 
original /jaBijTEutT-t wavra ra tBvii, make disciples, as the 
Syriac truly translates it : commanding first, to bring 
men to be disciples, then to baptize. Now disciples 
[ are those that were after called Christians, such as 
we profess ourselves (Acts xi. 26) ; those of whom 



■ [See Br. Hammond, a 
\ p. 220, ed. 1674] 
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our Lord saith in the Gospel, that " those that will 
do his Father's will are his disciples." Wherefore 
they are commanded to baptize such as should submit 
to the Coapol: and so, to judge whether each man 
did so or not, which they that were trusted with the 
Gospel were, by consequence, trusted to judge. Tho 
effect of this trust is seen in the many orders and 
canons of the primitive Church : by which those that 
desired to bo admitted into the Church by baptism, 
are limited to the trial of several years, to examine 
their profession, whether sincere or not ; and such 
as gained their living by such trades aa Christianity 
allowed not, rejected until thoy renounced them. 
Not that my intent is to say, that these canons were 
limited by the apostles : but because it is an argu- 
ment, that always to judge who shall be admitted to 
baptism and who not, is another manner of power 
than to baptize, being the power of them that were 
able to settle such canons ; though it is plain by 
the Scriptures, that those rules had their beginning 
from the apostles themselves. For, when St, Peter 
saith (1 Pet, iii. 21), that " the baptism which saveth 
us, is not the laying down the filth of the flosh, but 
the examination of a good conscience to God :" 
(nyaU^c iruyu^iiaiuiq iinpiinjiin) he showeth, that the in- 
terrogatories which the ancient Church used to pro- 
pound to them that were to be baptized, were then in 
use, and established by the apostles, as the condition 
of a contract between the Church and them, obliging 
themselves to live according to the gospel, as disci- 
dies. And the apostle (Heb. vi, 2), speaking of 
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" the foundation of repentance from dead, worka, the 
doctrine of baptisms and imposition of haiids,^' mani- 
festly shows the euccecdtog custom of the Church, 
that they which sued for baptism should be cate- 
ohized in the doctrine of the gospel, and contract 
with the Church to forsake such courses of the world 
as stood not with it, to be brought in by the apostles. 
This is it which is here called the doctrine of baptisms 
in the plural number, not for that frantic reason 
which the distemper of this time hath brought forth, 
because there are two baptisms, one of John by 
water, another of Christ by the Spirit ; but because 
it was severally taught several persons before they 
were admitted to their several baptisms. And there- 
fore called also the doctrine of imposition of hands, 
because we understand by Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Pffidag. iii, 11),* and by the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions (vii. 40), that wlien they came to the church to 
be catechized, and were catechized, they were then 
dismissed by him that catechized them with imposi- 
tion of hands, that is, with prayer for them, that 
they might, in due time, become good Christians. 
All visible marks of the power of the Church, in 
judging whether a man wore fit for baptism or not. 
To which I will add only that of Eusebios (De VitfL 
Constant, iv. [61]), where, speaking of the baptism 
of Constantino, he saith, i^fioKoyiiii/ictue iHy cik xcipo- 
9iir(ac tbx""' Ttli-oiro ; that " confessing his sins, he 



* [To Oie same effect speaks Bp. Potter in his note upon iLis 
pUce.] 
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waa admitted to prayer with imposition of hands. 
If it be said, that there were added to the Church 
three thousand in a day (Acts ii. 41), which could 
not be thus catechized and tried, my answer is, that 
two cases were always excepted from the rule : the 
first was, in danger of death : the second, when, by 
the eagemees of those that desired baptism, the hand 
of God appeared extraordinary in the work of their 
conversion to Christianity. Besides, it ia not said 
that they were baptized that day, but that " they 
were added to the Church that day :'" which is true, 
though they only professed themselves disciples for 
the present, passing nevertheless their examination 
and instruction, as the case required. If, therefore, 
there be a power settled in the Church by God, to 
judge who is fit to be admitted into it, then ia the 
same power enabled to refuse him that shall appear 
unfit, then, by the same reason, to exclude him, that 
proves himself imfit, after he is admitted. 

This is the next argument which I will ground 
upon the discipline of penance, as it was anciently 
practised in the Church ; which is opened by the ob- 
servation in a future page of this little discourse, that 
those, who, contrarj- to this contract with the Church, 
fell into sins destructive to Christianity, were fain to 
sue to be admitted to penance : which suppoeeth, 
that, till they had given satisfaction of their sincerity 
in Christianity, they remained strangers to the com- 
munion of the Church. For, it appeareth, by the 
most ancient of Church writers, that, for divers ages, 
the greatest sinners, as apostates, murderers, and 
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adulterers, were wholly excluded from penance. For 
Tertullian was a Montanist, when he cried out upon 
Zepbyrinus, bishop of Rome, for admitting adulterers 
to penance, in bie book "De Pudicitia," yetitiamani- 
feflt by hia case, that it had formerly been refused in 
the Church, because the granting of it makes him a 
Montanist. And St. Cyprian (Epist. ad Antonianum) 
teatifieth, that divers African bishops afore him had 
refused it, maintaining communion nevertheless with 
those that granted it. Irenseus also (i. 9) saith of a 
certain woman, that had been seduced and defiled by 
Marcus the heretic, that, after she was brought to the 
sight of her sin, by some Christians, she spent all her 
days in bewailing it : therefore without recovering the 
communion of the Church again.* And he that shall 
but look upon the canons of the Eliberitan Council, 
shall easily eee many kinds of sin censured, some of 
them not to be admitted to the conrnmnion till the 
point, others not at the point of death. In this case, 
and in this estate, these only who were excluded from 
being admitted to penance were properly excommu- 
nicate ; neither could those that were admitted to 
penance be absolutely counted so, because in danger 
of death they were to receive the communion, though, 
in case they recovered, they stood bound to complete 
their penance. And from hence afterwards also, 
those that had once been admitted to penance, if 
they fell into the like sins again, were not to be ad- 
mitted to penance the second time. (Concil, Tolet, 

* [Aun) rAv dtravTa xpovav iKojioXotavidvn SuriXari, nvSovaa, 

See. &e. See also GibIk'b notes on the place. ADdabore,p. 13.] 
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m. Can. 11; Eliber. Can. 3 and?; Ambroa. de 
Pcenit. ii. 10, 11; Innoc. I, Ep, i.; August. Epiat.l, 
and liv.* It is an easy thing to say, that this rigour 
was an infirmity in the Church of thoaa times, not 
understanding aright free justification by faith : but 
as it is manifest, that this rigour of discipline abated 
more and more, age by age, till that now it is come 
to nothing : so, if we go upwards and compare the 
writings of the apostles with the original practice of 
the Church, it will appear that the rigour of it was 
brought in by them, because it abated by degrees 
from age to age, till at length it is almost quite lost: 
that the reformation of the Church consists in re- 
taining it, that we shall do so much prejudice to 
Christianity, as we shall, by undue interpretation, 
make justification by faith inconsistent with it. And, 
in fine, it will appear, that all penance presupposeth 
excommunication, being only some abatement of it. 
" There is a sin unto death," saith the apostle, 
(1 John V. 16), " I say not that ye pray for it." This 
is commonly understood of denying God's truth, 
against that light which convinceth the conscience. 
Which, if it were true, the apostle's precept could 
never come into practice, seeing no man can know, 
unless by revelation, against what light his neighbour 
sinneth. But the Novatians, at the council of Nice, 
as Socrates and Sozomenus both report (Eccles. 
Hist. I. 10, I, 22), answering Constantine, that they 
refused penance only to those that sinned the sin 
unto death, do give us to understand, that St. John 

• [See these and llie following passages in Appendix No. II.] 
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understood by the Cliurch, not to command that 
apostates be admitted to penance. And bo also Ter- 
tullian in many places of his hook Do Pudieitia, as 
cap. xiv, argueth from this place, that penance was 
not to be granted to adulterers. Which .showeth, 
that the Church understood the place in the same 
sense, though it admitted not his consequence. So 
also, Origen, in Matth. xviii. 18, Tract vii. I was 
long doubtful of the truth of this interpretation, 
because the apostle premising, " If any man see his 
brother sin a sin not unto death, let him ask of God," 
seems to speak of private prayers of particular per- 
sons. But the words of St. James (v. 16), have 
cleared me of this doubt : " Confess your sins one to 
another," eaith he, " and pray for one another, that 
ye may be healed ;" in which words I make no doubt 
but he speaketh of public penance. For having pre- 
mised, that the pre8bj"ters be sent for to the sick, 
that they confess their sins to the presbyters, that 
they pray for them, anointing them with oil, that 
their sins may be forgiven them, to show nfiverthe- 
less, that, according to the custom aforesaid, in case 
they recovered, they were to stand bound to ponance, 
he addeth, "confess your sins to one another," to 
signify that this confession and penanco remained 
due before the Church, as we understand by the 
twelfth canon of Nice, that the practice was so long 
afterwards. And this is proved by the precept of 
both apostles, " to pray for one another," For it is 
manifest, that there were two means to obtain re- 
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mission of eins, in this case ; the humiliation whien 
the Church prescribed, and the penitent performed ; 
and the prayers of the Church, which St. John pre- 
scribeth not to be granted to apostates. 

The very same is the meaning of the apostle to 
the Hebrews (vi, b'), when he pronounceth it "ira- 
poasihle that those that fall away be renewed again 
to repentance." For, as they that stood for baptism, 
when they were catechiaod in Christianity, were pro- 
perly said, iyKaiyiaOtjyai s'iq fiCTai'oiai', to be instructed 
or dedicated to repentance, because of the repentance 
from dead works, which they professed ; so they that 
forfeited their ChriBtianity by violating the contract 
of baptism, are no leaa properly said, AvasaiviaBiiva, 
tis fierarotay, to be renewed, instructed, and dedicated 
again to repentance. And the apostle's reason agrees, 
for, " because the earth that receives rain, and renders 
no fruit, is near the curse, therefore the Church will 
not easily believe, that such a one shall lightly ob- 
tain of God the grace to becomo a sincere Chris- 
tian. And therefore the apostle says not, that it is 
impossible that such an one should repent, but " that 
he should be instructed again to repentance," to wit, 
by the Church. As the Novatians answered Con- 
stantine, that they remitted such persons to God, 
not prejudicing their salvation, but not admitting 
them to the means of reconciliation by the Church. 
And herewith agreeth the example of Esau, used by 
the apostle, again (xii. 17) saying that " he found 
not place of repentance ;" alluding to that room in 
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the church, where penitents were placed apart by 
themselves. And iigain (x. 26), the allusion which he 
maketh to the cuBtorn under the law understood by 
the Hebrews to whom he writeth, consisteth in thie, 
that, ae there was no aacrifice to be made for apoE- 
tates, though for ethnica (for thia was the use of the 
law, as we understand by Moses Miiimoni in the 
Title of Dressing Oblations, cap. iii. num. 3, 6), so, 
the Christian sacrifice, of the prayers of the Church, 
was not to be offered for those that had renounced 
Christianity. If it be thus, you will ask, what was 
the fault of the Novatians, seeing they understood 
the text right i and my answer is, that nevertheless 
they are heretics, extending the name of heretics to 
those whom now we call schismatics, as I have showed 
yon in the Uttle Discourse, p. 197, that it is often 
used. For St. John, as ho commands not, so he 
forbids not, that they be admitted to penance ; the 
other apostle tella them, if is unpossible, to let them 
know they must not expect it : but neither says, that 
the Church could not give it. When therefore the 
Church, to preserve unity, was neoeasitated to grant 
it, as we see by St, Cyprian, the Novatians were no 
less schismatics In making separation upon the quar- 
rel (though perhaps the reason be not urged by their 
adversaries), than if they had understood tho text 
« ; the unity of the Church being of more mo- 
ment than much understanding in the Scriptures. 
And so, perhaps, St. Paul's words will belong to this 
purpose, 1 Tim.v,22, as not only the Socinians of late, 
but Pacianus among the aneienta (ParEen, ad Poani- 
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tentiam)* and Matthteos Galemist among modem 
writers, do expound them : to wit, that when he saith, 
" Lay hands suddenly on no men, nor partake of 
other men's sins," he leaves it to Timothy's judg- 
ment whom to admit, whom not to admit to penance; 
because this blessing with imposition of hands, was 
not the mark of absolution, but of admission to 
penance, as well as the ceremony of ordinations. 
And though this text of the apostle be understood 
in particular of ordinations, yet, by the same rea- 
son which he allegeth, it is to be extended to all 
acta of the Church that are blessed, by the prayers 
of the Church, with imposition of hands. For if 
Timothy, by imposing hands upon those whom he 
ordains, become accessary to their sins, if they be 
unfit to be ordained ; by the same reason, if he im- 
pose hands, that is, grant penance unto them that 
are not fit for it, he becomes accessary to the sins 
which they commit by being admitted to it. Impo- 
sition of hands being nothing else but a ceremony of 
that benediction, which significth, that those acta to 
which it is granted, aro allowed and authorized by 
the public power of the Church. So imposition of 

• [P. fl44, ed. CygneiB, 1663.] 

t [Cateoh. IQ6. Six aUo Cornelius a LapMe on this passage, 
who thinlis ibat in this imposition uf liauds, the apostle bad refe- 
rence to the custom among the Romans, of raanumitlJng slaves 
by B. similar action. In Ibe 12th canon of the 11th Council of 
Toledo it is said: "Si pro eetto mortis urg^t periculum, piEnilentia 
per manus impositionein accepta statim ei reconciliatio adhihenda 
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hands in Confirmation, is the admission of him that 
is confirmed to the communion of the visible Church; 
in penance the restoring of him ; in Ordination, to 
the exercise of this or that function in the Church. 
Prayer over the sick, which the apostle conimanda, 
(James v. 14), and our Lord, in the gospel, made 
with imposition of hands, signified the admitting 
of the sick to penance ; and it is said, that in some 
eastern chmxhcH, to this day, marriages are blessed 
with imposition of hands, in signification that the 
Church alloweth of them, which, as it was always 
the right of the Church to do, as I shall observe 
in another place, so it appeareth so to be, in that 
marriage was never celebrated among Christiana 
without the prayers of the Church. And this ob- 
Bervation I insist upon the more cheerfully, because 
it much strengthencth the argument, which the 
Church maketh, for the baptism of infants, from the 
act of our Saviour in the gospel, when he blessed 
the infants with imposition of hands. For if all 
imposition of hands be an act of the public power of 
the Church, allowing that which is done with it, then 
can this imposition of hands signify no less than 
that those to whom our Lord granteth it belong to 
his kingdom of the visible Church, One little ob- 
jection there lies against this, irom the incestuous 
person at Corinth, whom St. Paul, in his second 
epistle, seems to re-odmit to communion, his crime 
being as deep as adultery, which, we say, the rigour 
of apostolical discipline admitted not to penance. 
To which I have divers tilings to answer. That this 
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cannot be objected, but by him that acknowledges 
that he was excommunicate by the former epistle. 
That TertulHan, in his book De PudicitiJt, disputes 
at large that it is not the same case which is spoken 
of m both epistles. That the crime here specified, 
perhaps, is not of the number of those which from 
the beginning were excluded from penance.* But, 
waiving all this, as I excepted two cases, in which 
men were baptized without regular trial, so sup- 
posing the rule to take hold in this case, it is no 
inconvenience to grant that St. Paul might waive 
the rigour of discipline so settled, as supposing there 
might be cause to waive it. If this opinion seem 
new, my purpose requires but these two points, that 
the penance practised by the ancient Church, sup- 
posed excommunication, which it only abateth ; and 
that it was instituted by the apostles ; and, for that, 
there is enough said, I suppose, even to them that 
believe not, that the apostles excluded any kind of 
crimes from penance. Besides that of St. Paul, 
blaming the Corinthians that " they were puffed up, 
and had not rather lamented, that he that had done 
the evil might be put from among them." (1 Cor. v. 2.) 
And again, fearing that " when he returned, he 
should be forced to lament many," (2 Cor, xii. 21,) 
Which, if we compare with the primitive solemnity 
of excommunication, which by the Oonstitutiona of 
the Apostles {ii. 16), and other ways, we understand, 



• [See some further ohsen-alions of our author on this passage, 
n his Epilogue, i. 18,] 
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was to put the person out of the churcli doors with 
mourning, it n-ill appear that Epiphaniue is in the 
right in expounding tliis latter text to this purpoee. 
(Hser. lix. num. 5.)* The power of excommimica- 
tion then, by all this, is no more than the necessary 
consequence of the power of admitting to commu- 
nion by baptism ; which, if it imply a contract with 
the Church to hve according to the rule of Christ- 
ianity, then it is forfeit to him that evidently does 
that, which cannot stand with that rule, and the 
Church not tit'd to restore it, but as the person can 
give satisfaction, to observe it for the future. 

Now, I will make short work with Erastus's long 
labour, to prove that there is no excommunication 
commanded by the law. I yield it ; and make a 
consequence which will be thought a strange one : 
but I have it from the speculation of Origen, in 
Levit. Horn. xi. and others, why the Church should 
only be enabled to excommunicate, whereas the synac 
gogue was enabled to put to death ? From the ob- 
servation of St. Augustine, (Quaest. in Deuteronom. v. 

I, de Fide et Operibus, cap. ii.) and others, that 
excommunication in the Church is the same that the 
power of life and death is in the synagogue. My argu- 
ment is then, that the Church is to have tho power 
of excommunication, because the synagogue had tho 
power of life and death. And the reason of the 
consequence this : because, as the law, being the 
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condition of the covenant by which the benefit of 
the commonwealth of Israel waa due, enabled to put 
to death such as destroyed it: so the gospel being 
the condition of the covenant, that makes men 
denizens of the spiritual Jerusalem, must enable to 
put them from the society thereof that forfeited it. 
It is not my intent hereby to say that there was no 
excommunication under the law : for, I do believe, 
that we have mention of it in Ezra, (x. 8), grounded, 
if I mistake not, upon the commission of the king 
of Persia, recorded Ezra vii. 26 ; for, that which is 
here called " rooting out," seems to be the same that 
is called in the other place, " dividing from the 
synagogues of the captives." Being, indeed, a kind 
of temporal outlawry, to which is joined confiscation 
of goods. For, so eaith Luther truly, that the 
greater excommunication among Cliristians is every- 
where a temporal punishment, to wit, in regard of 
some temporal punishment attending it in Christian 
states ; which, in Christianity, is accidental by act of 
those states, in Judaism essential, so long as those 
temporal advantages, which were the essential con- 
dition of the law, were not forfeited. And this 
without doubt is the same punishment which the 
gospelscall"puttingout of the sjTjagogue :" though, 
I cannot say so peremptory for the temporal effecta of 
it : which several sovereigns could easily limit to se- 
veral terms. For, the right that Ezra might have to 
introduce this penalty, is clear by tho law of Dent, 
xvii. 12, which, enabling to put them to death that 
obeyed not the synagogue, enabled to excommuni- 
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cate, to baaish, to outlaw them much more. But, as 
aee, the Romans allowed them not the power of 
life and death, which the Persiana g^ant^Jd them, so 
I am not to grant, that, putting out of the Syna- 
gog^ne in the Gospel, iniplieth the extinguishing of 
the oivU being of any Jew. The Talmud doctors say, 
that, those that were un<lor the greater excommuni- 
cation, were to dwell in a cottage aloue, and to have 
meat and drink brought them till they died. (Ar&a 
Turin, or S/tulchan, Auroh, in Jore Dea^ Hileoth Ni- 
dui Veherem.)* A speculation suitable to their condi- 
tion in their dispersions, which, no man is bound to 
believe how far it was in force and practice. But, 
suppose the Synagogue in the same condition with 
the Church afore Oonstantine, enjoying no privilege, 
but to serve God according to the law, as the Church 
according to the Gospel : and, then as the Synagogue 
must always have power to excommunicate, which 
had power to put to death ■ so, I say, is the Church 
enabled by our Lord to do, what I have shewed tho 
apostles did do, by Matt, xviii. IS. I yield, that thu 
terms of hinding and loosing, are useil by the Jews, 
to signify, the declaring of what is prohibited and 
permitted by the law :t but I yield not, that it can be 
BO understood here, because the ground of this de- 
etaratioQ eeaseth under the Gospel ; being derived 
Irmn the six hundred and thirteen precepts of the 
law, and from the power of the priests and doctors 
to determine all eases, which the law had not deter- 

[• See Hanunond " On the Kejs," p. 2 !8.] 
[t See BuKtorC (Lexicon Tulmud.), in v. '113] 
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mined, in dependence upon the great consistory at 
Jerusalem, by the law of Dent. xvii. 12, which pre- 
cepts, and which power, being voided by the Goepel, 
can any man think that the power of binding and 
loosing here given the Church, is to be miderstood of 
it J Besides, it is in the promise made to St. Peter, 
(Matt. xvi. 19) said expressly, to be the act of the 
power of the keys. And what is that % la it not an 
expression, manifestly borrowed from that which is 
said to Eliakim, son of Hilkiah, (la. xxii. 22) : " I 
will give thee the keys of the house of David :" 
whereupon our Lord (Apoc, iii. 7) is said to have 
the keif of David, that is, the house of David ? whereby 
the apostles under our Lord, are made stewards of 
the Church, as Eliakim of the court, to admit and 
exclude whom he pleased. And bo it is manifest, 
that the power of the keys, given St. Peter, (Matt, 
xvi. 19) as the Church, (Matt, xviii. 18) is that 
power which you have aeen practised under the apos- 
tles, of admitting to, and excluding from the Ohureh, 
by baptism and penance. So St, Cyprian expressly 
underetandeth the powt-r of the keys to consist in 
baptizing (Ep. ixxiii.) and of penance, that which 
followeth is an express argument, as I have observed 
p. 129 of that short discourse : for having said, 
"whatsoever ye bind," he add eth immediately, "again 
I say to you, that if two of you agree to ask anything, 
it shall be done you by my Father in heaven."* For 
the Dieana of pardon, being the humiliation of the 

[* For Uiis and the remaining' quotations iu lUis cbapler, sw 
Append. ¥,] 
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penitent, 3njoined by the Church, and joined with 
the prayers thereof, as hath been eaid, the conse- 
quence of our Saviour's dtacourae, first of informing 
the Church, then of binding and loosing, lastly of 
granting tlie prayers of the Church, shews that he 
speaks of those prayers, which should be made in be- 
half of BUch, as were bound, for not hearing the 
Church ; and hereby we aee, how binding and loosing 
of Bine is attributed to the keys of the Church. 
Which, being made a visible aociety, by the power 
of holding assemblies, to which oo man is to be ad- 
mitted till there be just presumption that he ia of 
the heavenly Jerusalem, that is above : as the power 
of judging, who is and who is not thus qualified, pre- 
supposes a profession, so that, an instruction, obliging 
the obedience of them, which seelc remission of sins 
by the trospel, and therefore confidently assuring 
it to them which conform themselves. In a word, 
because, admitting to, or excluding from the Church, 
is, or ought to be, a just and lawful presumption of 
admitting to or excluding from heaven, it is morally 
and legally the same act that entitletlt to heaven, 
and to the Church, tliat maketh an heir of life ever- 
lasting, and a Christian, because he that obeyeth the 
Church, in submitting to the Gospel, ia as certainly 
a member of the invisible, as of the visible Church. 
Herewith agree the words of our Lord, " Let him be 
unto thee as a heathen and a publican." Not as if 
heathens could be excommunicate the Synagogue, who 
never were of it, or as if the Jews then durst excom- 
municate publicans, that levied taxes for the Romans ; 
c2 



bnt because, by their usage of publicans and Gentiles, 
it was proper for our Lord to signify how he would 
have Chriatians to use the excommunicate ; there 
being no reason why he can bo thought, by these 
words, to regulate the conversation of the Jews, in 
that estate, so long as the law stood, but to give 
his Church rules, to last till the world's end. The 
Jews then abhorred the company, not only of idola^ 
ters, to testify how much they abhorred idols, and 
to maintain the people in detestation of them (by 
ceremonies brought in by the guides of the Syna- 
gogue, for that purpose), but all those that conversed 
with idolaters. For this cause, we see, they murmur 
against our Lord, for eating with publicans; they wash 
when they come from market, where conmionly they 
conversed with Gentiles ; and, which is strange, such 
as Cornelius was, being allowed to dwell among them 
by the law, professing one God, and taking upon 
them the precepts of the sons of Nof, yet are the 
converted Jews scandalized at St. Peter, for eating 
with Cornelius (Acts xi. 2). These rules are made 
void by the Gospel ; for St. Paul tells the Corin- 
thians expressly, that they are not to forbear the 
company of the Gentiles, for those sins which their 
profession imported ; but if a Christian live in any 
of those heathen vices, with him, they are not bo 
much as to eat (1 Cor. v. II), to wit, as it followeth 
immediately, being condemned by the Church upon 
such a cause : for, saith he, " What have I to do to 
judge them that are without ? do not ye judge those 
that are within ! butthose that are without, Godjudg- 
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eth: and yo Bhali take the evil man from among you." 
That ia, are not you, by the power you have of judg- 
ing those that are within, to take away him tfiat 
hath done evil, leaving to God to judge those with- 
out! Here the case ia plain, there is power in the 
Church to judge, and take away offenders : of which 
power the apoatle apeaks (Tit. iii. 11), when he aays, 
that " Heretics are condemned of themselves," if 
we follow St, Hierom'a exposition, which seems un- 
questionable. For experience eonvineos, that most 
heretics think themeelvea in the right; so far they 
are from condemning themselves, in their consciences. 
But they condemn themeelvea, by cutting off them- 
selves from the Church, which other sinners are 
condemned to by the Church. Neither is it anything 
else than excommunication which the apostle signi- 
fieth, by delivering to Satan (1 Cor. v. 5), saving, 
that he expresseth an extraordinary effect, that fol- 
lowed it in the apostles' time, to wit, that those 
which were put out of the Church became visibly 
enbject to Satan, inflicting plagues and diseases on 
their bodies, which might reduce them to repentance, 
which the apostle calleth the " destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesua." As he saith of Hymenipus and Philetus 
<1 Tim. i. 20) : " whom I have delivered to Satan, 
that they may learn not to blaspheme." For it is 
not to be doubted, that the apoatles had power, like 
that which St. Peter exercised on Ananias and Sap- 
phira, thus to punish those that opposed them, ae 
St. Paul divers times intimates in the texts wliich I 
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liave quoted in another place ; provided by God, as 
the rest of miraculous graeea, to evidence his pre- 
sence in the Church. 

These particulara, which I huddle up together by 
the way, might have been drawn out into several 
arguments, but I content myself with the oonse- 
quence, by which the patent of this power in the 
Gospel is cleared, upon which patent all the power 
of the Church is grounded. That is, if Christians 
are oidy to abstain from eating ivith oxcommunicat« 
persons, ae Jews did with publicans and Gentiles, 
then excommunication is to be understood when our 
Lord saith, " let him be to thee as an heathen and a 
publican." As for that which is said, that the ex- 
communicate among the Jews were not excluded 
either temple or aj-nagogue, therefore it was a secular 
punishment, it is a mistake. That which the Jews 
oaH ^n3 was not excommunication no more than that 
which the Constitutions of the Apostles call &<popianoc, 
which is the same, being but a step to it, like that 
which is now commonly called the less excommunica- 
tion ; and therefore, he that was under this censure 
among the Jews, was but in part removed from the 
communion, as well of sacred as civil society ; for it 
hath been showed very learnedly in the book of the 
" Power of the Keys,"* that he stood as much re- 
moved from the one as from the other, because that, 
as well in the synagogue as at home, no man was to 
come within his foiu- cubits. But when the Talmud 

1^* By Dr.Hammoiid; publiahetlin l(i47. Tlie jmssage lo which 
Thorndike refers is at p. 23!).] 
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doctors determine that the exeoiiimunica.t(! dwell in 
a cottage apart, and have sustenance brought liini, 
Buch an one was paat eoming into the temple or sy- 
nagogue. And so, I suppose, was ho that was put 
out of the Synagogue for acknowledging our Lord 
Christ to be a true prophet (John is. 35). For they 
which afterwards were wont to curse all his followers 
in their synagogues, as Justin Martyr, Dial, c^uni 
Tryph.* a,nd Epiphanius, Hier. xxx. tell us, that 
they did in tiieir time, are not like to endure in their 
society, whether aa«red or civil, him that, in their in- 
terpretation, was fallen from Moses. And thus i 
the power of the keys clearly groimde<l upon this 
charter of the gospel, and all tlie right of the Church 
upon it. 

Only one objection yet remains, which to me hath 
always seemed very difficult, for it is manifest that our 
Lord speaketh here of matters of interest between 
party and party, when ho saith, " If thy brother 
oSend thee ;" and it may justly seem strange, that 
our Lord should give the Church power to excom- 
municate those that ivill not stand to the sentence 
of the Church in such matters. But so it is. The 
Jews in theii" dispersions were fain to have recourse 
to this penalty to enforce the jurisdiction of their 
own bodies, lest, if causes should be carried thence 
before heathen courts, God's name should be blas- 
phemed, and the Gentiles scandalized at his people, 
saying, " See what peace and right there is among 
those that profess the true God !" For the same 
• [P. 169,ed. Tbiriliy.] 
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eauaes our Lord here estateth the same power upon 
the Church ; whereof I cannot give a more sufficient 
and effectual argument, than by showing that it was 
in use under the apostles ; though the place out of 
which I ahall show this is hitherto otherwise under- 
stood, because men consider not that it is not against 
Christianity, that there be several seats for several 
ranks and dignities of the workl in the Church, and 
therefore that it is not that which the apostle finds 
fault with (James ii. I), when he forbids them " to 
have the faith of God with respect of persons." But 
the synagogue which he epeaketh of in the next 
words, is to be understood of the court where they 
judged the causes and differences between members 
of the Church, For that the Jews were wont to 
keep court in their synagogues, we learn, not only 
by the Talmud doctor, Maimoni by name, in the 
title Oaths, cap. ix. where he speaketh particularly 
of an oath made in the synagogue when the court 
sat there, but by that which we find m the New Tes- 
tament, Matth. X. 17, xxiii. 34, Mark xiii. 9, Acts 
xxii. 19, XXVI. 11, as well as in Epiphanius, Hier. xxx. 
that they used to scourge in their synagogues ; to 
wit, where sentence was given, there justice was ex- 
ecuted; wherefore, being converted to Christianity, 
they held the same course, as appears by the words 
of tho apostle that follow : " Do ye not make a dif- 
ference among yourselves, and are become judges of 
evil thoughts V And again : " If ye respect persons, 
ye commit sin, being reproved by the law." By what 
law, but that which saith, " Thou shalt not respect 
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persons in judgment ?" Lev. xix. 15, For the exe- 
cution of that law it is expressly pro^nded, by the 
Jews' oonstitutiona, in Maimoni, Sanedrim, cap, sxi. 
that when a poor man and a rich plead together, the 
rich shall not be bid to sit down, and the poor etand or 
sit in a worse place, but both sit, or both stand, 
which, you see, is the particular for which the apostle 
charges them " to have tlie faith of Christ with re- 
spect of person ;" that is, to show favom- in the causes 
of Christians, according to their persona. The samii 
course, we may well presume, was settled by tlie 
apostles at Corinth, by the blame St. Paul charges 
them with, for going to law before infidels (1 Cor. 
vi, 1, 2), for how should he blame them for doing 
that which they had not order before not to do i 
And therefore if our Lord, in this place, give the 
Ohurch power to excommunicate those that stand 
not to the sentence of the Church, much more those 
that violate the Christianity which they have pro- 
fessed. And this is also here expressed, when, from 
the particular he goes to the general, saying, " What- 
soever ye bind on earth," giving thereby the same 
power to the Church here, which he gave to St, Petfir 
(Matth. xvi. 19), and to the apostles (John xx. 22). 
And BO we have here two heads of the causes of 
excommunication : the first, of such things as concern 
the conscience and salvation of particular Christians, 
when they commit such sins as destroy Christianity ; 
the second, of such as concern the community of the 
Church and the unity thereof, in which, not the act, 
but the contumacy, the not hearing of the Church, 
makes them subject to this sentence. 
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It is not my purpose to say that these nice r 
are to be the title, upon which the right of the Church 
to this power etandeth or falleth : but, that being 
in poasesaion of it, upon a title as old as Christianity, 
and demonstrable by the same evidence, it cannot be 
ejected out of this possesBion, by anything in tha 
Scripture when it is rightly understood. One ob- 
jection there is more, in consequence to this last 
reason, that, if the Church have power to sentence 
civil causes of Christians, and by excommunication 
to enforce that sentence, when states profess Christi- 
anity, all civil laws will cease, and all judicatories be 
resolved into one consistory of the Church. The an- 
swer to this I defer till I, come to show the right of 
the states that profess Christianity, in Church mat- 
ters, where it will easily appear how this incon- 
venience ceaseth. In the meantime, the sovereign 
power of the Church consisting in the sword of ex- 
communication, upon which the society thereof is 
founded, it is necessarily manifest, that this power is 
not lost to the Church, nor forfeit to the state, that 
professes Christianity, and undertakes the protection 
of the Church. For tlie Church, and civil societies, 
must needs remain distinct bodies, when the Church 
is engrafted into the state, and the same Christians 
members of both, in regard of the relations, rights, 
and obligations, which, in the same persons remain 
distinct, according to the distinct societies, and 
qualities of several persons in the same. Therefore, 
as I said in the beginning, that no Christian, as a 
Christian, can challenge any temporal right by his 
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Chris tianity, which, the state wherein lie is called to 
be a Christian, giveth him not: so on the othpr side, 
no man, by his rank in any state, is invested with any 
power proceeding from the foundation of the Church, 
as it is the Church. So, that which is true in the 
parts, holds in the wholo. The Church is endowed 
with no temporal right, therefore the state is endowed 
with no ecelesiastioal right, though it hath great right 
in ecolesiastical matters, of which in due time. For, 
all this right supposeth the Church already esta- 
blished by that power on which it standeth, and so 
must maintain it, upon the same terms which it find- 
©th. The homage which the Church payeth to God, 
for the protection of the state, is, not to betray the 
right, founded on the express charter of Groil, to 
powers subsisting by the works of his mediate provi- 
je : but, to subdue subjects to that obedience for 
conscience, which the state esacteth by force. For 
there is necessarily this difference between the prin- 
ciples upon which the Church and civU communities 
aabsist. The chartur of the one is revealed by grace; 
the othera stand upon the laws of nature and nations, 
and acts, which Providence enables men to do agruo- 
able to the same. Therefore, as no state stands by 
the gospel, so no right settled by the gospel can 
belong to any state, or person, as a member of any 
state. Besides, kingdoms and states have their se- 
veral bounds : many sovereignties are contained in 
Christendom, whereas the Church is, by God's ordi- 
nance, one visible society of all Christians : now it is 
manifest, first, that there are some things which 
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equally concern the whole Church and all parts of it : 
secondly, that in things which concern the whole 
Church, no part thereof, in any state or kingdom, 
can be concluded by that stat« or kingdom. Again, 
the apostle's rule is, (1 Cor. vii. 24) that every man 
abide in the state wherein he is called to be a Chris- 
tian : and this proves, that no Christian can dial- 
lenge any temporal right by !iis Christianity, because 
states subsist before they are Christian : therefore it 
proves also, that no state, or member of it, is, by 
being such, endowed with any right, grounded on the 
constitution of the Church. And therefore, seeing 
the Church subsisted three hundred years before any 
state professed Christianity, whatsoever rights it used 
during that time, manifestiy it ought, therefore, still 
to use and enjoy : this being the most pertinent evi- 
dence to show the bounds oi' it. In particular, as to 
the power of the keys, and excommunication, the 
act of it, seeing the intent of it is, to admit into the 
visible society of the Church, upon presumption, that 
by the right use of it, sin is taken away, and the per- 
son admitted to the invisible society of life everlast- 
ing ; and, seeing no commonwealth, no quality in 
any, pretendeth to take away sin, or to judge in 
whom it is taken away, it foHoweth, that no man 
whatsoever, by virtue of any i-ank, in any state, is 
qualified to manage this power, or can presume so 
to dc. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Hating aeen thus far upon what pntent tlie com- 
nuinity of the Churcli is_e8tabliahed, and the power 
thereof founded, it will be necessary further to dia- 
pate, in what hands this power is deposited by the 
apostles, and what persons are trusted with it : 
which point before it be voided, we can neither de- 
termine what form of government God hath ordained 
in his Church, nor how it may be exercised in Chris- 
tian states, without croseing the right which they 
challenge in Church matters. The Presbyterians, 
having designed several Presbyteries, for the govern- 
ment of several congregations, that assemble together 
for the service of God, and having cried up this 
design for the throne of Christ, the new Jerusalem, 
and the kingdom of God, seeing there is no question 
mode, that where there is a Presbytery there is a 
Church, and where there is a Church there is the 
power of the keys, which God hath endowed his 
Church with, seem to have given those of the Con- 
gregations occasion to infer, that every congregation 
that assembles for the common service of God, is, by 
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consequeiipe, to have the power of the keys to ex- 
oommunicate : wbereiinto adding another principle, 
that the chief power of every congregation is in the 
people, it follows, that they are all absohite, without 
dependence on the rest of the Church, But all this 
while, both run away with a presumption, for which 
they can showna never a tittle or syllable of evidence 
in all the Scriptures. For presbyters and Presbyte- 
ries they may show us in the Scriptures, and no grand 
mercy, unless they can show ua how to understand 
them better than they do : but, that every congrega- 
tion, that assembles together to serve God in common, 
should have a company of presbyters for the govern- 
ment of it, is a thing bo contrary to all the intelli- 
gence we have concerning the state of the Church, 
either under the apostles themselves, by the Scrip- 
tures, or any primitive records of the Church, or in 
the succeeding ages of the Church, that they must 
demand of all men to renounce common sense, and 
all faith of historical as well as divine truth, before 
they can believe it. Whereas, by the same evidence 
by which the rest of Christianity is conveyed and 
commended unto us, that is, by the Scriptures, in- 
terpreted by the original and universal practice of 
the Church, it will appear, that the apostles, planting 
Chi-istianity not only in those cities where they 
preached most, because there the harvest was great- 
est, but in the countries adjoining, which, by the 
custom of all civil nations, everywhere resort to 
their cities for justice, designed the several bodies of 
Christians, that should be found abiding in several 
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citieB, and the territories of the same, to niako several 
churches, the government whereof they planted in 
those cities, both For themselves and for the countries 
that resorted unto them : and as in the civil govern- 
ment of all civil people, particular cities depend upon 
mother cities, heads of prorinces, governments, or 
sovereignties, so the Churches of particular cities to 
depend upon the Churches of those mother cities, 
that, by the union and correspondence of those 
Churches, drafting along with them all the Chm-ches 
under them, tlie unity of the whole Church, consisting 
of them all, might be established aad entertained. 
This is the effect of that obser\'ation which I advanced 
in the little Discourse in page IG, that whereas it ia 
said (Acta xiv, 23), " that Paul and Barnabas or- 
dained presbyters in every church ;" St. Paul saith 
that he left Titus in Crete, " to ordain presbyters in 
every city " (Tit. i. 5) ; and agaui (Acts xvi, 4), " as 
they passed by the cities, they delivered unto them 
the decrees determined by the apostles and prea- 
byt«ra at JenisaJem." " The cities," of which he had 
said before, that " they ordained presbyters in every 
ohurch," planted in those cities, as Titua in every 
city. So nice as this evidence may aeeni, to those 
that consider not the state of the whole Church, 
when it shall appear to any man, as to all that con- 
sider with their eyes open it must appear, that 
alwaya, everywhere, all congregations of Christians, 
remaining in the country adjoining to any city, made 
one Church with the Christiana of that city ; common 
sense will enforce, that the apostles' design was tho 
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moflel, from which this form was copied out, in all 
parts of the Church. 

To which purpose we are to consider, in the next 
place, an excellent observation of that pious and 
learned prelate, the lord primate of Ireland, pub- 
lished in a little discourec, of the original of bishops, 
upon the Seven Churches of Asia, to which St. John 
is commanded to direct that epistle, contained in 
the second and third chapters of the Apocalypse. 
The observation consists in this, that the seven 
cities, wherein those seven Churches are said to be, 
were seven chief cities, or mother cities of the pro- 
vince of Asia ; whereby it is manifest that the chief 
Churches, upon which inferior Churches were to de- 
pend, were planted in the chief mother-cities, to 
which the countries about them resorted for justice. 
For, certainly, no man will offer such violence to hia 
own common-sense as to say, that there were, at the 
time of \vriting this epistle, but seven congregations 
of Christians in that province, where St. Paul first, 
and after him St. John, had taken such pains. And 
if more congregations, but only seven Churches, for 
what reason, but because many congregations make 
but one Church, when they are under the city in 
which that Church is planted ? There hath been, 
indeed, an objection made, from the words of this 
epistle, when it is said at the end of the address to 
every particular Church, " He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to the 
Churches ;" the adilress beginning always thus, " To 
the Church of Ephesus, thus saith the Spirit;"— 



To the Cluirch of Smyrna, thus eaith the Spirit," 
and so of the rest. The objection pretendeth that 
by these words it appears that there were, in Ephe- 
for example, many Churehea, constituting the 
presbyteiy of that city, which is there called the 
Chnrch of Ephesus. For if this were so, I would 
aoknowledge that this argranent were overthrown and 
that Churches were not convertible with cities, but 
that many Churches are here called the Church of 
Ephesus, because the eeat of the Preehytery was 
at Ephesus, according to tho Presbyterian design. 
But this objection, both carries with it an answer to 
discover the mistake upon which it is grounded, 
and draws after it an effectual argument to choke 
the opinion which it supports. For, is not St. John 
expressly commanded {Apoc. i. 11) to "write and 
send one letter to all those seven Churches" ? and 
can any man be so senseless, as, when it is said. 

What the Spirit saith to the Churches," to uncler- 
Btand, several Churches, of Ephesus, Smyrna, and 
the rest, and not the seven Chinches, to which the 
one letter is directed ? and therefore the argument 
stands good, that in these seven cities, there were 
but seven Churches, and that the letter is directed 
to these mother Churches, planted in the mother 
cities ; because inferior cities, receiving their Christi- 
anity from them, were to depend upon them, for the 
regulation of all things concerning the exercise of it : 
as the original and universal condition and state of 
the Church convinces. Now the argument, which 
this objection and the answer draws after it, is this, 
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that in all the New Testament, you shall never find 
any mention of several Churches in any city, as 
Rome, Epheaua, Antiochia, Jerusalem : but, when 
there is speech of any province, be it never so small, 
you shall find mention of a plural number of Churches 
in it. For, of the Churches of Asia, Syria, Cilicia, 
Macedonia, Achaia, Galatia, Judea, and Samaria, 
and of the Hebrews in their dispersions, we find ex- 
press mention upon several occasions (Acts ix. 31 ; 
viii. 5, 40 ; xv. 41 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1 ; 2 Cor. viii. 23 ; 
1 Thes. ii. 14; Apoc. i. ll:ii. 7,11, 17,29; iii. 6, 
13, 22). Though Samaria, among the rest, were a 
province of no great extent, yet, for example, you 
have, in that province, the city whereof Simon Ma^ 
gus was, called Gittha, saith Epiphanius, H^er. xxi. 
now a village, but in those days a city, saith he ; (of 
which Aots viii. fi : " and Philip went down to a city 
of Samaria,^' not the city, as we translate it) and 
Cassarea, which Josephus shews us was in that pro- 
vince, (xxi. 7.) Now tell me, what reason can be 
given for this, by any man that will pretend to under- 
stand either Scripture or any record of learning, but 
that Churches are convertible with cities i For had 
there been many Churches within the city of Ephesus, 
for example, of parallel power and privilege, making 
up one class or Presbytery, or whatsoever new name 
can be given a new thing, without the least syllable 
of example, from the apostles to Calvin, must not 
these have been called tho Churches, not the Church 
of Ephesus I 

I oome now to a very express mark of this depend- 
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ence, during the time and in the actions of the 
apostles, and therefore, by their order, acknowledged 
not only by themselves, but by all employed by them, 
in the planting of the Churches : and it is the going 
of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, in behalf of 
the Churches of Syria and Cilicia, troubled by some 
that taught at Antiochia, from whence those 
Churches received their Christianity, that Christians 
are to keep the law of Moses, (Acts xiii. 1; xv. 1.) 
Por, were not Paul and Barnabas able to resolve 
thiH question at Antiochia, Paul especially protest- 
ing, " That he received not the doctrine of the gospel 
which he preached from man, or by naan" (Gal. i, 1), 
who is constrained, both to the Galatians and else- 
where, to oppose his calling, as a bulwark, against 
all that laboured to bring Judaism into the Church I 
Surely, in regard of the thing, they were, but in 
regard of authority to the Church, they were not, 
Barnabas was employed by the apostles to Antiochia, 
who found Christians there, but made them a Church, 
by ordering their assemblies. (Acts xi. 20, 24, 25, 
26.) And he it was that first brought Saul into 
that eeryice, by his authority from the apostles; 
though, afterwards, both of them were extraordi- 
narily employed by the Holy Ghost to preach the 
gospel and plant Chnrches. (Acts xiii. 1.) All this 
while the Church could not look upon Saul in the 
quality and rank of the twelve apostles, which after- 
wards, he shows us, was acknowledged by the twelve 
themselves, at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 8, 9) ; to wit, when 
he went to Jerusalem with Barnabas about tliia 
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question (Aota xv. 1) ; for I can see no reajson to 
doubt that a,ll that ho speaka of there passed during 
the time of this journey. And, in the meantime, it 
was eaay, for those that stood for the law, to pretend 
revelation from God, and authority from the apostles, 
in matter of Christianity, as well as Paul and Bar- 
nabas. What possible way was there then to end 
this difference but that of the apostle, 1 Cor. xiv, 32, 
33 : " The spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets, for God is not the God of unquietness, but 
of peace, as in all Churches of the saints f Where- 
upon, vindicating this authority, and challenging obe- 
dience to Ilia order, even from prophets, which might 
be lifted up with revelations, to oppose, he addeth, 
" Came the word of God from you, or came it to you 
alone ! If any man think himself a prophet or spiri- 
tual, let him acknowledge the things that I write 
you, to be the commandments of God.'' That is, 
that apostles being trusted to convey the gospel to 
the world, were to be obeyed, even by prophets 
themselves, as the last resolution of the Church, in 
the will of God, granting his revelations with that 
temper, that, as one prophet might see more in the 
sense, effect, and consequence of revelations granted 
to another, than himself could do, in which regard 
" the spirits of the prophets were to be subject to the 
prophets ;" so, for the public order of the Church, all 
were to have recourse to the apostles, whom he had 
trusted with it. If then, the Church of Autiochia, 
in which were many prophets, and among them such 
as Paul and Barnabas, endowed with the immediate 
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[atioDB of the Holy Ghost {Acts xiii. 1), must 
resort to Jerusalem, thti seat of the apostles, to bo 
resolved in matters concerning the state of the Church, 
: how much niore are we to believe, that God hath or- 
i dained that dependence of Churcljes, without which 
the unity of no other human society can be preserved, 
vben he govemeth them not, but by human discretion 
li^ reasonable persons ? Besides, we aro here to take 
notice, that the Church of Antiochia being once re- 
lolved, the Churches of Syria and Cilicia are resolved 
hy the same decree. (Acts xvi. i.) Because, being 
planted from tlience, they were to depend upon it for 
the rule and practice of Christianity. Therefore it 
'IB both truly and pertinently observeil, that the de- 
cree made at Jerusalem was local, and not universal, 
which, had it been made for the whole Church, there 
could not have been that controversy, which we find 
■waa at Corinth, by St. Paul (1 Cor. viii. 1), about eat- 
5 thiugs offered to idols ; neither could the apostle 
Igive leave to the Corinthians, to eat them materially, 
aa Goti's creatures, not formally, as things offered to 
idols, as he does (1 Cor, viii, 7), had the body of the 
apostles at Jerusalem absolutely forbid the eating of 
them to GL'ntile Christians, for avoiding the scandal 
of the Jewish Christians. But, because the decree 
concerned only the Church of Antiochia, and so by 
consequence the Churches depending upon it, there- 
Ffore, among those that depended not upon it, for 
J whom the rule was not intended, it was not to be in 
( force. 

There is Vft one reason behind, which is the 
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ground of all, from the original constitution of the 
synagogue. Moses, by the advice of Jethro, or- 
dained the captains of thousands, hundreds, fifties, 
and tens, to judge the causes of the people, under 
himself. (Exod.xviii. 24, 25.) Tohimself God joined 
afterwards seventy persons for his assistance. (Num. 
xi, 16.) But these captains were to be in place but 
during the pilgrimage of the wilderness ; for, when 
they came to be settled in the land of promise, the 
law provideth that " judges and ministers be or- 
dained in every city"" (Deut. xvi, 18) ; who, if there 
fell any difference about the law, were to repair to 
Jerusalem, to the successors of Moses, and his con- 
sistory, for resolution in it (Deut. xvii. 12) ; by 
which law, wheresoever the ark should be, this con- 
sistory was to sit, as inferior consistories in all in- 
ferior cities. Most men will marvel what this is to 
my purpose, because most men have a prejudice that 
the power of the Church is to be derived from the 
rights and privileges of the priests and Levites during 
the law, though there he no reason for it. For these 
rights and privileges were not only temporarj', to 
vanish when the gospel was published, but also while 
the law stood, but local and personal, not extending 
beyond the temple, or land of promise, over any but 
their own tribe. But it is very well known that, 
from the time of the Grecian empire, and partly 
afore it, Judaism subsisted in all parts wheresoever 
the Jews were dispersed, and that wheresoever it 
subsisted, there were the people to be governed and 
regulated in the observation of the law, and the 
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Kjiubl!c worship of God, according to the same, fre- 
VjD[ueiited also all over the land of promise, whereas 
■the temple etood but in one place. It is also mam- 
f feet that this law, which gave the consistory power 
1 of life and death, to proserve the body of that 
I people in unity, and to prevent schisms upon difFo- 
pent interpretations of the law, was found requisite 
Uta be put in practice in their dlepereions ; to wit, as 
fc.to the determining of all differences arising out of 
■ the law, not as to the power of life and death to 
^enforce such seuteuces, this power beisg seldom 
I granted them by their sovereigns. For at Alex- 
f andria, we underetami by Philo, in his book " De 
Legatione ad Caiuin,'" tliat there was such a con- 
I aistory, as also in Babylonia there was the like, as 
\.the Jews' \vritings tell us; for the little chronicle, 
Iwhich they call " Seder 01am Zuta," gives ua the 
I names of the heads thereof for many ages. And, 
I after the destruction of the Temple, it is manifest, 
i not only by their writings, as " Semach David," 
, " Sepher Juchasin," and the like ; but by Epipha- 
I'nius, in the "Heresy of the Ebionitse,"' and the consti- 
liutions of the emperors remaining in the codes 
^Tit. de Judseis et CiBlicolis), that there continued 
k consistory at Tiberias for many ages, the heads 
■whereof were of the family of David ; as Epiphanius, 
reeing with the Jews, informeth us in the place 
nforeiiamed ; and as, by the story of Saul, in the 
Acts, it appears that the Jews of Damascus were 
mbject to the government at Jerusalem, so by Epi- 
phanius, in the Heresy of the Ebionitea, it appears 
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that the Synagogues of Syria and Cilicia were 8ub- 
ject to the consistory at Tiberias, as I have showed 
out of " Benjamin's Itinerary," in the Discourse of 
the Apostolical Form of Divine Service (p. 67), that 
the synagogues of the parts of Assyria and Media 
were to that in Bagdad; and, without doubt, that 
great body of Jews dispersed through Egypt was to 
that at Alexandria. As for the law of Deut. xvii. 
18, the Jews need not tel! us, as they do, Maimoni 
by name, (Tit. de Sj-nedrio), that they were not 
bound to observe that in their dispersions ; for how 
could there be consistories for the Jews in all cities 
all over the world ? but this they tell ue, withal, in 
particular Arba Thurim, in the same title mi inil. 
that thereby they hold themselves bound to erect 
consistories in the chief cities of their dispersions. 
In this condition, what is the difference between the 
state of the Synagogue and the Church, setting aside 
that essential difference between the law and the 
gospel, by wliich Judaism was confined to one na- 
tion, but Christianity had a promise to be received 
by the Gentiles : by reason whereof the law ceased, 
as it was proper to the Jews, and Christians became 
obliged only to the perpetual law of God, besides a 
very few positive precepts of our Lord, as of bap- 
tism, and the eucharist, and the power of the keys, 
by virtue whereof, and by the general commission of 
the apostles, all ordinances whereby they shoiUd 
regulate the society of the Church were to be re- 
ceived as the commandments of God. Here is the 
reason for which it is [irobable that the apostles, in 
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designing the government of the Church, should 
follow no other pattern than that which they saw in 
use, by the law, in the synagogue. For, the design 
in both being to maintain the law of God, and 
the unity of his people, in his service, saving the 
difference between them, what form should they 
follow, but that which the law had taught their 
forefathers ? But, when the effect hereof appears in 
the first lines of this model, traced by the apostles, 
and filled up by their successors, it is manifest, that 
these laws were the pattern, but the order of the 
apostles the act which put it in being and force. 
The Churches of Jerusalem, Antiochia, Rome, and 
Alexandria, no man can deny, were planted by the 
apostles, in person, and by their deputies. That they 
became afterwards heads of the Churches that lay 
about them, is no more than that which the Consis- 
tories planted at Jerusalem or Tiberius, and in the 
chief cities of the Jews' dispersions, were to the syna- 
gogues underneath them by virtue of the law. This 
is therefore the original of the dependence of Churches 
upon the greatest mother-Churches. And therefore 
it is no marvel that Jerusalem, once the mother-city 
of Christianity, because afterwards the seat of a 
patriarch indeed, in remembrance of that privilege, 
but inferior in dignity, and nothing comparable in 
bounds to the rest, because it was none of the greatest 
and most capital cities : the rule of the apostles' de- 
sign being this, that the greatest cities should be the 
seats of the greatest Churches. And that Constan- 
tinople, >'dien it came afterwards to be a seat of 
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the Empire, was put in the next place to the chief; 
as it was no act of the apostles, so it is an argu- 
ment of the rule, by which the rest had been or- 
dered, for the same reason. Ah for the other taw 
of Dent, (xvi, 18) I know not what could be more 
agreeable to it, than that rule of the ancient Church, 
which is to be seen, not only in those few ancient 
canons, alleged, in the Discourse of the Primitive 
(Government of Churches, p. 67, but in Innumerable 
passages of Church writers, that cathedral churches 
and cities be convertible, that is, both of the same 
extent. 

Thus the Epistle of Ignatius to the Romans, ia in- 
scribed Tp itKKiialf Qfoti, 7-^ TrpoKadi)iiitTi tv roirji x^p'of 
Poifialuv, The precedence here expressed, argueth 
the eminence of that Church above the rest of the 
Churches about it ; but Clemens directeth his epistle 
from the Church of Borne to that at Corinth thus : 
iKKXiiaiif ©ecu ii TcapotKovaa 'Piafir)y, rtj iKcXtfirif Qtof rij 
■n-apoiKoitri] K6ptt'6ov, whereby we understand, that the 
country lying under the city, belonged to the Church 
founded in the city, and was therefore called wnpoitfa, 
signifying that which we now call the diocese, in op- 
position to the mother- Church. That thia is the 
reason of the name vapoiaa appears, because Polycarp 
addresses his opiatle t« the Philippiana in this style : 
£i.i:XijffCy0(oS rg Trnpoiimuirfi *(XiirirO(c. For if the ChuTch 
of the Philippians dwelt near Philippi, then the coun- 
try adjoining belonged to the Church of that city. This 
reason, therefore, was well understood by him that 
writ the epistle to the Antiochians in Ignatius' name, 
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gTanting it to bo of an age much inferior to his, for 

he inscribeth it, iKicktiaiq &tov r^j ■trapmnovir^ J.uplav, rfi 

•Sffji iy Ayriox^df ; signifying thereby that all the Chris- 
tians of Syria belonged to the Church of Antiochia ; 
for which reason, Ignatius himself, in his epistle to 
the Bomane, calls himself bishop of Syria, not of 
Antiochia, because, being bishop of the bead city 
Chnrch, the Christians of Syria either belonged to hh 
Ohorch or tho Churches that were under it ; a thing 
o necessary to be believed, that thtre are many marks 
in hiB epistles to show that the Churches also of Cilicia 
belonged to his charge, as we saw they did by their 
ibnndation in the apostles' time, and as the reason of 
&ie civil government required ; those parts where Paul 
Hid Barnabas first preached having continued longest 
■in the dominion of the kings of Syria, and therefore 
^ntinuing under the government that resided at An- 
tiochia. And thus are tho words of Clemens, in bis 
epistle to the Corinthians, fulfilled, where he saith, 
that the apostles, having preached the gospel in cities 
and countries, constituted bishops and ministers of 
.those that should believe ; to wit, according to the 
|Bities and countries adjoining to them. These marks 
40106 from the ancientest records tho Church hath 
after the writings of the apostles ; of the rest there 
would be no end, if a man would allege them. 

If any man object, that it cannot be made to ap- 
how this rule was ever observed in the Church, 
le extent of cathedral churches being in some coun- 
tries so strait, in others so large ; tho answer is, that 
it ceaseth not to be a rule, tliouirh tho execution of 
d2 
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it was vory difforont in several oountrios, either be- 
cause it was not understood so well aa it should have 
been, or because the condition of some countries was 
not appliable to it so as that of otliers. For the east, 
we have these words of Walafridus Strabo, de Rebus 
Ecclesiastic is : [c. 31.] " Fertur in Orientia partibus 
per singulas urbea et pnefecturas aingulas esse epis- 
coporum gubernationea :" whereby we understand, 
that cathedral churches stood very much thicker in 
the eastern parts than in the west ; for thereupon it 
became observable to WaJafridus. In Africk, if we 
look but into the writings of St. Augustine, we shall 
find hundreds of bishops resorting to one council in 
Ireland alone ; St. Patrick is sai<l by Ninius,* at the 
first plantation of Christianity, to have founded three 
hundred three score and five bishopries. On the 
other side, in England, we see still how many coun- 
ties remain in one diocese of Lincoln : and yet if wo 
look into Almain, and those mighty foundations of 
Charles the Great, we may find perhaps larger than 
it. The rule, notmthstanding all this, is the same, 
that cathedral churches he founded in cities, though 
cities are diversely reckoned in several countries ; 
nay, though perhaps some countries where the gospel 
comes have scarce anything worth the name of cities, 
where the rule must be executed according to the dis- 
cretion of men that have it in hand, and the condi- 
tion of times. This we may generally observe, that 
churches were erected in greater number when they 
were erected without endowment, established by tem- 
poral law ; so that in one of the African canons it is 
• [Hist. Britou. c. 55.] 
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[ueBtionable whether a bishop have many presbyters 
I under him ; fewer atill, where they were founded by 
. professing Chriatianity, upon temporal en- 
I dowments. And upon this consideration, it will be 
■ no prejudice to this rule, that in Egypt, till the time 
1-of Demetrius, there was no cathedral Church but that 
■■of AIexa.ndria, If it be fit to believe the hite anti- 
I'quitiea of that Church, published out of Eutychiua. 
I2)ecau8e ihey seem to agree with that which St. Hie- 
lirome reporteth of that Church ; aa to this day, if we 
I'believe the Jesuits, whose relation you may see in 
IGodignua, " do Rebus Abassinorum," (i. 32) there is 
['but one for all Preater John's dominion, or the coun- 
I try of the Abassinea, For though men would not, 
I or could not execute the rule ao, as it took place in 
[ more civil countries, yet, that such a rule there was, 
I ia eaey to believe, when we see Christianity suffer as 
r it does, in those countries professing Christ, by the 
f neglect of it. 

Before I leave this point, I will touch one argument 
to the whole question, di^wn from common-senac, 
; presupposing historical truth. For they that place 
I 'the chief power in congregationa, or require at all se- 
;veral presbyteries for the government of several con- 
ations, are bound at least to show us, that congre- 
ms were distinguished in the times of the apostles, 
hjf they will entitle their design to them. Which I 
InttOTly deny that they were. I do believe the prea- 
rians have convinced those of the congregations, 
mt in St, Faul'a time, the Churchea to whom be 
i, contained such numbers as could by no means 
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a«semble at once : but several Churches they could 
not make, being not distinguished into several con- 
gregations, but meeting together from time to time, 
according to opportunity and order given. 

About St. Cyprian's time, and not afore, I find 
mention of congregations settled in the country ; for 
in his twenty-eighth epistle, you have mention of one 
GaiuB, presbyter Diddenais, which was the name of 
some place near Carthage, the Church whereof was 
under the care of this Giaius ; and in the hfe of Pope 
DionysiuB about this time, it is said, that he divided 
the dioceses into Chiwches ; and in Epiphanius 
against the Manichees, speaking of the beginning of 
them under Probus, about this time there is mention 
of one Trypho, presbyter of Diodoris, a village {as 
it seems by his relation there) under Archelaus, then 
bishop of Caachara in Mesopotamia ; likewise, in an 
epistle of Dionyaius of Alexandria, reported by Eu- 
sebius (Eccles. Hist. vii. 24), there is mention of the 
" presbyters and teachers of the brethren in the vil- 
lages." And those Churches of the country called 
MareoteH,hard by Alexandria, which Socrates (EccIeH. 
Hist. i. 27) saith, were parishes of the Church of 
Alexandria in the time of Constantine, must needs 
be thought to have been established long before that 
time whereof he writes there. After this, in the 
canons of Anoyra and Neocsesarea, and those writings 
that follow, there is oftentimes difference made be- 
tween city and country presbyters. In cities, this 
must needs have been begun long afore, as wo find 
mention of it at Rome, in the life of Pope Cains, 
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^ere it ia said, that he divided the titk'B and ccemi- 
teries among the presbyters : and the distribution of 
I the wards of Alexandria, and the Churches of thoin 
I mentioned by Epiphanius, (Ha3r. Ixviii. and Ixix) 
seems to have been made long before the time whereof 
he speaks. But, when Justin Martyr says expressly, 
(Apol. ii.) that, in his time, those out of the country. 
I and those in the city assembled in one, far was it 
from distinguishing settled congregations under thu 
apostles. "Which if it be true, the position which I 
have hitherto proved, must needs be admitted, that 
the Christians remaining in several cities, and tlie 
territories of them were by the apostles ordered to 
be divided into several distinct bodies and societies, 
which the Scripture calls Churches, and are now 
known by the name of cathedral Churches, and the 
dioceses of them, constituting one whole Church. 

This being proved, I shall not much thank any man 
to quit me the position upon which the congregations 
are grounded, to wit, the chief power of the people 
in the Church ; though it seems they are not yet 
agreed themselves, what the power of the people 
should be. Morelhts, in the French Churches, dis- 
puted downright that the state of government in the 
Church ought to be democratic, the people to be 
I sovereign : wherein, by Beza's epistles, it appears 
that he was supported by Ramus : for the man whom 
a. calls oiov "Apijue, and describes by other circum- 
' locutions, who put the French Churches to the trouble 
V of divers synods, to suppress this position, as there it 
[ appears can be no other than Ramus. Perhaps 
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Ramus's credit in our Uiiivereitiee, was the first 
means to bring this conceit in religion among us : for, 
about the time that he was moat cried up in them, 
Brown and Barrow published it. Unless it be more 
probable to fetch it from the troubles of Frankfort. 
For, thosu that woidd take upon them to exercise the 
power of the keya in that estate, because they were 
a congregation that aaecmbled together for the eor- 
vice of trod, (which power could not stand, unless re- 
course might be had to excommunication), did by 
express consequence, challenge the public power of 
the Church to all congregations ; which I have showed 
to be otherwise. And the contest there related, be- 
tween oue of the people, and one of the pastors, shows 
that they grounded themselves upon the right of the 
people. So true it is, that I said afore, that the 
presbyterians have still held the stirrup to those of 
the congregations, to put themselves out of the sad- 
dle. As now the design of the congregations is re- 
fined, they will not have it said that they make the 
people chief in the Church : for, they give them 
power which they will have subject to that authority 
wluch they pla«e in the pastors and elders ; which 
senses not the turn. We have an instance against it 
in the state of Rome, after they had driven away the 
Tarijuius. They placed authority in the senate, and 
power in the people: and I suppose the success of 
time showed, tliat which Bodine disputes against 
Polybiua, (De Bepub. ii. 2), to be most true, that the 
state was thereby made a democracy, So, the con- 
gregations challenging to themselves right, to mak« 
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llhemaelves Churches, and by consequence, whom they 

■pleaae pastors, must needs, by consequence, reduce the 

Jaathority they pretend, to what measure the people 

1 please, whom, by their proceedinga, they enable 

■ to make and unmake members and paators at their 

Ipleasure. But I dispute not the consequence of their 

^design, before they declare what they are agreed upon 

Besides, they conceive they have this right in 

l,tbe Ghui-ch, because they are saints : as anabaptists 

e that by the same title they have right to the 

wds of this world, and, a* Christians conceive, they 

Khafe those rights which they pretend to in the visible 

TOhurch, by lawful ordination and baptism ; and that 

kthey are saints, they seem to presume upon this 

Bgronnd, that they have been admitted to such a eon- 

ition upon covenant, to live in such society, for 

Iwhich thuy separate from the Church. It shall be 

lougb to level the grounds and reasons from Scrip- 

■'tm%, upon which they have parted from the Church, 

Bunder pretonce of recovering the freedom of saints, 

F1>efore they are agreed wherein this freedom consists, 

ind how far it extends. And truly, that which I 

lave hitherto proved, seems to be a peremptory pre- 

riptioQ against their pretence. For, if the apostles 

bordered the bodies of several Churches, to consist of 

|ihe whole numbers of Christians contained in several 

^tiea, and in the territories of them, which, no com- 

■inon sense can possible imagine that they could as- 

mble altogether, at any time, for the service of God ; 

t ftdlows of necessity that the power of governing 

^oae Churches was not deposited by the apostles in 
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the body of the people, whereof those Churches did 
or should consist. For, where the power is in the 
people, there the whole body of tho people must have 
iiieaiia to assemble, to take order in such things as 
concern the state of it. Wherefore the assemblies 
of the Church being mily for divine service, and at 
those assemblies it being impossible that all the peo- 
ple of those Churches should meet, common-sense 
must pronounce, that the power of taking order in 
the common affairs of Ohurches, is not dejwsited by 
the apostles in the body of the people. 

Another exception there is to all or moat of the 
particulars, which they allege out of the Scriptures, 
far more peremptory than this. For those things 
upon which they ground the right and interest of 
the people in the Church, were done under the 
apostles ; that is, not only in their time, but also in 
concurrence with their right and power in the go- 
vernment of the Church : so that if we believe, or if 
we prove, the chief power to have been then in the 
apostles, it cannot, by the Scriptures which they 
produce, be proved to remain in the people ; because 
their evidence cannot prove any greater power or 
right to be now in the people than belonged to them 
when the Scriptures, they allege, were said or done 
under the apostles. Now, I suppose, I shall not 
need to entreat any man to grant me that the so- 
vereign power of the Church was then in the apostles, 
which their commission will easily evince. The name | 
of an apostle seemeth to have been borrowed by our 1 
Lord from the ordinary use of tliat people ; for in i 
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law it ordinarily aignifieth a mans proxy, or 

I commisaary deputed to aome purpose. And there- 

I fore the signification of it in the Scriptures is very 

1 large : so that when we read of " Epaphroditna, 

apostle of the Philippiana," (Phil. ii. 25, 30), or of 

Luke and Titus, " apostles of the Churches," (2 Cor. 

viii. 19, 20, 23), we are not to conceive by this name 

anything like the office of the apostles of Christ ; for 

these latter are plainly called apostles of the Churches, 

as deputed by them to carry their contributions to 

Jerusalem : and Epaphroditus of the Philippians, as 

employed by them to wait upon and furnish St. Paul 

with his necessary charges at Home. The power of 

Christ's apostles, then, must not be valued by the 

name of apostlo, nor by the person of our Lord Christ 

that sends them — for he might have sent other 

manner of men upon inferior errands, and all been 

apostles — but by the work which they are trusted 

with, expressed in their commission, " As my Father 

sent me," "Whosesoever sins ye remit," and "Go 

preach and teaeh all nations." For if God ordain 

his Church to be one visible society, to serve him in 

the profession of the Gospel, and trust only his 

I apostles and the Church with the power of the keys 

I — the root of all ecclesiastical power, as hath been 

[ said — either the Church must challenge it a^inat 

I the apostles, which is not but by them, or it nmet be 

I understood to have been then in the Chiffch, because 

L it was in the apostles, in whom it was before the 

r Church, which was founded by them ; whereupon the 

B of the apostle is called lirimtmfi, a bishopric. 
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before the Church waa, whereof they were bishops; 
to wit, in Judoe (Acts i. 9): a meaning easy to be 
read in the number of them ; for the Church being 
the spiritual Israel, as Israel accoriiing to the Hesh, 
coming of twelve patriarchs, had always twelve 
princes of their tribes, and seventy presbyters, mem-- 
bers of the great Consistory, to govern them in the 
greatest matters, concerning the state of the whole 
people, under one king or judge, or under God wheti 
they had neither king nor judge ; so did our Saviour 
appoint twelve patriarchs, as it were, of his spiritual 
people, seventy governors of another rank, both under 
the name of apostles, in whom should rest the whole 
power of governing that people, whereof himself, in 
heaven, remains always king. 

A perfect evidence hereof, is the deriving of other 
power Irom them, as their'a is derived from Christ. 
We read in the Scriptures of evangelists, and we 
read of another sort of apostles, which, if we under- 
stand not to be of the number of the seventy, wo 
must needs conceive to be ao called, bucause they 
were apostles of the apostles, that is, persons sent 
by the twelve apostles, to assist them in the work 
committed to their trust, which, it is plain, could 
not be executed by them in person alone. And 
indeed, those whom the Scripture calls " false apos- 
tles," (2 Cor. xi. 13) ; and, " that said they were 
apostles and were not" (Apoc. ii, 2) ; what can wo 
imagine they were, but such as pretended to be em- 
ployed by other apostles (perhaps by St. Peter to 
Corinth, who had a liand in the founding of that 
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Church, as we learn by Dionysius of Corinth, in 
Eusebius : Eceles. Hist. ii. 25 ; agreeing with the 
beginning of St. Paul's first Epistle), but intended 
indeed, under their names and authorities, to pull 
down that, which was built by their fellow-apostles. 
And in this sense, perhaps, St. Paul calls Andronicus 
and Junius eminent among the apostles (Bom. 
xvi. 7) ; because, it may be, they were employed by 
himself or by St. Peter, about the gospel, at Rome. 
And hereby, we may take measure what evangelists 
were. For, seeing it appears by the Scripture, that 
they were the apostles* scholars, deputed by them, 
and limited to such employment as they found most 
proper for their assistance ; it is manifest, that they 
could have no authority, but derived from the apos- 
tles. A thing perfectly agreeing with the custom 
that had always been among God*s people. For, all 
prophets, whom God employed upon his messages, 
and may therefore properly be called his apostles, 
(as our Lord Christ is called the apostle of our pro- 
fession, Heb. iii. 1), had their disciples to wait upon 
them, which is called " ministering to them" in the 
language of the Scripture. Thus " Joshua, the mi- 
nister of Moses."" (Exod. xxiv. 13.) "Elizeus poured 
water on the hands of Elias," as the chief of his scho- 
lars, that expected a double portion of his spirit (2 
Reg. ii. 9 ; iii. 11.) Thus the Baptist saith, "he is not 
worthy to loose, or take away our Saviour's shoes**" 
(Matt. iii. 11 ; Mark i. 7), that is, to be his disciple. 
For, by Maimoni, in the title of Learning the Law, 
(chap, v.), we learn, that the disciples of the Jews' 
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doctors, were to do that service for their masters. 
Hereupon, saith Christ (Luke xxii. 27), " I am among 
j'ou as he that ministreth" : to wit, not as a master, 
but as a disciple. Thus the chief of our Lord's 
disciples, whom he had chosen, from the beginning, 
to be with him, receiving his commission, became 
his apostles, having waited on his person, and. by 
familiar conversation, learned his doctrine, better 
than others ; whereupon I said, in the Primitive Go- 
vemment of Churches, p. 3, that, to make an apostle, 
it was requisite to have seen our Lord in the flesh, 
and, that he appeared to St. Paul after death, to 
advance him to that rank, by this privilege. (Mark 
iii, 14 ; Matt. x. 1, 4.) And shall we think, that 
the apostles did not, as their Lord, and all the pro- 
phets before him had done, choose themselves scho- 
lars, that, by waiting on them, might learn their 
doctrine, and become fit to be employed under them, 
and after them ? If we do, wo shall mis-ken the 
most remarkable circumstances of Scripture : for we 
may easily observe, that those who are called in the 
Scriptures evangelists, are such, as first waited upon 
the apostles, as St. Mark upon St. Peter ; Timothy 
and St. Luke upon St. Paul (Acts, xvi, 1 ; xix. 22) ; 
as Mark upon Paul and Barnabas (Acts xiii. 5) ; 
and Mark again (whether the same or another) 
upon St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 11) ; and therefore I 
easily grant, both Timothy and Titus to have been 
evangelists, though the Scripture says it but of one 
(2 Tim. iv. 6) ; because I see them both companions 
of St. Paul, that is, his scholars and ministers : 
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and therefore find it very reasonable that lie should 
employ Titus into Dalraatia, to preach the gospel 
in those pftrts, where himself had left, hoping to go 
further, and carry it beyond, into Illyricum, whereof 
Dalmatia was a part, as you may see by comparing 
the Scriptures : 2Tim. iv. 10; Bom. xv. 19 ; 2 Cor. 
X. 16 ; Tit. iii, 1 2. For, thus also, of the seven mi- 
nieters to the apostles at Jerusalem, you see Stephen 
and Philip employed in preaching the gospel, and 
thifl latter called therefore expressly an evangelist. 
(Acts vi. 9 ; viii. 5, 12 ; xxi. 8.) And therefore it 
is not possible, for any man, out of the Scriptures, 
to distinguish between the office of evangelists and 
those whom I showed to have been apostles of the 
apostles ; and thereby the conclusion remains firm, 
that all ecclesiastical power at that time remained, 
and, for future times. Is to be derived from the apos- 
tles, when we see by the Scriptures that the evange- 
hsts derived their office and authority from their 
appointment. And, indeed, how can oommon-Bense 
endure to apprehend it otherwise, especially admit- 
ting that which hath been discoursed of the power 
of the keys, in admitting into the Church ? That 
being made Christians by the apostles, because by 
them convinced to believe that they were God's 
messengers, whom they stood bound to obey, should 
nevertheless, by being Christians, obtain the power of 
regnlatiug and concluding the apostles themselves, 
in matters concerning the community of the Church 
(which, what it meant, or that such a society should 
be, they could not bo much as imagine, but by them), 
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is a tiling no common-sense can admit without pr^" 
judioe. Those that purchase dominion by lawful con- 
quest in the world, become thereby able to dispose of 
all tlieir subjects have, because they give them their 
lives, that is themselves. The Church is a people, 
subdued to Christ by the apostles, not by force, but 
by the sword of the Spirit, and though to freedom, 
yet that freedom consists in the state of particular 
Christians towards God, not in the public power of 
the Church, otherwise than it is conveyed lawfully 
from them that had it before the Church. Indeed, 
visible Christianity is a condition requisite to make a. 
man capable of ecclesiastical power, and the Church 
is then in best estate, when that legal presumption 
of invisible Christianity is most reasonable ; but if 
saints, because saints, have power and right to govern 
the Church, then follows the position imposed on 
Wiolifie and Huss in the Council of Constance, and 
condemned by all Christians, that ecclesiastical power 
holds and fails with grace ; which will not fail to 
draw after it the like consequence in secular matters, 
pernicious to all civil societies, that the interest of 
honest men is the interest of kingdoms and states, 
contradicting the principle laid down at the begin- 
ning, that Christianity calls no man to any advantage 
of this world, but to the cross. Therefore no Chris- 
tian or saint, as saint or Christian, hath any right or 
power in the Church, but that which can be lawfully 
derived from the order of the apostles. Those of the 
Congregations used to allege St. Peter's apology to 
the Jewish Christians, for conversing with Comehua 
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and his company (Acts xi. 9), as also that of St. Paul 
(Col. iv. 17), speaking to the body of the Church at 
CollosssB : " Say to Archippus, look to the ministry 
which thou hast received, to fulfil it ;" as if St. Peter, 
or Archippus, must be afraid of excommunication if 
they render not a good account of their actions to 
the people. By which it may appear how truly I 
have said, that the power they give the people is in 
check to that power which was exercised by the 
apostles. But if we reason not amiss, it would be a 
great prejudice to Christianity, that St. Peter could 
not inform Christian people of the reason of his do- 
ings, which they understood not, but he must make 
them his sovereign. Or that St. Paul, conveying his 
commands to Archippus, by an epistle directed to the 
whole Church, should be thought to invest the people 
in that power by which he commands Archippus. 
They allege also, the people of the Church of Jeru- 
salem, present at the council there, and joined in the 
letter by which the decree is signified and conveyed 
to the Churches of Syria and Cilicia. (Acts xv. 4, 12, 
23.) But of this I have spoken already, and am very 
willing to leave all men to judge by the premises, 
whether it is probable, that for resolution in a doubt, 
which such persons as Paul and Barnabas could not 
determine, as to the body of the Church, it can be 
thought that they resorted to Jerusalem, as to the 
brethren, or as to the apostles ; whether it can be ima- 
gined, that the people of the Church at Jerusalem could 
prescribe, in any way, either of power, or of authority, 
or illumination, unto the Church of Antioch, and the 
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public persons of it. Lastly, whether the arrows" 
not shot beyond the mark, when it is argued, that 
this decree ia the act of the people, because it ap- 
pears that they assent to it, seeing we know by the 
premises, that they were bound to consent to the 
acts of the apostles. So, in the power of the keys 
and excommunication, what can be so plain, aa that 
St. Paul gives sentence upon the incestuous person at 
Corinth, and obliges the Church there to execute his 
decree, as he calls it in express terms (1 Cor, v. 3, 4) ! 
I conceive I have read an answer to this in some of 
their writings, that this epistle is Scripture, and there- 
fore the matter of it commanded by Giod, But let 
me instance in the result of the council at Jerusalem: 
the Church of Jerusalem was tied by virtue of the 
decree, for to them there was no epistle sent ; there- 
fore the Church of Antiochia, and the rest of the 
Churches to whom tliat epistle was sent, which we 
have (Acts xv. 23), were tied by virtue of the de- 
cree, not by virtue of the epistle, by which they knew 
themselves tied. And let me put the case here : had 
St. Paul been at Corinth, and decreed that which he 
deoreeth by this epistle, had not the Church been tied, 
unless ho had sent them an epistle, or otherwise made 
it appear to them, that he had a revelation from God 
on purpose, having made appearance to them that he 
was the apostle of Christ ? Believe himself in that 
case, when he says, ho will do as much absent as pre- 
sent. (1 Cor. V. 3.) And again, "When I come I 
shall bewail divers (2 Cor. xii. 20, 21), that is, ex- 
communicate them, or put them to penance, as I have 
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said. RBinomlwr tlie miraculoua effect of excominu- 
nication in the apoatles' time, when, by visible pimish- 
mente inilicted on the uscommunicate by evil angels, 
it appeared that they were east out of the shadow of 
God's tabernacle, and it will seem as probable, that 
this is the rod whieh St, Paul threatens the Corin- 
thians with (1 Cor. iv, 21 ; 2 Cor, x, 1, 8), aa, " that 
I many were eick there," because they abused the Eu- 
[ charist (1 Cor. xi, 30.) Therefore if this effect of the 
I eentence came from the apostles, the sentence also 
[ came. Here appears a necessary argument from the 
I legislative power of the apostles to the whole Chm-ch. 
I For, as no Christian can deny that the constitutions 
I of the Apostles oblige the Church, so it is manifest 
I that they do not oblige it, because they are written 
I in the Scripture, for they were all in force in the 
I Church before the Scriptures were written in which 
I they are related ; neither doth it evidence that they 
I were first delivered to the Church, with assurance that 
I they were, by express revelation, commanded to be 
I delivered to the Church, or because they were passed 
I "by votes of the people ; but by virtue of the general 
I- .otHmnission of the apostles, being received in that 
1 quality by those that became Christiana, and so made 
I Church. So, in matter of ordinations, it is well 
I loiown who they are timt have made the people be- 
r lieve that Paul and Barnabas ordained presbyters in 
' the Churches of their founding, by voices of the peo- 
ple, signified by the word xhpotoi'^ituitje (Acts xiv. 23) ; 
I which being admitted, it is but an easy consequence 
I to infer that all congregations are absolute, because. 
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making their presbyters, they must needa first make 
themselves Churches, But he that reads tlie text 
without prejudice, easily sees, that the act of or- 
daining is here attributed to the apostles, not to the 
people. They (the apostles) ordainfd them, to wit, 
the Church or people, presbyters, therefore this Scrip- 
ture speaks not of election by holding up of the peo- 
ple's hands, but of ordination, by laying on the handa 
of the apostles. And therefore in the choice of the 
eeven deacons it is manifest, that the apostles, though 
they gave way to the people to nominate, yet reserved 
themselves the approving of the persons, otherwise 
the people might have sinned, and the apostles borne 
the blame for it. For when St. Paul saith, " Lay 
hands suddenly on no man, nor participate of other 
men's sins" (1 Tim, v, 22), it is manifest, that he who 
imposes hands ought to have power not to impose, 
because he sins imposing amiss. Last of all, let us 
consider how liberally the Church of Jerusalem parted 
with whole estates; the Church of Corinth maintained 
their feasts of love, whereof we read 1 Cor, xi, 17 ; 
tho same Corinthians, with other Churches, offered to 
the support of the Churches in Judea (2 Cor, viii. 1) ; 
the Philippiana sent to supply St. Paul (Phil, ii. 25, 
30 ; iv. 15), and all the rest which we find recorded 
in the New Testament of the oblations of the faithful 
to the maintenance of God's service : whence it shall 
appear, in duo time, that the endowment of the Church 
is estated upon it ; and then let common-sense judge, 
whether this came from the understanding, and mo- 
tion, and proper devotion of the people, or from their 
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Christianity, obliging them to follow that order, which 
the authority and doctrine of the apostles should show 
them to be requisite for their profession, and the sup- 
port of the Church at that time. 

By all this, as it will easily appear, that the chief 
interest and right in disposing of Church matters, 
could not belong to the people, under the apostles, so 
is it not my purpose to say, that, at any time, the 
people ought to have no manner of right or interest 
in the same. For, if the practice under the apostles 
be the best evidence, that we can ground law upon to 
the Church, then it is requisite to the good estate of 
the Church, and necessary for those that can dispose 
of the public order of it, to procure that it be such 
as may give the people reasonable satisfaction in those 
things wherein they are concerned : which, what it 
requires, and how far it extends, I will say somewhat 
in general, when we come to give bounds, to the se- 
veral interests, in the public power of the Church. 
In the meantime, as no water can ascend higher than 
it descended afore, so can no people have any further 
right and power in Church matters, than that which 
the people had under the apostles, because that is all 
the evidence upon which their interests can be 
grounded and acknowledged. Less is not to be 
granted ; more they must not require. 
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CHAPTER III. 

E CHIEF POWEB OF EVERY CKL'IICII 



These things premised, I shall here suppose, that the 
reasons heretofore advanced, are sufficient to prove, 
that by ordinance of the apostles, the government of 
every such Church, consisting of the body of Chris- 
tians in a city and the territory thereof, is to rest in 
a bishop, and a company or college of presbyters, hie 
counsel and assistants in the exercise of the chief 
power thereof, to whom are added the deacons to at- 
tend them In executing their commands : adding only 
for the present in confirmation of those reasons, as 
followeth. 

First, that there is an ordinary power, of govern- 
ing Churches of their own planting, in the apostles, 
easily to be distinguished from the power of other 
apostles, because, whereas the general commission 
extends the power of every apostle to the whole 
Church : those things which we find recorded, either 
in the Scriptures, or in other monuments of historical 
truth, which common-sense cannot refuse to credit, 
do show manifest arguments of the special exercise 
thereof, de facto ; in special places, either by contract. 
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when a Christian may think that an agreement might 
be requisite among euch holy persons as we see {Oral. 
ii. 9), or otherwise, by occupation and use. And this 
ordinary power of the apostles is as easy to be dis- 
tinguished from the power of bishops, by the extent 
of it, this of bishops reaching only to the Church 
whereof they are made bishops. 

Now, to make good the proof, that James, bishop 
of Jerusalem, was one of the apostles, I must here 
answer two questions, which seem to make this opinion 
bard to believe. The first, because Hegesippus in 
Gneebius, oftentimes mentioning Simeon the son of 
Cleopas, and that he succeeded tliis James in the 
government of the Church, never mentions in one 
syllable, any relation of his to this James whom he 
Bucoeeded ; which, if they had been so near as bro- 
thers, it seema he would have done. The second is 
this, because KXamag is manil'estly a Greek name, 
being the diminutive of KAjoVaj-poe, and therefore 
nothing to Alphffius, which hath another, both origi- 
nal and signification in the Hebrew. The first makes 
no proof, because we have not Hegesippus, and there- 
fore cannot presume that he nowhere said this, be- 
cause we find it not in those shreds which Eusebius 
hath related out of him : neither are we bound to 
presume that either he would write, or Eusebius re- 
late out of him, that which we at this present con- 
ceive to be most necessary to be related, because of 
the dispute presently on foot, which to them, perhaps, 
was QO dispute. In fine, from that which he says not, 
we cannot conclude the negative, but from that which 
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he says we may conclude the tantamount of the af- 
firmative. For when Hegesippus, in Eusebius (Ecclcs, 
Hist, iv, 22) says, that Simeon was the second of our 
Lord's cousins, that was made bishop of Jerusalem, to 
them that knew by the Gospel, that the cousins of our 
Lord (which it calls brothers) were James and Joses, 
Judas and Simon(Matt.Kiii.55),he says in effect, that 
James and Simon were brothers ; especially Eusebius, 
makiugthesame Simeon the son of Cleopas and Mary, 
(Eccles. Hist. iii. 32), which he seems to have from 
Hegesippus. For seeing Mary Cleopaa (John xix. 
25) is, in all probability, " Mary the mother of James 
the less, and Joses" (Mark xv.40, Matt, xxvii. 56); 
(because we read but of two Marys in the Gospel 
that followed our Lord, beside the blessed- Virgin, 
Matt, xxvii. 61); and seeing St. Jude calls himself 
the brother of James (Jude i.), and seeing James and 
Simeon, bishops of Jerusalem, are both cousins to 
our Lord (that is brothers in the language of the 
Scripture), according to Hegesippus, it is to bo 
thought that he intended there to signify, that 
Simeon, the son of Cleopas, and James, bishop of 
Jerusalem, were brothers : the age of Simeon, suf- 
fering an hundred and twenty years old (Euseb. 
Ecclea. Hist. iii. 32), being so great that he might 
well succeed his brother in the charge. Now James, 
the son of Alphteus, might well be also eon of Cleo- 
pas, and the same man's name Alpliseus and Cleopas ; 
because of the custom which we find to have been 
among the Jews, of calling themselves by one name 
among their own countrymen, and by another (often- 
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near the other in eound) among the Greeks and 
Romans ; for if Jaaon, in the Maccabees, were called 
Jesue among the Jews, as it appi^ars by Joeephus 
(Antiq. xii. 6) ; if Sanl and Paul were one apostle ; 
if the first bishop of Alexandria, who is called 
Ananias in the antiquities of that Church out of 
Eutychius, be called Anianus in Eusebius ; if Silas 
be nothing else but Sylvanus ; Lnke, Lucius ; as 
learned men cannot choose but believe, why shall we 
not beheve that the same man was called 'D'^rii in 
the Hebrew tljen used, as his name is now written in 
the Syriac Testament, and Kkcoirat in the Greek. 
being the diminutive of KXEtiirarpoe, an ordinary proper 
name at that time. And thus it cannot be contra- 
dicted, that the Church of Jerusalem had one of the 
apostles for the first bishop of it. 

Now, whereas it is said that Timothy and Titus 
had that power which the Scripture witnesseth as 
evangehsts, it is to be demanded by what Scripture 
it can appear that evangelists, as evangelists, had 
any power in any Church ! That they were near hi 
jank and esteem to the apostles I grant, because of 
the Scriptures (1 Cor. xii. 28, Eph. iv. 12); that Titus 
was an evangelist as well as Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 5) 
I do believe ; because St. Paul says there, that he 
was gone into Dalmatia ; which being part of llly- 
Tioum, whither St. Paul had purpose to advance the 
Gospel, as you saw afore, there is great appearance 
that, being in durance, he employed Titus to preach 
the Gospel and plant Chiu'ches there, as well as to 
govera the Churches already settled in Crete ; and 
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that by the same reason us himself governed all the 
Churches of his charge. But having shewed such 
probabilities, to think that evangelists were no more 
than a secondary rank of apostles, that is, men em- 
ployed by the apostles upon any work, it cannot bo 
said that by the quality of evangelists they had 
power to govern any Church ; unless it can be shewed 
that the work on which they were employed was the 
governing of settled Churches ; which cannot be 
shewed of any but Timothy and Titus, by the epistles 
to them : whicli shew that they two were appointed 
in that quality at Ephesus and in Crete, For 
EpaphniB, that is Epaphroditus (for the names are 
both one), that was employed by the Philippiane to 
St. Paul (Phil. ii. 25, 30), was also employed (no 
Jonbt by St. Paul, or by some other of the apostles, 
unless we ivill say that he depended not on them, 
contrary to that which hath been proved) to preach 
the Gospel to the Colossians (i. 7); and therefore an 
evangelist to them, but no appearance of any com- 
mission to govern that Church : hie charge to the 
Colossians not hindering his employment to St. Paul 
from the Philippians. On the contrary, the com- 
missions given Timothy and Titus, by the epistles 
directed to them, are so far from being temporary, 
that he w«re no sober man that would give them to 
him whose charge was intended to cease tomorrow. 
Hence we have a competent reason why the name of 
bishops should be conunon to bishops and presbj'tere 
in the Nuw Testament, though the thing which is the 
power never was. Because the chief bishops of that 
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bore another quality, of apostles, evangeliata or 
apostles of the apostles ; by which, while thoy were 
called, it is reasonable to think that other bishops 
and presbyters — ^between whom there was not that 
distance as between the greatest of them, and apostles 
ot evangelists— should be called by the common name 
of bishops. An instance you have in the Synagogue : 
for the bodies of Jews residing in the several cities of 
their dispersions being governed by colleges or con- 
Bistories of presbyters, both the heads and the mem- 
bers of those colleges are called by a common name in 
the plural number, ipxayrK tjjc (ryraytuy^t (Acts sviii. 
8, 17), or apxKruvayuyot, (xiii. 15), wMch, in the Gos- 
pels, seem to be the same with Apxpyns absolutely, 
(Luc. xiv.l); which notwithstanding we find expressly 
in Epiphanius, that the chief of them was called also 
Archsynagogues, xar' liox^y, his inferiors presbyters, 
the deacons afm-Irat in Epiphaniua's Greek, as in the 
Jews writings DlJtn- So that we are to think, that 
in those times also whereof the Scriptures of the 
New Testament speak, there was one set over the 
rest, though all go by one name ; because we know 
that in the great Consistory, whether at Jerusalem 
or in their dispersions, so it was always. By this 
correspondence having shewed afore that the power 
of the Consistories is that which the Church succeeds 
;ogue in, it is manifest that all the seeming 
difficulty of this little objection is removed. 

To the argument drawn from the angels of the 
seven Churches of Asia, I add only a reply to the 
answer that is now brought, that angels stand there 
e2 
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for presbyteries or colleges of presbyters. For now 
it appears too groaa to take angels for Churches in 
that place, because the Scripture saith expressly 
(Apoc. i. 20), that the Churches ai-e there signified 
by candlesticks; and it appears now an inconve- 
nience to take the candlestick for the candle. But 
no less inconvenience will be seen in tiiis answer, if 
we consider that it must be proved to signify so 
either by some reason of grammar or of rhetoric. 
That an angel is put for a presbyter, or bishop, is a 
metaphor very reasonable, because of the correspon- 
dence between them ; but an angel cannot stand for 
presbyters, by reason of grammar, unless either the 
word be a collective, signifying a multitude in the 
singular number, or else the construction shew that 
the singular stands for the plural ; nor by reason of 
rhetoric, unless somebody can shew us how an angel 
is like a college ; none of which reasons is to be seen 
either in the text or in the nature of the subject. 

To the premises I add now this argument, drawn 
from that observation which I have advanced, in the 
book of the Apostolical Form of Divine Service, p. 71, 
out of the Apostolical Constitutions, Ignatius, Diony- 
sius Areopagita, and the Jews' constitutions, that, 
in the primitive Church, the presbyters were wont to 
sit by themselves, in a half circle, at the east end of 
the church, with their faces turned to the faces of 
the people, the deacons standing behind them, as 
waiting on them, but the bishop on a throne by him- 
self, in the midst of the presbyters' seats. For if this 
form were in use under the apostles, then was the 
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difference of bishops and presbyters brought in by 

ordinance of the apostles ; and that it was in use 

under the apoiatles may appear by the representation 

the Church triumphant (Apoc. iv. & v.); for he 

I that knows the premises and finds there twenty-four 
elders, (equal in number to the twelve heads of the 
tribes of Israel), and the twelve apostles surrounded 
with ministering spirits standing about them, (as the 
deaoons in the church stood about the presbyters), 
the congregation standing with their faces turned to 
the presbyters, (as the people in the church at Divine 
service), how can he doubt that the throne of God, 
in the midst of the thrones of the twenty-four pres- 
byters, is correspondent to the bishop's chair in the 
Church militant, under the apostles, knowing that so 
aoon after the apostles just so it was seated ? They 

■ that expound this vision to resemble the camp of 
Israel in the desert (Num. li.), where about the ark 
were four standards, answerable to the four creatures 
about the throne, then the tribe of Levi environing 
the sanctuary and the camp of Israel, [that] do make 
the four creatures as far distant from the throne 
a^i the standards of the four leading tribes were 
from the tabernacle, and the presbyters' seats to 
compass the throne, behind, before, and on both 
rades : whereas, in the visions of Isaiah (vi, 1) and 
Ezekiel (i. 1), which all agree that this is borrowed 
from, the four creatures stand close to tlie throne, 
ae attending peculiarly upon God's immediate com- 
mande. Besides, the four creatures are said to 
stand cui:X}> roS dp6you ra* iv (Utr^ tcHi flpii-ou (iv. 6), that 



is, two at the two fore-oorners and two at the two 
hind-corners of the throne : for otherwise it cannot 
be understood how they can be said to stand both 
round about the tlirone and in the middle of the 
throne, which the text says expressly, (that is, in 
the distance, between the throne and the presbytera' 
Beats), which words can have no sense if we conceive 
the four creatures to stand where the four standards 
of the camp stood. Besides, the lamb is said to 
stand tifd fiimv Tov Bpovov (vii. 17), which is more ex- 
pressly said (v. 6) to be in the midst of the throne, 
creatures, and elders ; which words expressly de- 
scribe that compass of half a circle, which the 
throne, environed with the four creatures and the 
twenty-four presbyters' seats, makes, in which com- 
pass the Iamb is properly described to stand before 
the throne. Again, the multitude that stands before 
the throne and the lamb (vii. 9) are manifestly the 
same that are called the souls under the altar (vi. 9), 
though conmionly they are conceived to lie under the 
altar, and from thence to cry for vengeance. For 
the altar there mentioned is not the altar of burnt 
sacrifices, but the altar of incense before the veil : 
which incense, in this case, is the prayers of the 
saints, which the elders offer (v. 8), and the angel 
puts incense to (viii. 3); whereupon follows the ven- 
geance which the souls under the altar desired, who, 
having white robes granted them, instead of that 
present justice which their prayers solicited, are 
afterwards described standing with their faces to- 
ward the throne, the Iamb, and the elders ; as the 
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people in the church, at Divine service, toward the 
bishop and presbyters : which particulars, too long 
here to be deduced, are easy to be observed by com- 
paring Apoo. V. 8; vi. 9, 10, IJ; vii. 12, 14; viii. 3, 
4, 5. Add hereunto the saying of Tgnatiua, that the 
bishop in his church bears the figure of the Father of 
all, to wit, in the whole Church triumphant ; and 
unto that the ordinary expression of the Jews, when 
they use the term of God and his house of judgment, 
Un JT31 mrPi that is, his court or oonaiatory, to re- 
present the majesty of God sitting in council, or in 
judgment upon the world, with the angels about him, 
in the Old Testament, (but the saints in the New, 
attended by the angels. Mat. xix. 28 ; Luc. xxii. 30 ; 
, 1 Cor.vi. 2 ; Apoc.xs. 4); which expression of theira 
is manifestly borrowed from the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, everywhere representing the majesty 
of Giod in this posture, (Ps. Ixxxix. 7 ; Dan, vii, y ; 
Poal. cxlix. 1 ; Deut. xxxiii. 2), and you have not 
only a commentary upon this whole passage, but also 
a confirmation of all that hath been or shall be said, 
that tho bishops and presbyters are the same in the 
Church as the Sanedrim and the head of them in the 
Synagogue. All this is yet more fortified by the 
testimony of Tertullian (De Prasscript. cap. xxxvi.), 
that the very chairs in which the apoatlea sat, in 
tlieir churches, were extant in his time : " as," saith 
he, " were also the very originals of their epistles, 
in the Churches to whom they were sent;" and as 
the chair of St. James, at Jerusalem, was extant in 
Enaebiufi's time, (Eccles. Hist, vii, 19), add further. 
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" The Uppermost seats in the synagogues, which the 
Scribes ami Pharisees desired" (Luke xi. 43); add 
the apostle {1 Cor. xiv. 25, 30), distinguishing be- 
tween the seats of private persons and propheta 
(which the supposed St. Ambrose expounds, by the 
custom of sitting in the synagogue, as I have 
shewed in the same place); add, "The chair of 
Moses, on which the Scribes and Pharisees sat," in 
succession to him, who taught the people in that 
posture, with tlie priests sitting about him, as Philo 
expoundeth the text (Numbers xv, 33 ; Matt, sxiii. 
2) ; and I suppose we have not only evidenced to 
common-sense the superiority of the bishops above 
the presbyters, by his place in the Church, but also 
the distinction of the clergy from the people by the 
same. 

Which point that I may deduce with that care, 
which the consequence of it requires, it will be worth 
the inquiry, first, by what title of right, the celebra- 
tion and consecration of the eucharist belongs only to 
presbyters : which, as it seems to be agreed upon, on 
all sides, so let the reason also once be agreed upon, 
why it belongs only to them, and thereby it will ap- 
pear, that it is convertible with the power of the keys; 
that is, that the power of the keys also belongs only 
to presbyters, whereas the offices of preaching and 
baptising are communicable to their inferiors, and, 
that it belongs also to all presbyters, and bo by con- 
sequence, that there is no such thing as lay elders. 
The Presbyterians, styling their pastors ministers of 
the word and sacraments, in opposition to their lay 
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I, seem to ground this right upon the oommiB- 
aion of our Lord to hia apostles, " Go preach and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them," as if 
this were the office wherein presbyters succeed the 
apostles, though of the eucharist there is here never 
a word. But, if they oonsider what it is to preach 
the gospel to unbelievers, or rather what it was be- 
fore the gospel was received anywhere, it will easily 
appear, that, unless they be mad men that go about 
it, it is necessary that they be endowed with abilities 
to make it appear, even to the enemies of the gospel, 
that they are sent by God to preach it. Therefore 
no man succeeds the apostles in the office of preaching 
the gospel to the nations. And therefore, if they will 
take notice, they shall easily observe, that the title of 
" minister of the Gospel," " minister of the Word of 
the New Testament," " minister of the Church," and 
others equivalent, are never given to any but the 
apostles in the Scriptures, unless it be to their 
scholars and substitutes, the evangelists; because they 
were to the apostles, as the apostles to Christ, and 
Christ to God ; that is, they were ministers of the 
apostles, assumed by them to the work which Christ 
had trusted them in person with, of preaching the 
gospel and planting Christianity : and therefore, 
when need was, were able to make their commission 
appear by the works they did, though in an inferior 
degree, because they proceeded upon that stock of 
reputation which the apostles had won the gospel 
by their preaching and miracles. Such titles you 
shall find attributed to the apostles, and their fol- 
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lowepe and subatitntee, (1 Oor. iii. 6 ; 2 Cor. ii!, vi. 

4, xi. 23 ; Col. i. 23, 2S ; Eph. iii. 7, vi. 21 ; 1 Theaa. 
iii. 2; Col. iv. 7, i. 7; Acta i. 17, yi. 4, xx. 24, xxi. 19); 
but nowhere to presbyters. For the name of pres- 
bytera, ob also of biahopa, is relative to the people of 
those Cburchee whereof they are tHshops and preaby- 
tere, aignil'ying them to be the best qualified of all the 
body of those Churches, chosen iiad constitute to con- 
duct the rest in Christianity. And therefore the 
apostles alao are presbyters, ae St. Peter and St. John 
style themselves, (1 Pet. v. i. ; 2 John i. ; 3 John i.) 
because the greater includes the leas, and because 
they had power in all Churches, as presbyters in one : 
but presbyters are never called apostles, because the 
greater is not included in the less, and because pres- 
byters never had commiaaion " to preach the Word 
or the Gospel," in the sense whereof I apeak here, 
that is to publish the gospel to unbelievers. And, 
whereas there is the same difference between thayyi- 
X/f(o6ai and Kripiaaiiy on the one part, and hilaaxciv on 
the other, as there is between " publishing the gospel 
to unbelievers, and instructing Christian assemblies 
in it :" we never find the former attributed to any 
presbyter in the Scriptures, but we find both attri- 
buted to the apostles, because their commission was, 
to " publish the gospel to all nations, and to make 
them disciples, by baptizing them :" and being such. 
to " teach them," further, " to observe all that our 
Lord commandisth," (Matt, xxviii. 19, 20; Mar.xvi. 
16). Thus the apostles (Acta v. 42) " ceased not to 
teach and preach" Jesus Christ, in houses and in the 
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tonples : to teach the Church in those housea where 
the Christiana assembled to serve God as Christians, 
and to preach to the Jewe in the temple, whither 
they resorted for that service (Aofcs ii. 42, 46) ; so, 
(Acta XV, 35) Paul and Barnabas continued at An- 
tiochia, teaching, that is, the Church, and preaching 
the Gospel, to wit, to unbehevers. And with the 
eame difference, it is said of our Lord in the Gospels, 
(Matt, iv. 23 ; ix. 35 ; xi, 1), that he taught, to wit, 
as a prophet (who had always the privilege of teach- 
ing in the synagogues, as his disciples also by the 
same title), und preached the ffospel, as sent by God 
fOT that extraordinary purpose. But, though the 
apostles being sent to preach the gospel, were, by 
consequence, to teach tho Church, yet it is never 
said, that Presbyters, being appointed to teach the 
Church, were also called to preach tho gospel. For 
their relation being, to Churches, as much persuaded 
of the truth of Christianity, as themselves, they 
needed no such qualities, as might make evidence, 
that they were sent immediately from God, to con- 
vince the world of the truth of it. But only, such 
understanding in it, above the people of their re- 
spective Churches, as might enable them to conduct 
the people thereof in it. And therefore what hin- 
dreih their inferiors also to be employed in teaching 
the Church, which now we call preaching ? For if 
our Lord, and his apostles, employed their respective 
ministers, in teaching those whom they could not 
attend upon themselves ; and in all Churches, after 
I of the first at Jerusalem, deacons or 
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minusters were ordained, to wait upon the bishopa 
and presbyters of the same, in the execution of their 
office, is it not the same thing, for bishops and pres- 
byters, to employ their deacons, in preaching to 
those of their own Church, as it is for the apostles at 
Jerusalem, to employ St. Stephen, and St. Philip, 
St. Paul, Timothy, or Erastus, or Tyohicus, or Epa- 
phroditus, in preaching to unbelievers I for there re- 
mains as much difference in their charges, as in their 
chiefs from whom they are employed. Besides, who 
is able to prove by the Scriptures, that those, who 
are called doctors (1 Cor. xii. 28 ; Eph. iv. 11), were 
all of them men, ordained by imposition of hands, 
as presbyters i between whom and evangelists, there 
seems to be the same difference, as between ci/ayyM- 
itirflai and KTipiaativ, On the one part, and SiS&rrKuv on 
the other ; this relating to assemblies of Christians, 
and importing the instructing of them, in the right 
understanding of that Christianity, which they al- 
ready believe and profess ; that, to those who are not 
Christians, as undertaking to reduce them to Chris- 
tianity, which supposeth commission and abilities 
answerable. Further, the supposed St. Ambrose, 
upon (Eph. iv. 11) comparing evangelists with dea- 
cons, says, that deacons also taught without a chair : 
the custom of the Church then, admitting them to 
preach upon occasions, but not sitting, as the bishop 
and presbyters did : because they did not sit, but 
stand, in the church (as the angels in the Revela- 
tion, about the presbyters' chairs), as attending upon 
their commands. And what is this, but the same 
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which you find in use in the synagogue (Acta xiii. 
16), where Paul stands up to preach, whereas our 
Lord gits down, like a doctor, when he goes to preach 
in the synagogue (Luke iv, 20) i by which it appears, 
that it was of uuetom, drawn from the synagogue, 
for deacons to preach in the church. And indeed, 
in the last place, the practice of the Synagogue, 
together with the reason of it, and the primitive 
practice of the Church, agreeable to the same, aeema 
to make as full proof as a reasonable man can de- 
sire in a matter of this nature. For, [in the Syna- 
gogue, it ia BO manifest that jurisdiction is above 
doctrine, and the power of governing above the 
office of teaching, that the prophets themselves, who 
were doctors of the law, immediately sent by God, 
were subject to the power and jurisdiction of the 
consistory, settled by the law (Deut. xvii. 8-1 2) ; 
BO that, though by the law, of Deut. (xviii. 18), the 
whole Synagogue are subject to God's curse, if they 
obey not the prophet by whom God speaks, yet 
because it was possible, that false prophets might 
pretend to bo sent from God, therefore in the next 
words of the law, a mark is given to discern who 
was sent by God, and who was not ; and he that 
pretended to be sent by God and was not, being 
tried by this mark, became liable to capital punish- 
ment, by the law of (Deut, xvii. 8-12,) for teaching 
contrary to tliat which the consistory taught. So 
that, by this law, the consistory hath power of life 
and death, even over prophets, whom they judged 
to teaoh things destructive to the law. And by this 
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power, not usurped, but abused, our Lord also suf- 
fered, under Pilate, according to that which he had 
said iu respect of this power, " It is impossible that 
a prophet perish out of Jerusalem" (Luke siii, 33) ; 
that is, not condemned by the consiatory. The suc- 
cessors of the prophets, after the spirit of prophecy 
oeaaed, that is, their scribes and wise men, and 
doctors, received the privilege of teaching the law 
from their masters. For, whosoever had learned in 
the school of a doctor, till forty years of age, waa 
thenceforth counted a doctor, as the Talmud doctors 
determine, and thereby privileged to decide matters 
of conscience in the law, provided that he did it not 
while his master lived, and where he was : ("R. Solo- 
mon upon the title Sanedrim," x. 2 ; Maimoni in 
the title of "Learning the Law," cap. V.) But if I 
mistake not, in our Lord's time, they were counted 
so at thirty years of age. For Ireareus, (ii. 39), says 
that our Lord began to preach, at the same age, 
at which men were counted doctors, manifestly 
referring to this nde of the Synagogue. And this 
is the reason which the Church afterwards fol- 
lowed, in all those canons by which it is forbidden 
that any man be made presbyter, being lose than 
thirty years of age ; because at those years our 
Lord and St. John Uaptiet began to preach, though 
by an extraordinary conmiiesion, yet according to the 
custom of the Synagogue in their time, saith Irenjeus. 
But, by imposition of hands, they were further qua- 
lified to sit and judge ia their consistories. Whereby 
we see how jurisdiction includes doctrine, but ia not 
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included in it ; so that, the metaphorical jurisdiction 

of the Church by the power of the keys, belonging, 
aa all sides agree, to presbyters, it is agreeable to 
the perpetual custom of God's people that the office 
of teaching be communicable to their inferiors. But 
with such dependence upon the bishop and presbyters 
as may be correspondent to the rule of the Syna- 
gogue; in which he that taught anything, as of 
Grod's law, contrary to the consistory, and persisted 
in it, was liable to capital punishment, by the law, so 
often quoted, of Dent. xvii. 8. (Sanedrim x. 2 ; Mai- 
moni in the title of " Rebels," cap. iii.) And, there- 
fore he that teaches contrary to the Church, it be- 
hoveth that he be liable to excommunication from it. 
And upon these terms, I suppose, those of the con- 
gregations will give me no great thanks for saying, 
that it is not against God's law that those who are 
not in holy orders do preach. For, that which I have 
alleged for this, in the Apostolical Form of Divine 
Service (page 420), out of that notable epistle in 
£usebius (Eccles. Hist. vi. 19), in behalf of Origen, 
who, before he was presbj-ter, was employed in 
preaching by the bishop of Ceesarea, ooneiets, in 
divers instances, of other persons of Origen's rank, 
which preached indeed, but all by commission from 
their respective bishops, who were themselves, by 
their places, the doctors in chief of their respective 
Churches. And, if this be against divine right (as 
we agree it is, for any under the rank of a pre8b)'ter 
to celebrate the Eucharist), how shall any Church 
allow men to preach, for trial of their abilities, be- 
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fore tliey attain that rank in which they are ordina- 
narily to do it I 

That which hath been said of preaching, is to be 
said much more, in my opinion, of baptism. If the 
charge of baptizing, given the apostles, had been 
meant of the office of ministering, not of the power 
of granting it, what reason could there be that St. 
Peter, having converted Cornelius and hia company, 
should not baptize them in person, but command 
them to be baptized (Acts x. 48) i and if the apos- 
tles employ their deacon, St. Philip, to preach and 
to baptize, is it not by consequence that the gover- 
nors of particular Churches employ their deacons 
about the same J In the Synagogue it cannot be 
said that the office of circumcising ever required any 
higher quality than that of a person circumcised : 
and therefore, in the Church, if there can be any 
question, whether a person is to be admitted to bap- 
tism or not, it is the chief power of the Church that 
must determine it. Or, if the occasion require so- 
lemnity, which may argue him that officiates it to 
be the chief in the Church, no deacon or presbyter 
must presume to do it before the bishop. But, be- 
cause baptism is the gate, as well of the invisible 
Church as of the visible, and because the occasions 
are many and divers whicli endanger the preventing 
of so necessary an office by death, in this regard the 
practice of the primitive Church, alleged by Tertul- 
Itan (De Bapt, cap. xviii.), must not be condemned, 
whereby baptism, given by him that is only baptized, 
is not only valid, but well done, Though my intent 
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!by is not to say that it may not be restrained to 
presbj-ters and deacona, when the Church is bo pro- 
vided of them, that there is no appearance that bap- 

I tiam can be prevented for want of one. 

But though I do, for these causes, refuse the rea- 
Hone that Presbyterians can give, why only presbyters 
may celebrate the euohariet, I am not therefore much 
more in love with that which the school-doctors give, 
when they eonceive that the apostles were made 
priests by our Lord, at hia last supper, when he said, 
' Do this," For we do not find this exposition of 
these words authorized by the first ages of the 
Church, or any writers of that time. And, where 
the school-doctors speak not out of the mouth of the 
primitive Church, I make no difficulty to take them 

I for none of my authors. And truly, in this case, the 
test of the Scriptures seems to be plain enough ; for, 
the command of our Lord, " Do this in remembrance 
of me,'" must needs speak to the same persons, as the 
rest that goes afore, " Take, eat, drink, divide this 

! among you ;" which, belonging to the whole Church, 
it is manifest, the precept " Do this," belonging also 

I to the whole Church, cannot make any difference of 

' qualities in it. In this difficulty, then, it will be hard 
to find any anchor so sure as that of Tertullian (Do 
Oor. cap. iii.), where, making a catalogue of orders 
and rules observed in the Church, which are not 
found delivered, in terms of precept, in the Scrip- 
tures, he prosecuteth it thus : " EucharistiiE sacro- 

I mentum, in tempore victus, et omnibus, il Domino 

Lmondatum, etiam antelucanis ceetibus, nee nisi de 
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manu prseaidentium suminiua." " The eacrament of 
the Eucharist was commended to the Church at 
meat," saith TertuUian. Is not this the express 
word of our Lord ? for, when he saith, " Do this," is 
it not manifeat that he commandcth to celebrate the 
eucharist at the end of supper as himself presently 
had done ? sure enough the primitive Church under- 
stood it 80, for " the ministry of tables" in the Acts 
of the Apostles, for which the apostles provide them- 
selves deaoons, and the feasts of love, which St. Paul 
regulates at Corinth, are enough to show us that the 
eucharist came at the end of them. And so Tertid- 
han shows that it was in hia time, when he says, that 
they received the eucharist " at their assemblies be- 
fore da,y also ;" that is to say, as well as at their 
feasts of love, at which our Lord ordained it. But, 
though there be no precept extant in the Scripture, 
that the eucharist be used at those assemblies of 
the Church, which are held merely for the service of 
God, besides those feasts of love, yet if my reasons pro- 
pounded in the Apostolical Form of Divine Service, 
{p. 291), have not failed, which hitherto, so far as I 
know, are not contradicted, it doth appear by the 
Scripture, that it was so under the apostles. And 
therefore, that only presbyters are to celebrate tho 
eucharist, the Church will be confidently assured ; 
because it appears by these words of TertuUian, that 
this was tho primitive practice of the Church. Espe- 
cially, if by any circumstance of Scripture, it may 
appear to have been derived from the apostles. 
Which, perhaps, comparing the premises with the 
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e eneharist; will not fail ua. To show that 
those who did eat of the sacrifices of the Gentiles, 
were aooessorj' to their idolatries, tho apostle (1 Cor. 
X. 18) instaQceth in the Jews, who, by eating of their 
Bacrifioee, "did communicate with the altar," that ib, 
with Grod, to whom that which was consumed upon 
the altar belonged. And becauso Christianity eup- 
poeeth that the Gentiles' sacrifices were offered to 
devils, therefore, (the Grentiles commonieating with 
devils, by eating the remains of their sacrifices, as the 
Jewa with God), that it was not lawful to eat of their 
sacrifices, for them that communicated with God 
in the euchariat, as the Jews did with the same true 
God, and the Gentiles with the devils by their sacri- 
fices. Thus the apostles' argument supposoth, that 
in the eucharist, Christians do participate of the aar 
orifice of the cross, as Jews and Gentiles do of their 
sacrifices, and so, that the purpose thereof is, that by 
it we may participate of the sacrifice offered to God 
upon the cross. WMch boing carried by our Lord 
within the veil, into the most holy place of the hea^ 
vena, to be presented to God, as it is declared at largi-, 
(Heb. ix. 13) is notwithstanding no less participated 
by Christians, than tho Jews do participate of their 
peace offerings. Which the apostle teaches again, 
when he tells the Hebrews (siii. 10), that " we have an 
altar," that is, a sacrifice, " of which they that serve 
the tabernacle havo no right to eat;" that is, no 
Jews. For, seeing tlie priests only eat the remains 
of burnt sacrifices, whereas the remains of peace 
I offerings are eaten also by the sacrificers, that which 
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the priests touch not, it is manifest that no Jew oan 
have right to touch. And, that the Bacrifiee of the 
cross is such, he proceedeth to prove, because as he 
had declared in the preniisoa, it ia of that kind that 
was carried within the veil ; and again, because in 
correspondence to the burning of the rest of those 
sacrifices without the camp, which the law enjoined, 
(Levit. iv. 12, 20; vi. 30; xvi. 21), our Lord suffered 
without Jerusalem. Now, because it concerned the 
discourse propounded by the apostle, to show how 
Christians participate of that sacrifice, whereof he 
hath proved that Jews do not, he addeth, " Let us 
therefore go forth to him out of the camp, bearing 
his reproach, for we have here no abiding city, but 
seek one to oome ; let us therefore by him offer the 
sacrifice of praise continually to God, even the fruit 
of our lips, giving thanks to his name." Which, if 
we will have to be pertinent to the premises, must all 
be meant of the Eucharist, in which the sacrifice of 
the cross is communicated to Christiana. Not aa if 
thereby the apostle did establish that strange pro- 
digious conceit of repeating the sacrifice of the cross, 
and sacrificing Christ anew in every mass. Inasmuch 
as the apostle clearly declareth, that the same one 
individual sacrifice, which Christ carried into the 
holy of holies, through the veil, to present to God, 
is that which all Christians participate of, in the eu- 
chariat always. And therefore the eucharist is a 
sacrifice, no otherwise than as all euchariata that have 
been or shall be to the world's end can be understood 
to be the same one individual sacrifice of Christ upon 
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) : which how it iB to be understood, thia is 
Pnot the place to dispute. Here is further to be re- 
It membered, that which I have proved in the Aposto- 
[ licalFormofDivineService, (pp. 343, 373), that it is 
I ordained by the apoBtles, which hath been practised 
[ by the Church after them in all agea, that at the 
' celebration of the euchariat, supplicatiooa and prayers 
be made for all estates and ranks in the Church, for 
all things concerning the common necessities of it. 
The reason and intent whereof, is still more manifest 
by the premises. For, if the prayers of the Church 
be accepted of God, in consideration of the sacrifice 
of the cross, appearing always before the throne of 
God, within the veil, to intercede for us ; is it not all 
reason, that the Church when it celebrateth the re- 
membrance thereof upon earth, should offer and pre- 
sent it to God, as the only powerful means to commend 
the prayers of the Church unto God, and to obtain 
our necessities at his hands ? If these things then be 
ao, let UB call to mind the prophetical vision, repro- 
' Bented to St. John in the Apocalypse, of the throne 
of God, and of the Church triumphant, divided into 
' twenty-four presbyters, sitting about the throne of 
God, and the people of the Church, standing and be- 
holding the throne and the elders, in the very same 
manner, as they did at the assemblies of the Church 
. militant, at divine service. Whereby, it is manifest, 
that God granteth the decrees, which are foretold in 
I that prophesy, at the prayers of the Church triumph- 
1 ant, presented to his throne, in the same manner as 
I the prayers of the Church militant here upon earth. 
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And upon these preraiaes, I suppose, it will be no 
liard thing to make the consequence from that which 
is said, Apoc. iv. 10 : " The twenty-four elders fell 
down before the Lamb, having every one harps, and 
golden vials full of incense, which are the prayers of 
the saints." The consequence being no more but this, 
that, seeing all things else in this vision are corres- 
pondent to the order of the militant Clrarch, there- 
fore it is plain, that the presbyters in the Church 
triumphant are said to hold in their hands the prayers 
of the saints, because in the Church militant, the 
presbyters were to present the prayers of the Church 
to God, and, by consequence, to celebrate the Eu- 
charist, which the prayers of the Church were always 
presented to God with. Which is further confirmed, 
in that the Church, or the place, in heaven, where 
this assembly of the Church triumphant is represented 
to St. John, is called divers times in the Apocalypse, 
dvaiarrriipiov, not in the notion of an altar {which, not- 
withstanding, it signifies more than once in this veiy 
prophecy, when the altar of incense before the throne 
is called Owirimn-^pun-; Apoc. vi, 9; viii. 3, 6), but of a 
sanctuary, or place of sacrificing. So {Apoc. xi. 2), 
"Rise, measure the temple of God and the sanctuary," 
which in the Greek is, to BuaLamiiptor, because it fol- 
lows " and those that worship in it ;" for in an altar 
no man worships. Again {Apoc. xiv. 18), " Another 
angel came forth out of the sanctuary;" for out of the 
altar he could not come, and yet it is in the Greek, 
« roii BvaiaixTTipiev. Again (Apoc. xvi, 7), " And I 
heard one speak out of the Banctuary," Ik rou duomir- 
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Iniphu. This signification is expounded in H. Stevens' 
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those of Philoxeniis, tacrariwrn, ijpaiov, BvtriaiTTiipiof, 
and so it ia translated in the Latin of Polycarpus's 
epistle to the Philippiane, where he calls tho widows, 
Bvaiaarripiov Ocoii ; aa also in that noted passage of 
Ignatius to the Ephesiaus : o tKros Siv roS Ovtrtaarripiov 
otroc ipffrEpfiVai tou &^tov rov Beou; whero it is manifest, 
that tho Church is called a sanctuary, or place of sor- 
crificing, seeing no man can be aaid to be without the 
altar, because not within it. Neither is it any marvel, 
that in the representation of the triumphant Church, 
in this prophetical vision, by correspondenco with the 
aaaembly of the Church upon earth, regard is had 
chiefly to the celebration of the Euchariat. Because 
ae it is that part of the service of God, which is alto- 
gether peculiar to the Church, as the sacrifice of the 
cross is peculiar to Christianity, whereaa other offices 
of divine service, prayer, the praises of God, and 
teaching of the people, are common, not only to Ju- 
daikn, but, in some sort, to other religions never 
ordained by God. So is it the chief and principal 
part of it : though in this age, where so much hath 
been said of reforming the Church, we hear not a 
word of restoring the frequent celebration and com- 
munion of it. It is to be wished, indeed, that con- 
tinual preaching be maintained in all churches, as it 
ia to be wished that aU God's people were prophets i 
fmd it is to be commended that the abuse of private 
mosses is taken away. But if order be not taken 
that those which are set up to preach, may preach no 
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more than they have learned out of the Scriptures, it 
will he easy to drive a worse trade of preaching, than 
ever priests did of private masses : the one tending 
only to feed themselves, the other to turn Hie good 
order of the world, which is the harbour of the 
Church, into public confusion, to feed themselves; 
the profaning of God's ordinance being common to 
both. And if the taking away of private masses 
must be by turning the eucharist out of doors, 
saving twice or thrice a year, for fashion's sake, it is 
hut Lycurgus's reformation, to stock up the vines, 
for fear men be drunk with the wine. The Church 
of England is clear in this business. The order 
whereof, as it earnestly sighs and groans toward the 
restoring of public penance, the only mean esta- 
blished by the apostles to maintain the Church in es- 
tate to communicate continually, so it recommendeth 
the continual celebration of the Eucharist at all the 
more solemn assemblies of Lord's days and festivals. 
As for the sermon, it is to be when it can be had ; 
and were it now abated, when such sermons cannot 
be had as were fitting, it is easy to undertake that 
there would bo room enough left for the celebration 
of tho Eucharist. In the meantime, the reformers of 
this age, had they considered so well as it behoved 
them what they undertook, should easily have found, 
that the continual celebration of the Eucharist at all 
the more solenm assemblies of the Church, and the 
discipline of penance to maintain the people in a dis- 
position fit to communicate in it, is such a point of 
reformation in the Church, that without restoring it, 
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I all the rest is but mere noise and pretence, if not 
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Now, the reagon why the celebration of the Eu- 
charist is reserved to presbyters alone, in consequence 
to the premises, is very reasonable, and will be effec- 
tual to show, that it is coinnioii to all presbyters, aad 
therefore that there is no such thing as lay elders. 
For, seeing all agree, that presbj'tera have their share 
in the power of the keys, though the chief interest in 
it be the bishops, according to the doctrine of the 
Church, and seeing tho work of this power, is to 
admit to the prayers of the Church, as St. John 
Bhoweth, when he describeth excommunication, by 
not praying for the sine of the excommunicate ; and 
Beeing it appeareth by St. James, that the prayers 
of the Church, for the sins of them whom the Church 
jrayeth for, are the prayers of the presbyters, what 
QOa we conceive more reasonable, and consequent to 
the premises, than that the power of the keys is 
convertible with the office of celebrating the Eucha- 
rist, belonging to the bishop and presbyters by virtue 
of it? for, what can be more agreeable, than, that 
the prayers of the Church, which the Eucharist is 
celebrated with, be offered by those that are to dis- 
^m, who is to be admitted, who excluded, from the 
same ! This is the meaning of Josephus, the Jew, in 
Epiphanius against the Ebionites [§ vi.], where, being 
baptized by the bishop of Tiberius, at his parting he 
gives him money, saying, " Offer for me, for it is 
written, ' Whose sins ye remit they are remitted, 
and whose sins ye retain tht-y are retained.' " Ex- 
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pressing thereby, the sense of primitive Christiana, 
who, when they were admitted to the prayers of the 
Church, which the Eucharist is offered to God with, 
made account thereby, that the power of the keys 
was passed, and continually did pass upon them, to 
the remission of sins. Whereupon we see, that it is 
an ordinary ccneure of the ancient canons, that he 
which did so or so, " his oblations be not received," 
that is, that ho be out of the number of those, for 
whom the prayers of the Church are made, which 
the Eucharist is offered with. Therefore, Ignatius 
thus prosecuteth the words last quoted : " He that 
is without the sanctuary," saith he, " comes short of 
the bread of God. For if the prayer of one or two 
be so forcible with God, what shall we think of the 
prayer of the bishop and the whole Church ?"• For, 
the efficacy of the prayers of the Church dependeth 
upon the unity of the Church ; and the power of the 
keys is that which containeth that unity. It is there- 
fore agi-eeable, that those prayers, which are of thia 
efficacy, be the prayers of them whom this unity, 
and the power which preserves it, is trusted with. 
And for this reason, though all Christians be priests, 
as the Scripture says (1 Pet. ii. 5 ; Apoc. i. 6), by a 
far better title than Moses promises the Israelites 
(Ex. xix. 6), the sacrifice of prayer being the act of 
the whole Church : yet notwithstanding, it is by good 
right, that bishops and presbyters are called sacer- 
dotes or saorificers, in regard of the same sacrifiee of 

* [Epist. ad Ephesioa, ^ 1 
fiiU IfiDgth in the Appendix 
the Tolume.] 
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lyer and thanksgiving, for which all Christians 
are called sacrificers : that is to say, by way of ex- 
cellence, because that which is the act of all, is, by 
ordinance of the apostles (passed upon the whole 
Church), reserved to be executed and ministered by 
them, whom that power, which preserveth that unity, 
which enforceth the prayers of the Church, is trusted 
with. 

He that refuseth this reason, as built upon con- 
sequences that convince not, must by consequence 
acknowledge, that the celebration of the Eucharist 
is peculiar to presbyters, merely by universal and 
perpetual practice of the Church, derived from the 
order settled by the apostles. Which, whether those 
of the Presbyteries will admit, I leave to themselves 
to advise. For, as for their pretence, that the mi- 
nistry of both sacraments, is convertible with the 
office of preaching, upon which they style their pas- 
tors, or preaching elders, " ministers of the word 
and sacraments," it appears to be as void of any 
ground from the Scriptures, as it is wide from the 
original and universal practice of the Church. The 
" ministry of the word" being the office of apostles 

[and evangelists, according to the Scriptures i the 
ministry of baptism, and preaching, communicable 
to deacons, and possibly to laymen, only the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist, proper to the power of the 
keys, in bishops and presbyters. But, putting all 
the reasons that here are advanced to compromise, 
yet, out of the promises, we have two effectual argu- 
ments, to convince the nullity of lay elders. The 
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first, from the manner of sitting in the church : in- 
a,8much as it hath been shewed, that the order and 
custom of it, is to be derived from the apostles them- 
selves, as being in use in their time. For, if the 
manner of their sitting in the church, were eo dis- 
tinguished, that all the presbyters sat in one rank, 
in the uppermost room, with the bishop in the midst, 
that is, in the head of them, his seat advanced above 
tiieira, as St. Hierom witnesseth of the bishops of 
Alexandria from St. Mark ; from which manner of 
sitting, thej are called by the Greek fathers irpot^poi, 
as in the Scriptures irpotarHrEi;, and in Tertullian, 
prwsidentes ; how can common-sense desire better 
evidence, that there are but two qualities, generally 
distinguishable in the Church, the one of presbyt«rs, 
sometimes called vpoiarCin^ (1 Tim. v. 1 7 ; 1 Thess. v. 
12), sometimes ityovjuvm (Heb. xiii, 7, 17), sometimea 
episcopi {1 Tim. iii. 2 ; Tit. 1, 5, 7), comprehending 
bishop and presbyters for the reasons alleged (for to 
these the deacons, as their ministers, arc to be re- 
ferred), the other of the people ? the same that in 
Tertullian are called Ordo et Flehs, in all ages of the 
Church since the apostles, the clergy and people. 
Secondly, seeing it is manifest, that the power of the 
keys is above the office of preaching to a Christian 
Church (indeed equal to that of celebrating the Eu- 
charist), it followetb, that it is against the order 
declared by the Scripture, that the power of the 
keys should be in any man, that is not allowed to 
preach and celebrate the Eucharist ; and therefore, 
that, by having the power of the keys, a man is 
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by rigbt qualified to do it. And truly, I do much 
marvel, how this conseiiuence can be refused, as to 
the office of preaching, when, as St. Paul requires, 
both of Timothy and Titus, that the presbyters 
which they ordain, bo SiSaicrutoi, that is, fit to teach. 
For, no common sense can allow, that the word 
imaso^oi, having the signification, not from preach- 
ing, but from governing, is not to coTnprehend go- 
verning elders as well as preachers. Therefore the 
Scriptures make those preachers, whom the Presby- 
teries make governing elders. Here follows a third 
argument, drawn from the only text of the apostle, 
upon which their lay elders are grounded, with any 
appearance (I Tim. v, 17) ; " Let the elders that 
rule well be counted worthy of double honour, espe- 
cially those that labour in the word and doctrine ;" 
for, by the apastle's discourse, it is manifest, and, so 
fer as I perceive, agreed on all hands, that the word 
honour, here spoken of, is maintenance, St. Paul's 
instruction supposing the order settled by the apos- 
tles to be this, that there aliould be in all Churches, 
eettled in cities, as aforesaid, a common stock, at the 
disposing of bishop and presbj-ters, rising from the 
oblations of the faithful, out of which, first, those 
that attended upon the government of the Church, 
and the offices of divine service ; then, those that 
could not attend the service of God, without main- 
tenance from the public, might find subsistence. For 
hereupon it is, that St, Paul chargeth Timothy to 
bonour widows indeed, that were destitute of main- 
tenance from their friends, that they might abide in 
prayers and supplications, as Anna the prophetess 
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(Luke ii. 36), and Juditli (viii. 5), and tlie good 
women tliat waited at the Tabernacle (Ex. xxxviii.8; 
1 Sam. ii. 22.) And when he saith, xV" KaraXiyiaOu, 
he shews, that there was then a Hat of them, called 
here KariXoyoe, by Church writers, afterwards canon, 
which, whosoever was entered into, received appoint- 
ment from the Church. (1 Tim. v. 6, 9, 16.) Let it 
therefore be said no more, that the distinction be- 
tween clergy and people is not found in the Scrip- 
tures, For, how can the office be more expressly 
distinguished, than by the appointment that is al- 
lowed for the execution of it! and therefore, when 
St. Peter charges the presbyters (1 Peter v, 3), /i^ 
naraKvpuviiv tuiv uMpay, he means not the people, but 
he means the same which Clemens in Eusebius, when 
he says, that St. John was wont to go abroad from 
Ephesus to foreign Churches, on purpose, irXnpov iva 
Ttt-h liXppuio-ai Twy ujri rou triitujiaroE atjinuyofxiviitv, that IS, 
to ordain some clergyman, that should be signified 
by the spirit : for in both places, xK^poe is taken for 
KXijpicoc, and so St. Peter's precept |U^ Kartun/piewovr-tc 
7-iuv KXi/pujv oXXa Tuiroi ytvo/xivtii to5 itoiiivwv consists of 
two members, not to domineer over the clergy that 
were under them, that is, the deacons, widows, and 
deaconesses, and to be a pattern to the flock. In this 
discourse of St. Paul, we have a further reason of dif- 
ference between the clergy and people, from that rule 
of life and oonversation to which the clergy was subject 
by the primitive discipline of the Church. For, if the 
Church allowed widows an appointment, in considera- 
tion of their daily attendance upon the service of trod, 
much more are we bound to conceive, that presbyters, 
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¥0111 the apostle allows a double appointment, are 
tied to double attendance on the same service ; a thing 
which cannot be expected of those who are tied to the 
world ; and therefore, Tertidlian (De Pnescript. cap. 
xli.) conderaneth the heretics, because their fashion 
was to make secular men presbyters. Seeing then, 
that the apostio allowetli the same double appoint- 
ment to the whole order of presbyters, let them that set 
up lay elders ask their own consciences, whether they 
can be content to allow them the same maintenance 
from the Church as themselves receive ? other^vise let 
them not imagine they can set them up by this Scrip- 
ture. For that some presbytprs should labour in 
preaching, though all are required "to be apt to 
preach," is no inconvenience in that state when con- 
gregations were not distinguished, but the whole office 
rested in the whole order of the clergy, in relation to 
the whole body of the people of a Church. You see 
by St. Paul (1 Cor. xiv.) that one assembly, whereof 
he speaks there, furnished with a great number of 
prophets, whether presbyters, or over and above them . 
In the records of the Church, we find divers times 
a whole bench of presbyters presiding at one assembly. 
Is any man so insatiable of preaching, as to think the 
Church unprovided of it, unless all those preached 
at all times! Is it not enough that Timothy is re- 
quired to count them especially worthy of double 
honour that labour in it i For by this means, those 
that laboured not in it, when and how Timothy finds 
it requisite, must know that their maintenance must 
come harder from his hands. For the last argument, 
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I must not forget the perpetual practice of the Church, 
though I name, for the present, but the words of 
Clemens, disciple to the apostles, who, in his epistle to 
the Corinthians [§ 40], to compose a difference among 
the presbyters of that Church, partly about the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, advises them to agree and 
take their turns in it. If all the presbyters might 
take their turns in it, then all might celebrate the 
Eucharist. If in that Church, then in all Churches. 
I know majiy Church WTiters are quoted to prove lay 
elders ; for that also is grown a point of learning, to 
load the margin with texts of Scripture and allega- 
tions of authors, in hope no man will take the pains 
to compare them, because, if he do, he shall easily 
find them nothing to the purpose. For instance, my- 
self have the honour to be alleged for one that approve 
lay elders, even in that place, of that very discourse 
where I answer the best arguments that ever I heard 
made for them, only because I said then, as now, that 
we are not bound to think that all presbyters preached 
during the apostles' times. What reason then can 
any reader have to presume, that any of their dead 
witnesses make more for their purpose than I who am 
alive, and stand to see myself alleged point blank 
against the position which I intended to prove, be- 
cause, forsooth, in their understanding, the premises 
which I use, stand not with the conclusion which I 
intended to prove ? But to speak plain English for 
the future, if any man can show by any WTiting of 
any Christian, from the apostles to this innovation, 
any man endowed with the power of the keys, that 
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was not also qualified to preach and to celebrate the 
Eucharist, I am content to be of the presbyteries the 
next morning, though I am so well satisfied that it 
wiU never be shown, that I say confidently, it will 
always be to-morrow. 

Now because the power of the keys, that is, the 
whole power of the Church, whereof that power is 
the root and source, is common to bishop and pres- 
byters, it is here demanded what act we can shew 
peculiar to the bishop, by precept of God's word, for 
which that order may be said to be superior to that 
of presbyters. A demand suitable to the definition 
of the school, wherein an order is said to be a power 
to do some special act: but extremely wide of the 
terms that have been held heretofore. Have we been 
told allthis while, that the Presbyteries are the throne 
and sceptre of Christ, the force and power of hia king- 
dom ; hath so much Christian blood been drawn for 
the cause ; and now, instead of shewing that they are 
either commanded, orconeistent with the word of God, 
is it demanded, that the government in possession 
in the Church, from the apostles, shew reason why it 
cannot be abolished, though instituted by the apos- 
tles ? Surely, though this is possible to be shewed, 
yet though it could not be shewed, it might be be- 
yond any power on earth to abolish tho order of 
bishops. For my part, I conceive I have shewed 
heretofore, that the power of every respective Church 
was deposited by the apostles with the respective 
bishop and presbyters ; and that therefore in the 
ages next to the apostles, the advice and consent of 
f3 
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the presbyters did concur with the bishop in ordering 
ecclesioatical matters ; whereas congregations were 
not yet distinct, but a bishop and presbyters over the 
common body of each Church. Over and above what 
hath been said, the condemning of Marcionat Borne, 
and of Noetua at Ephesua, are expressly said by 
Epiphanius, (Hfer. xlii. § i. & ii. Hier. Ivii. § i,), to 
have been done and passed, by tlie act of the presbyters 
of those Churches. The difference between Alexan- 
der, bishop, and Arius, presbyter of Alexandria, is 
said to have risen at a meeting and debate of that 
bishop and hie presbyters, in the letter of Conatantine 
to these two, reported by Eusebius, (De VitS, Con- 
stant, ii. cap. penult. [f»9]), and Epiphanius, Hier. 
Ixix. § iii.), and which is of a later date, the excom- 
munication of Andronicue, in Synesius, his fifty- 
seventh epistle, I find reported to have passed in the 
same sort; — and all this agreeable to the practice 
recorded in the Scriptures. For, when St. Paul in- 
atructeth Timothy, 8aying( ] Tun. v. 19,20), "Against 
a presbyter receive not an accusation, but under two or 
three witnesses. Them that sin rebuke openly, that the 
rest may fear," — is it not easy to gather from hence, 
that he commandeth such accusations to be brought 
and proved before Timothy with the rest of his pres- 
byters; but the competent censure to be executed 
before the whole congregation of the Church, And 
is it not manifest that St. James first gives St. Paul 
audience in a consistory of the presbyters, to advise 
what course ta take, before the congregation be ■ 
quaintfld with the business : (Acts xsi. 18) — the 
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same being the practice of St. Cyprian's time, wlieii 
Cornelius of Borne writeth to liim {Epiat. xlvi.) 
" placuit contralii presbyterium;" as also expresai-d 
in the Apostolical Oonatitutions {ii. 47), by the nanm 
of mivcSpta, or consietories appointed there to be hehl 
every weelt, for composing all diiferencea, against the 
Lord's day ; and therefore, as for my part, the 
learned Blondell might have spared all his exact dili- 
gence, to shew that presbyters did concur mth the 
bishop in acts of this nature. The cunning would 
be in proving the consequence, that therefore bishop 
and presbyters are all one, which all common-sense 
disavows. For be it granted, which he insisteth 
upon eo much, that (as the Commentary upon St. 
Paul's Epistles under St. Ambrose's name relatetii, 
Eph. iv. 1 1), at the first the eldest of the presbyters 
was wont to be taken into the place of the bishop : 
(for it is probable that this course was kept in some 
places, though his conjectures will not serve to prove 
that it was a general rule) : what will this enable him 
to infer as for the power of the bishop being once re- 
ceived into the first place : who knows very well the 
gallant speech of Valentinian, recorded by Ammi- 
anus, (lib. xxvi.) to the very army that had chosen 
him emperor, and at the instant of his inauguration 
began to mutiny about retracting their choice; that it 
was in their power to choose an emperor before they 
had done it ; intimating, that being chosen, it was 
not in their power to withdraw their obedience. For, 
by the same reason, whatsoever be the means that 
promoted the bishop, the measure of the power to 
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which he was promoted, must be taken from the law 
given the Church by the apostlea, expressed by the 
practice of it : as there ia no doubt but the Booian 
emperors were advanced to an absolute power, though 
by the choice of their eoldiers. It ia not my pur- 
pOBotosa^y that the power of the bishop in the Church 
is such. But it is my purpose to appeal to cominon 
sense and daily esperience, and to demand whether, 
in those societies or bodies, which consist of a stand- 
ing council and a head thereof, endowed with the 
privilege of a negative, the power of the head, and of 
the several members, be one and the same ! If not, 
then is there the same difference between the bishop 
and the presbyters, by the Scriptures, interpreted by 
the original practice of the Church. The instructions 
addressed to Timothy and Titus, I suppose, obliged 
not them alone, but all that were concerned, to yield 
obedience to what thereby they are commanded to 
do. If any thing concerning the subject of those in- 
structions, could have passed without Timothy and 
TituB, they were all a mere nullity. For instance, 
if, by the presbyters' votes, ordination might have 
been made without Timothy, they might commit sin, 
and the blame thereof lie on Timothy's score : to 
which St. Paul, if he lay hands suddenly on any 
man, makes him liable. So the angels of the seven 
Churches, as they are commended for the good, so 
are they charged with the sins of their Churches. 
Which, how can it be reasonable, but for the emi- 
nent power in them, without which, no public thing 
could pass S 1 do here willingly mention Ignatius, 
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' the injustice of that exception that is 
made against him. Surely, had we none but the old 
copy, which, for my part, is freely confessed to be in- 
terpolated, and mixed with passages of a later hand, 
I would confidently appeal to the common-sense of 
any man, not fascinated with prejudice, how that can 
be imagined to be always foisted in, which is the 
perpetual subject of all his epistlea : dwelling only 
upon the avoiding of heresy and schism ; and the 
avoiding of schism everywhere inculcated to consist 
in this, that without the bishop nothing be done, 
and all with advice of the presbyters! But it seems to 
me a special act of Providence, that the true copy of 
these epistles, free from all such mixture, is published 
during this dispute among us. Which the Lord 
Primate of Ireland having first smelt out, by the 
Latin translation which he published, Isaac Vossius, 
according as he presumed, hath now found and pub- 
lished, out of the library at Florence, far enough from 
suspicion of partiality in this cause. Nor is the 
learned Blondell to be regarded, presuming to stig- 
matize so clear a record for forged. It seems that 
his book was written before he saw this copy ; and 
had he not condemned it in his preface, he must have 
suppressed and condemned his own work. But when 
it appears that this record is admitted as true and 
native, of all that are able to judge of letters, it must 
appear, by consequence, that he hath given sentence 
against his oivn book. In the meantime, it is to bo 
lamented, that, by the force of prejudice, so learned 
a man had rather that the advantage of so many 
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pregnant authorities, of a companion of the apostles 
against the Socinians, should be lost to the Church, 
than part with his own, whether opinion or interest, 
oondemned by the same evidence. Certainly those 
weak exceptions from the style of Ignatius, have 
more in them of will than of reason, to all that have 
relished that simplicity of languaga, which (called by 
St. Paul ISuorixoe \6yoi), is to be seen in the writings 
of apostolical persons — Iren^us, Justin, Clemens Ro- 
manus, and after them Epiphauius, and the Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions : and he was very forward to find 
exceptions, that could imagine tliat Ignatius calleth 
the order of bishops pciiiTfpu.-tjy ra^n', because he so 
quahfieth the ordination of Damas, bishop of the 
Magnesiana, being a young man when he was ordain- 
ed bishop. Aa for tlie mention of the Valentinians' 
heresy in them, he hath been fully told, again and 
again, that the seeds of it are extant before Ignatius, 
in the writings of the apostles. But, as to my pre- 
sent purpose, he that considers of what consequence 
the unity of the Church is to the advancement of 
Christianity, and of what consequence, not only Ig- 
natius, but St. Cyprian, St. Hierom, and all men of 
judgment, profess the power of bishops to be to the 
preservation of the unity of the Church, will not beg 
the question with Blondell, by condemning Igna- 
tius's epistles, because the one-half of the subject of 
them ia this one rule — nothing to be done witliout the 
bishop ; all things to be done by advice of the presby- 
ters. That to the Philadelphians is remarkable above 
tlio rest, where he affirmeth, that, having no intelli- 
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ea from any man, of the divisions that were 
among them, the Holy G-hoet revealing it to him, 
said within him, for the means of composing them, 
" Without the bishop let nothing be done." If it be 
said that this rule is inefTectual, hindering rather 
than expediting the course of business : the answer 
is, that it is enough, that thus much is detenuined by 
the apoetlee, the rest remaining to be further limited 
by human right, as the state of the Church shall re- 
quire. 

According to this rule, it is justly said, that bap- 
tism is not given but by a bishop, as it is given only 
by those wliom the order of any Church which was 
never put in force without the bishop enableth to give 
it ; a thing manifestly seen by confirmation. What 
reason can we imagine, that Philip the deacon being 
enabled to do miracles, for the conversion of the Sa^ 
maritans, was not enabled to give the Holy Ghost, 
but the apostles must come down to do it! was it 
not to shew, that all gi-aees of that kind, were sub- 
ject to the graces of the apostles in the visible Church, 
whereof they were then chief governors. So that, as 
then, those that received the Holy Ghost, were there- 
by demonstrated to be members of the visible Church, 
in whioh God evidenced his presence, by that grace : 
so was it always found requisite that Christians be 
acknowledged members of the visible Church, by the 
prayers and blessing of their successors. Which or- 
der, as it serves to demonstrate this succession, to all 
that are void of prejudice, so had it been improved 
to this apostolical intent, what time as all Christians 
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began to be baptized in infancy, (renewing the con- 
tract of Christianity — that ia, the promise of baptism, 
and the chief pastor's acknowledgment of them for 
members of the Church upon that contract, by bless- 
ing them with imposition of liands), without doubt it 
had been and were the moat effectual means to retain 
and retrieve the ancient discipline of the Church, 
when men might see themaelvea, by their own solemn 
profeseion, obliged to forfeit the communion of the 
Church, by forfeiting the terms on which they were 
admitted to it. If it can thus be said that baptism 
is not given without the bishop, much more will the 
aame be said of other acts, of the power of the keys, 
whereof that ie the first. Presbyters have an inte- 
rest in it, Itmitable by canonical right ; but as to the 
visible Church, that any man be excommunicated 
without a bishop, ia against tliis rule of the apostles. 
About ordinations, divers matters of facts are in vain 
alleged by Blondell and others, from the ancient re- 
cords of the Church, tending to degrade bishops into 
the rank of presbyters. If the Goths, from the time 
of Valerian to the Council of Nice, for some seventy 
years, (as he conjeotureth out of Philostorgins, ii. 5) ; 
if the Scots before Palladius, aa Fordun, (iii. 8), and 
John Maire, (ii. 2), relate, retained Christianity un- 
der presbyters alone, without bishops, they had not, 
in that estate, the power of governing their own 
Churches in themselves, but depended on their neigh- 
bours that ordained them those presbyters - and the 
government of the Church among them then must 
be, as now among the Abasaines, where their one 
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bishop does nothing but ordain them presbj'tera, as 
Godignua, ubi supra, relates: and as the Catholic 
Christians of Antiochia lived for some thirty-four 
years after the banishment of Eustathius. (Theodo- 
«t, Eccleaiaat. Hist. i. 21.) But if the Goths had 
bishops before Ulfilas, at the Council of Nice, as he 
shews out of the Ecclesiastical Histories, is any 
man so mad as to grant him, who never endeavours 
to prove it, that they were made by their own pres- 
byters, rather than by the neighbour-bishops of the 
Boman Empire, from whence they received Christi- 
anity t The head of a monastery in Egypt bfiing a 
presbyter, is said by Cassiane, (Collat. iv. 2), to have 
promoted a monk whom he loved to the priesthood, 
la not this done by recommending him to his bishop 
for that purpose, though he ordained him not himself! 
The bishops of Durham and Lichfield are said by 
Bede (Eccles. Hist. Angl. iii. 3, 5) to come from the 
monastery of Hy, governed by a priest. And it is true, 
that the m.onkH of that monastery, having great repu- 
tation of holiness, swayed the Church there. But, 
withal, Bede mentions expressly the synod of the 
province, and therefore we need ask no further who 
.ordained them bishops, knowing, that by the primi- 
LJtive rules of the Church it is the act of a synod, 
to conceive this to be the meaning of the 
supposed St. Ambrose, upon Eph. iv. 2 ; whoro he 
saith, that at first, the eldest of the presbyters suc- 
ceeded the bishop, but that afterwards the course was 
.changed, "ut non ordo sed meritum crearet episeo- 
tpnm ;" which they imderstand thus : that his merit, 
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and not the bench of preabyters, should make the 
bishop thenceforth ; and therefore, that formerly the 
presbyterB did it. But thia is nothing : forit is plain 
that ordo here, signifies not the bench of presbyters, 
but a man's rank in it, according to the time of hie 
promotion to it. These and others of his slight ob- 
jections, are easily wiped away ; but there are two, 
which seem to moat men to create some difficulty. The 
one is the ninth [13] canon of the council of Ancyra, 
which, if the reading be tme which he produces, and 
Walo Meesalinus presses, intimates plain enough, 
that city presbyters might ordain presbyters at that 
time when it was made : the other is the Antiquities 
of the Church of Alexandria, published not long since, 
out of Eutychius's history, who was patriarch there 
in his time, and affirms, that from St. Mark to De- 
metrius, the bishop there was not only chosen, but 
ordained by imposition of the hands of twelve pres- 
byters of that Church, To the canon of Ancyra I 
acknowledge, that the reading which they follow, is, 
beside the copies which they allege, found in a very 
ancient written one of the library at Oxford, as well 
as in the old Latin translation of Dionysius Exiguus, 
jfuiptiruTKiiiroic fit) l^civat vpirrffuripovg tj iiaKivovQ \^£tpoTaveiy, 
aKXaftiiv fitjli rpea^uTifiotc 7r6Kcu>( xi^P'C J^w lirtrpaTriivat iiro 
rov lirifficoTrov jitra ypafiiiariay tv iedoTij ?rapou:/j. " That 
it be not lawful for country bishops to ordain presby- 
ters or deacons : nor for the city presbyters, without 
leave granted from the bishop, by letters in every 
pariah." But I cannot grant this reading to be true, 
which so many circumstances render questionable. 
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rFirst, ill an Arabic paraphrase, now extant in the 
I library, there is nothing to be found of that 
(e, dAXd /iqi* fiTiSi TTpcaliuTfpois ndXtoic- Secondly, 
I Isidore Mereator'a translation, which seems to be that 
I which was anciently received in the Spanish Ohurohee 
tefore Dionysius Exiguus, wherewith that copy 
agreed, which Hervotus translated, as also Fulgen- 
tius's Breviato, (Can. xcii.) and the copy of Dionysius 
Exiguus, which Pope Adrian the First followed, hath 
only this : " Vicariis episeoporuio, quos Grceci chore- 
piecopos vocant, non lioere presbyteros ve! diaconoa 
ordinare. Sed nee presbyteris civitatia, sine episcopi 
pnecepto, amplius aliquid imperare, vel sine authori- 
tate literarum ejus, in unaquaque parochia, aliquid 
agere." Thirdly, can the reading of the last words, 
[ttra ypafifiaTiiiv iv EtaoTij irapixK/y, seem probable to rea- 
sonable persona? what consequence of sense is there 
in saying, " unless license be granted by letters in 
every parish V which is plain in this reading, when 
it is said, "That the city presbyters do nothing in the 
parish," that is, in the country or diocese, " without 
I authority by the bishop's letters." Fourthly, seeing 
r this is that which is afterwards provided for by the 
I Council of Laodioea (Can. Ivi.) in the same subject, 
[ it seems very probable, that this should he the pro- 
r Tieion which the Council of Ancyra intended, as all 
1 Ignatius''s epistles and other canons (Apost. xl. 
Arelat. xxi.) express it. Though, for my part, I do 
I not believe that we have the true reading of this ca- 
I non, in any copy that I have heard of or seen : be- 
I cause the Arabic paraphrase aforesaid, deduces the 
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clause of the country bishops at large, that it is not 
granted thera, "Ut faeiant prcBbyteros neque diaconos, 
omnino, neqiie in villa neque in urbe, absque mandato 
episcopi : nisi rogatus fuerit episcopua hac de re, et 
permiserit eia ut faciant eos, necnon seripserit eia 
scriptum, quod authoritatera dabit eis eadem de re." 
Whereupon, I do believe that the canon is abridged 
and curtailed in all copies, and that the true intent 
of it conaiata in two clauses : the first, that country 
bishops ordain neither presbyters nor deacons with- 
out leave under the bishop's hand : the second, that 
the city presbyters do nothing in the diocese, without 
the like leave : though I undertake not to give you 
the words of mine own head. Aa for Eutychius, I 
cannot admit his relation to be historical truth, hav- 
ing forfeited his credit in that part of it, where he 
says, that there were no bishops in Egypt, beside 
him of Alexandria, before Demetrius. The contrary 
whereof appears by Euaebius, (Eccles. Hist. vi. I), 
where he says of Egypt, ruv S o&T-dfli ^apaumSp rijy 
iKiaKOTrrjypcafTTi totc ficra 'iouXtayov Ai/fiijVptoc uTtiXii^fi; 
" That then lately, Demetrius, after Julian, had un- 
dertook tho bishopric of the dlocesea there." For 
where there were dioceses there were bishopa ; and 
if Demetrius after Julian governed the diocese of 
Egypt, because bishop of Alexandria, then were there 
other episcopal Churches in that province, besides 
Alexandria, before Demetriua. Indeed, if there had 
been no bishops under Alexandria, it could not rea- 
sonably be avoided, that the bishop should be ordained 
by the presbyters : otherwise, foreign bishops, that 
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should be called to ordain them a bishop, must, by 
BO doing, purebaae a power over that Church, which 
never any can be said to have liad over those capital 
Churches of Aotiochia, Home, Alexandria, or Constan- 
tinople. But, supposing that there were bishops under 
him of Alexandria, it is a greater inconvenience to grant 
that their chief should be made without their consent, 
(which ordination implies, by the often-quoted rule of 
St. Paul, 1 Tim. V. 22) by the presbyters of Alexandria. 
And therefore, when St. Hierom says (Epist. Ixxxv.) 
that bishops were set over the presbyters, by custom 
of the Church, to avoid schism, because that, " Alex- 
andrtEB il Marco Evangelista usque ad Heraclam et 
Dionysium episcopos, preabyteri semper unum ex se 
electum, in excelsiori gradu coUocatum, episcopmn 
nominabant;" "at Alexandria, from Mark the evan- 
gelist, till Heraclas and Dionyaius were bishops, the 
presbyters were wont to choose one of their number, 
and placing him in a higher degree, named him their 
bishop :"— I am not to grant, that he intends, by these 
words, that he was ordained also by the presbyters. 
For instance, Eusebius (Eccles. Hist. vi. 29), relat- 
mg, that at the ordination of Fabianus at Borne, a 
dove lighting upon his head the people crying out, a/"X- 
Mrutc ia-i Toy dpoyov rijc fjriaKDKijs XajSofTai aiiTOV iTrtBiivat, 
'took him presently and set him in the bishop's throne C 
and yet it cannot be said, that, therefore, the people 
ordained him biahop. So likewise, the presbyturs of 
Alexandria seated one of their number in the bishop's 
chair, saith St. Hierom : this inatalHng, must needs 
have the foroe of a nomination by the presbyters, and 



BO sway and prejudice the consent of the bishopB aa- 
sembled to the ordination, (which regularly was to be 
done by a synod of bishops), that their choice was 
never known to have been void, before the time of 
Dionysiua and Horaclas, which was enough to ground 
St. Hierom an argument, though ineffectual. But 
seeing Eusebins shews us, that there were other 
bishops in Egj'pt ; seeing the life of St. Mark in Pho- 
tius eaith that he planted Churches in Pentapolis, 
(which seem to be those, over which, the authority of 
the bishop of Alexandria is established, by the Coun- 
cil of Nice, Can. vi.), I must not grant, that they 
received their chief from the presbyters of Alexan- 
dria, without their own consent, expressed by im- 
position of hands. This is my opinion of the credit 
which we are to give to these two passages, in point 
of historical truth. But supposing, not granting them 
both, I cannot see what can be inferred from either 
of them, prejudicial to the order of bishops, and the 
necessity thereof, above presbyters. For seeing it is 
acknowledged, that St. Mark ordained a bishop 
always to be head of that Church, and that by virtue 
of this ordinance, the presbyters find themselves 
obliged to proceed to create one, (which they did 
sooner at Alexandria than in other Churches, after 
the vacancy, saith Epiphanins, (Hter. Ixix. II), it is 
manifest, that the authority of a bishop is necessary 
to the validity of all acts of the Church, by St. Mark's 
ordinance : when they acknowledge themselves ne- 
cessitated to make one, in the first place, that the 
acta thereof may be valid. Again, as to the canon 
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of AncjTa; auppoae presbyters were ordained by 
presbyters, upon commission from the bishop, is this 
any prejudice to the rule, that nothing bo done with- 
out the bishop S or is it any advantage to them that 
would have no bishops, and so, do all against the 
bishop ? To my reason, Jt seems necessary to distin- 
guish between the solemnity which an act is executed 
with, and the power and authority by which it is 
done. And that it cannot be prejudicial to any 
power, to do that by another, which seemeth not fit 
to be immediately and personally executed by it : the 
dependence of the Church being safe, by the com- 
mission acknowledged, and, the unity of the Church 
by that dependence. Some acts of the primitive 
Church seera to require this distinction. As, the 
making of presbj'ters by the chorepiscopi or country 
bishops, mentioned in the ancient Greek canons : 
which, by all likelihood, were not properly bishops, 
because not heads of a city Church, which is the 
apostolical rule for episcopal Churches. For, the 
aforesaid Arabic paraphrase of the canon of Ancyra 
describes them thus ; "Interpretatio ejus est episcopi 
villamra, hoc est, vicarii episcopi per villas habi- 
tatas, qu£e fuerint in universa operatione, id est 
diocesi." " The meaning of countrj' bishops, is, that 
they are bishops of villages, that is, the bishop's 
vicars, in the best inhabited villages of all the diocese." 
So, it seems that they were set over the greater vil- 
lages, or bodies of villages, which, in regard of some 
secular right, resort to some one village, lying withm 
the territory of some episcopal city. Therefore the 




Council of Antiochia saith expressly, (can. x.), that 
they, and the countries which they govern, are both 
subject to the bishop of the city : whereupon, it seems 
they were ordained by that one bishop, (and so, not 
properly bishops, which are ordained by a synod, or 
the representatives of it), and tliat this is the x^'P°''o''i'' 
ImiTKOKav, which the canon there mentions. And this 
ia the reason why they are called vicarii episcoporum, 
bishop's deputies, in the ancient translation of the 
canons, as you have seen. So, if the canon of An- 
cyra enable them to ordain presbyters within their 
own precincts (for that must be the meaning of it, 
when it says, tv cKaar^ wapoi,:!^, signifying part of the 
territory of the city, assigned to their peculiar care), 
it seems to delegate this power of the bishop, not to 
be exercised, without letters under his hand and seal, 
as the canon expresaeth. Again, I suppose, no man 
will deny, that all ordinations in schism are mere 
nullities, though made by persona rightly ordained ; 
because against the unity of the Church. And yet, 
we find such ordinations made valid, by the mere 
decree of the Church, without ordaining anew. As 
the Meletians in Egypt, by the Council of Nice, in 
Epiphaniua and the eccleaiastioal histories ; and, as 
Pope Melchiades, much commended for it by St. Au- 
gustine, offered to receive all the Donatists in their 
own ranks, besides divers others that might be pro- 
duced. Among which, that expressed in the canons 
(Antioch. xiii. Apost. xxxvi.) deserves to be reme 
bered, whereby ordinations made in another bishop's 
diocose are made void. For the oidy reason why 
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some things, thougli they bo ill done, yet are to 
stand good, is, because the power that doth them 
extendeth to thera, but is ill used. So, when the 
power is usurped, as in all schism, or when that is 
done which the law makes void, it can be to no effect. 
Therefore, when the act of schism is made valid, it is 
manifest, that the order of bishop and presbyter, is 
conferred, in point of right, by the mere consent of 
the Church, which, by the precedent ordination, was 
conferred only in point of fact, being a mere nullity 
in point of right. Add hereunto, that of the Aposto- 
lical Constitutions, (viii. 27), that a bishop may be 
ordained by one bishop, being enabled by an order of 
the rest of the province, when they cannot assemble, 
in case of persecution, or the like. For, here, the 
power is derived from all, though the solemnity be 
executed by one. By the same reason it is, that con- 
firmation, in Egj'pt, was done by the presbyters : 
as the supposed St. Ambrose, upon Eph, iv, (agree- 
ing with the author of the Qusestiones in Vetus et 
Novum Teatamentura, Qucest.ci. among St. Augustine's 
works), witnesseth : for that is it, which the one of 
them means by consignant, the other by consecrat, 
because both limit their assertion, that it was only 
done in the absence of the bishops. Which cannot 
be supposed at ordinations, because they were re- 
gularly to be made at a synod of bishops. For, 
seeing it was done only in the absence of the bishop, 
by oonsequence, it was done by order and commission 
from the bishop, by which the custom was established, 
and therefore, cannot be prejudicial to that power. 
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by virtue whereof it was done, aa by authority derived 
from it. And, to my understanding, this is the rea- 
son of that which we find done, (Acts xiii. 1), where, 
Paul and Barnabas, being ordained by the immediate 
act of the Holy Ghost, to preach to tlie Gentiles, the 
solemnity thereof is perfonned by those, in whom we 
cannot imagine the power of sending them to rest. 
In which opinion I am much confirmed, by the prac- 
tice of the Synagogue. For though it is manifestj 
that the custom, of promoting judges by imposition of 
hands, came from the example of Moses, and the or- 
daining of the seventy elders, and Joshua, yet we 
must believe their records, compiled by Maimoni, 
(Tit. de Synedrio, cap. iv.) when they tell us, that, 
in process of time, it was done without that solem- 
nity, by an instrument, or so, and yet, still called, 
nevertheless, riD'QD, that is, imposition of hands. 

And now let them that demand, what is that spe- 
cial act which bishops are able to do, and presbyters 
not, take their choice. If they be content, that the 
bishops acting with this interest, that ivithout him 
nothing be done, be counted a special act, they have 
the special act which they demand, in all things that 
are done in the Church. If they be not, though it is 
easy enough to dispute it everlastingly, yet I will not 
contend with them about it, seeing it is enough that 
nothing is done without him, to make him a fair step 
above his presbyters. And yet, I conceive, there is 
an act to bo named pecidiar to bishops, which is, to 
sit in a council. Which consisting of the representa- 
tives of all Ghurehea, and not capable of all presby- 
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ters, and the bishop's right being, that without him 
nothing be done in hia Church, it follows, that by the 
right by which he ia a bishop, he is a member of his 
synod, which no priest can be but by privilege, see- 
ing the whole order cannot. And this according to 
the Scriptures. For, by the premises, the apostles 
had place in the council at JeruBalem, as ordinary 
governors of the Churehos concerued in it, which 
Churches had there no other representatives but 
Paul and Barnabas, (as heads of the Churches which 
they had founded so lately. Acts xiii. xiv.) ; as it ap- 
pears, when, by them the decree is delivered to exe- 
cution in the Churches. (Acts xvi. 4.) As for the 
presbyters mentioned in it, the same evidence which 
assures us that they were presbyters, assures us also, 
that they were presbyters of the Church at Jerusa- 
lem, and none else. This I conceive the fittest to be 
thought the special act of a bishop. For, the unity 
of the whole Church arises from the power deposited 
in each Church : by virtue whereof, he that commu- 
nicates with any one Church, in any rank of it, com- 
ith all Churches in the same. Which 
the primitive Church the effect of the " literse 
I formatae," or " letters of mark," by which this unity 
I of the ancient Church was maintained, inasmuch as 
I he that travelled with such a testimony of his rank in 
P anyone Church, by virtue of the same was received in 
[ all Churches where he came. And therefore, Synesius, 
in the sentence of excommunication against Andro- 
nicuB, which, by his fifty-seventh epistle he published 
to the Cburohes, addeth, that if any Ciiurch con- 
g2 
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teiiming the eentcnco of hie Church as a small and a 
poor one, should receive Andronious to communioti, 
without satisfaction given to him and his Church, 
thereby it shall become guilty of schiam. This holds, 
as such acts are not questioned by any greater part 
of the Church, as not concerning tlio state of other . 
Churches. Which if they be, then as no such Church 
can be concluded but by the act to which themaelvea 
concur, (whereby, all excommunications, and ordioa- 
nations, as well as making of canons are the subject 
of synods) so, the chief power must needs be moat 
seen, in that act which concludes all Churches con- 
cerned, which is the act of a sj-nod. 

As concerning the objection, that there ia no pre- 
cept in the Scripture, that bishops govern all Churches, 
and that many things ordained by the apostles are 
abolished in the Church ; it is a question, whether it 
come from less skill or proceed to worse consequence ; 
for, unless we will betray the advantages of the 
Church to very many, and perhaps to all heresies and 
schisms that ever were, we must confess, that as there 
are precepts in the Scripture that oblige not, so there 
are many things not set down in the Scripture in the 
form of precepts that oblige. What can be delivered 
in a more express form of precept, than that of St. 
Paul, that women pray with their heads covered, 
men with theirs uncovered ! and yet, where is it in 
force i The same is to be said of the decree of Jeru- 
salem, against eating things strangled, and blood. 
On the other side, we find by the Scriptures, that 
the apostles kept the Lord's day, but do not find there 
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that tliey commanded it to be kept. As for the fourth 
GommaQdment, I suppose it is one thing to rest on 
the day that God ceased his work, and another on 
the day that he began it. And if there be precepts 
in the Scripture, that now oblige not, why niay not 
Socinus dispute that the precept of baptism was tem- 
porary for them that had been enemies to the faith 
afore? and though I say not that he shall have the 
better hand, (for the truth cannot be contrary to the 
truth), yet, it sliall not be possible for every Christian 
to diacera whether he hath it or no, unless there be 
some more sensible ballast than nice consequences 
from the text of the Scripture. If it be thus of bap- 
tism, much more of the oucharist, which, as you saw, 
is not used any more in the Church as it was insti- 
tuted. As for the power of the keys, it is absolutely, 
by this answer, betrayed to the Socinians, who would 
have it peculiar to the apostles : for, it is nowhere 
dehvered as a precept, but only as a privilege. What 
means is there then to end everlasting difficulties { 
surely, the same that there is to understand all posi- 
tive laws that ever were. For if the ancient inter- 
ruption of the practice of any law, secure the Chureli, 
that it was not given to all times and places, sure that 
which is not mentioned as a precept, and yet has 
been always in practice without interruption, as it was 
in force afore it was mentioned, so was intended to 
oblige, not by the mention, but by the act that first 
established it, evidenced by practice. Which if it be 
80, then is there no power on earth able to abolish 
the order of bishops, having been In force in all 
Churches ever since the apostles. 
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I muat not pass this place of limiting all interests; 
without a word or two of the office of deacons in the 
Church ; in regard of two extreme opinions ; one of 
Geneva, that makes them mere laymen, collectors of 
alms by necessary consequence, because under their 
lay elders ; the other of some that would have them 
understand to be presbyters aa oft aa St. Paul men- 
tions but two orders of bishops and deacons. (Phil, 
i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 8.) But as the apostles were at first 
their own deacons, before the Church allowed them 
some to wait on them, and yet their own function was 
then holy, though some parts of it nearer to the end 
of the soul's health ; ao when deacons were made, 
reason enforces that they should attend on the mean- 
est part of the office of the apostles, but always on 
holy duties. For, the tablea which the apostles saw 
first, furnished themselves, but were attended by the 
deacons in doing it, when they were made were the 
same, which St. Paul speaks of, (1 Cor. xi. 20), 
which the eucharist was celebrated at, as the custom 
was daily to do at Jerusalem, (Acts ii. 42, 46) ; 
and therefore, their office, by this, was the same 
then, as always it hath been eince, to wait upon the 
celebration of the eucharist. Secondly, I have shewed 
afore, that even the apostles and their followers the 
evangelists, were also deacons, with as much dif- 
ference aa there ia between the peraons whom they 
served — that is, between our Lord and hia apostles 
on the one side, and the bishop and presbyters of a 
Church on the other. Whereupon the ministera of 
bishops and presbyters are called deacons absolutely ; 
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and the word SioKoi'tiv, without any addition, signifies 
to execute a deacon's office ( 1 Tim. lii. 1 0.) But the 
apostles and evangehsts are called deacons, with ad- 
ditions signifying whose minietera, or to what special 
purpose as hath been said. Thirdly, when St. Paul 
says : " They that do the office of a deacon well, pur- 
chase themselves a good step," (1 Tim. iii. 13), Cle- 
mens AlexandrinuH, and the practice of the Church, 
interprets this step to be the rank of presbyters. 
Therefore they were in the next degree to it afore. 
Fourthly, it hath been shewed, that they sat not, 
but stood in the Church, as attending the bishop and 
presbjiiers sitting, and yet were employed in the 
offices of preaching and baptizing. And accordingly, 
in the primitive Church, a great part of the service, 
reading lessons, singing psalms, and some part of the 
prayers, were ministered by them, as I have shewed 
in the Apostolical Form of Divine Service, (cap. x), 
which held correspondent! y in the sj-nagoguo. For 
the ministers and apparitors of their consistories, 
were also their deacons, and ministered Divine ser- 
vice in the sjTiagogue. Whereby it appears to be 
the ordinance of the apostles, that the younger sort 
of those that dedicated themselves to the service of 
the Church, should be trained up in the service of the 
bishop and presbyters, as well to the understanding 
of Christianity, as to the right exercise of ecclesiasti- 
cal offices; that in their time, such as proved capable, 
might come to govern in the Church themselves. 

That which remains, concerning the interest of the 
people of the Church, will be easily discharged, if we 
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remember, that it must be sucli aa raay not preju- 
dice either the dependence of Churches, or the chief 
power of the bishop with the presbyters in each par- 
ticular Church. The law of the twelve tables, " Salus 
popull suprema lex esto," though it were made for a 
popular state, not for a. kingdom, yet admits a dif- 
ference between populus and pkhs, and requires the 
chief rule to be the good, both of senate and com- 
mons, not of one part alone. So likewi^, that which 
is said in the Scriptures to have been done by the 
Church, must not therefore be imagined to be done by 
the people, because the Church consists of two parts, 
called by Tertullian oj"rfo andyfoSa ; in the terms of lat- 
ter times, the clergy and people, but preserving the 
respective interests of clergy and people. In the choice 
of Matthias it is said, "they set two:" (Acts i. 23); 
what they, but the Church ? in which the people were 
then better Christians, than to abridge the apostles ; 
but, proportionably, they are always to respect the 
bishop and presbyters, if they ivill obey the apostles 
that command it. (1 Thes. v. 12, IS; Heb. xiii. 7, 17.) 
So when St. Paul says, " Do not ye judge those that 
are within," (1 Cor, v. 12), speaks he to the people 
or to the Church, that is, to the bench of presbyters 
a,nd the people in their several interests, and that not 
without dependence upon the apostles ? The words 
of our Lord, " Die Ecclesiffi,'" (Matth. xviii. 17), make 
much noise. At the end of my book of the Aposto- 
lical Form of Divine Service, p. 428, you have a pas- 
sage of St. Augustine, Cont. Epist. Parmen. iii. 2, 
that excommunication is the sentence of the Church. 
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And yet, I suppose, no man hath the confidenco io 
dispute, that in St. Augustine's time it was the sen- 
tence of the people. So the escoramuoication of 
AndronicuB, in Syneaiua's eeven-and-fiftieth epistle, 
is entitled "to the Church," yet no man imagines tiiat 
the people then did excommunicate. Is not the case 
the same in the Synagogue ? Moaea ie commanded to 
apeak to the congregation of the children of Israel, 
and he speaks to the elders:" (Exod. xii. 3,21): does 
Mosea disobey Grod in ao doing, or does he under- 
Btand the command of God, better than this opinion 
would have him, in speaking to the elders, who, he 
knew, were to aet on behalf of the people f The law 
commands " the congregation to offer for ignorance." 
(Lev. iv. 13, 14.; Numb. xv. 22, 24.) How shall all 
the congregation offer I Maimoni answers, in the 
Title of Errora, cap. xii. and xiii., that tho great con- 
sistory offers as often as they occasion the breach of 
the law by teaching, that is, interpreting it errone- 
ously. In the law of the cities of refuge, it is said, 
" The congregation shall judge," and "the congrega^ 
tion ahall deliver the manslayer." (Nura.xxxv. 25, 26.) 
The elders of the city of refuge were to judge, in pre- 
sence and in behalf of the people, whether the man- 
slayer waa capable of the privilege of the city of 
refuge or not, as you read, Joahua xx. 4, 6. Seeing 
then, that these things being done by the elders are 
said to be done by the Synagogue, or assembly of the 
people, in behalf of whom they are done, it is a wrong 
to ike Scriptures, when we say, that which they re- 
port to be done by the Church was acted by the chief 
fi3 
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power of the apostles and presbyters, with consent of 
the people. For it is manifest in the Scriptures, 
that, in the apostles' times, all publio acts of the 
Church were passed at public assemblies of the same; 
as ordinations (Acts i. 23 ; vi. 3, 6) ; excommunica- 
tione (Matth. xviii. 18, 19, 20 ; 1 Cor. y. 4 ; 2 Cor. 
ii. 10) ; councils (Acts xv. 4, 25) ; other acts (2 Cor. 
viii. 19.) And herewith agrees the primitive custom 
of the Church for divers ages, to be seen in a little 
discourse of the learned Blondell, " Of the Right of 
the People in the Church," published of late. And 
can this be thought to no purpose, unless it dissolve 
the unity of the Church, or that obedience to the 
clergy which God commandeth! Is it nothing to 
give satisfaction to the people of the integrity of the 
proceedings of the Church, and by the same means 
to oblige superiors to that integrity, by making the 
proceedings manifest, and so to preserve the unity of 
the Church ? I say not that these times are capable 
of such satisfaction, upon the like terms, as then : 
but from this practice under the apostles, I shall 
easily grant the people an interest in such things as 
may concern their particular congregations, of ex- 
cepting against such proceedings as can appear to 
them to bo against any rule of the Scripture, or of 
tlie whole Church, For this interest it is upon which 
the people is demanded, in the Church of England, 
what they have to say against ordinations and mar- 
riages to be made. And if their satisfaction in mat- 
ter of penance were to be returned, it would bo no 
more than the same reason infers. Especially be- 
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cause it hath been showed, that prayers of the peo- 
ple, or of the Church, is one part of the means to 
take away sin by the keys of the Church ; the other 
being the humiliation of the penitent, according to 
that order and meaaui-e which the bishop and pres- 
bj'tera shall prescribe. (James v. 14, 15 ; 2 Cor. 
xii. 20, 21 ; Matth. xviii. 20 ; 1 John v. 16.) And 
if this interest were made effectual by the laws of 
Christian states and kingdoms, to the hindriince of 
such proceedings wherein the power of the Church 
may be abused, the Ohui-ch shall have no cause to 
complain. But, that the power should be taken from 
the Church, beeauso the laws of the state are not so 
good as they might be, is as unjust and pernicious a 
medicine, as to put the chief power in the hands of 
the people. For, seeing it hath been demonstrated, 
that as it was the custom to pass such acts at the 
assemblies of the whole Church, bo was it also, to ad- 
vise and resolve upon them at the consistories of the 
clergy, it is manifest, that the suffrage of the people, 
often mentioned in Church writers, was not to resolve, 
but to pass what was resolved afore, because nothing 
appeared in bar to it. For the interest of the people 
extending no further than thetr own Church, and it 
being impossible that all the Christians within the ter- 
ritorieB of cities, belonging to the respective Churches, 
should all assemble at once, it is manifest, none of 
these matters could be resolved by number of votes, and 
therefore that the power wae not in the people, but a 
right, to be satisfied of a right use of the power by 
those that had it ; which, how it may be made effec- 
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tual to the btsnetit of the people id a Gliristian Ghnrcli 
and state, ia not for lue to deturmine. But by virtue 
of this right it is, that (as Justellue in hia notes upon 
the Greek and African caoons, hath observed to ua, 
especially out of the records of the Churches of Africk 
and of the west), for divers ages, the best of the peo- 
ple, who, as he shows, were called senioreg et presb^- 
teri ecclesiarum, were admitted to assist at the passing 
of the public acts of those Churches. In all which, 
OS there is nothing to be found like the power of the 
keys, which lay eldera are created to manage ; so, he 
that will consider the interest, in which it appears 
they did intervene, comparing it with the intolerable 
trouble, which the concurrence of the people was 
found to breed when the number of Christiana was in- 
creased by the emperor's professing Christianity, will 
easily judge, that it was nothing else but the interest 
of the people which, in succeeding ages, was referred 
to some persona choaen out of them to manage in the 
public acta of the Church. And this custom ia suit- 
able enough with the office of church- wardens in the 
Church of England, if it had been established, as 
well in the mother and cathedral, aa in the parish 
churches. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



These things thus determined, and the whole power 
of the Church thus limited in bishops aod presbytere, 
with reservation of the interest of tho people speci- 
fied : it follows necessarily, that no secular person 
whatsoever, endowed with sovereign or subordinate 
power, in any Btat«, is thereby endowed with any part 
of this ecclesiastical power hitherto described. Be- 
cause it hath been premised for a principle, here to 
be reassumed, that no state, by professing Christian- 
ity, and the protection thereof, can purchase to it- 
self, or defeat the Church of any part of tho right 
whereof it stands possessed, by the original institu- 
tion of our Lord and his apostles ; and therefore, no 
person endowed with any quality, subsisting by the 
constitution of any state, can challenge any right that 
subsisteth by the constitution of the Church, and 
therefore belongeth to some person qualified by the 
same. For ecclesiastical power I understand here 
ia be only that which subsisteth by the constitution 
of the Church ; and therefore all by Divine right, 
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to all that acknowledge no tniman authority capable 
of foumiing the Church : and therefore by Divine 
tight invested in the persons of them that have re- 
ceived it, mediately or immediately, from the apos- 
tles : (seeing it is noways imaginable, how any man 
can stand lawfully poaaeBsed of that power, which is 
effectually in somebody else, from whom he claimeth 
not) : and therefore not to be propagated but by the 
free act of them that so have it. But I intend not 
hereby to exclude secular powers from their right in 
Church matters, but intend to distinguish between ec- 
olesiastical power and power in ecclesiastical matters, 
and these to distinguish by the original, from whence 
they both proceed, because, so we shall be best able 
to make an estimate of the effect which both of them 
are able to produce, according to the saying observed 
afore, " That the water rises no higher than it de- 
scended afore." For, if by ecclesiastical power, we 
mean that which arises from the constitution of the 
Church, it is not posaiblo, that by any quality not de- 
pending on the same, any man should be enabled to 
any act that doth. But if power in matters of reli- 
gion, be a power necessary to the subsistence of all 
states, then have Christian states that power in the 
disposing of Christianity, which all states in general 
have, in the disposing of those things which concern 
that religion which they suppose and profess. And 
this to pTOve, 1 mH not be much beholden to the re- 
cords of histories, or to the opinions and reasons of 
philosophers : seeing common-sense alone is able to 
shew ua that there is not any state professing any re- 
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ligion, that does not exercise an interest in disposing 
of matters of religion, as they have relation to the 
public peace, tranquillity, and happiness of that peo- 
ple. The power of disposing in matters of religion, 
is one part, and that a very considerable one, of that 
public power wherein sovereignty consists, which 
subordinate powers enjoy not, by any title, but as 
derived from the sovereign. Wherefore, having pre- 
mised for a principle in the beginning, that Christi- 
anity makes no alteration in the state of civil socie- 
ties, but establishes all in the same right, whereof 
they stand possessed when they come to embrace 
Christianity, I must infer, that the public powers of 
Christian states liave as good right to the disposing 
of matters of Christianity, (so that, according to the 
institution of Christ, nothing done by the Church may 
prove prejudicial to the state), as any sovereign 
power that is not Christian, hath, in the disposing of 
matters of that religion which they profess. For, 
seeing it is part of the profession of Christianity, to 
confirm and establish, not to question or unsettle 
any thing which is done by civil justice in any state, 
whatsoever secular powers shall do towards maintain- 
ing the state of this world in tranquillity, cannot 
be prejudicial to Christianity rightly understood. 
Neither can it be true Christianity which cannot 
stand with the course of true civil justice. It hath 
been effectually proved by Church writers against 
the Gentiles, that supposing them not to believe the 
Christian faith, notwithstanding, they cannot with 
civil justice persecute t!ie Christians ; and all upon 
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thiB score, that Christianity containeth nothing pre- 
jndicial to civil society, but all advantageous. But 
though the Obrietian religion be grounded upon 
truth indeed revealed from God ; yet religion, in 
general, is a moral virtue, and part of the profession 
of all civil nations. In so much as, that people 
which should profess to fear no God, would thereby 
put themselves out of the protection of the law of 
nations, and give all civil people a right and title 
to seek to subdue them for their good, and to con- 
strain them to that which the light of nature is able 
to demonstrate to be both true and due. For, how 
can any of them expect faith and truth in civil com- 
merce, from them that acknowledge no reason for it l 
or how can they be thought to acknowledge any rea- 
son for it, that acknowledge no God to punish the con- 
trary ! or how can they be but enemies of mankind, 
from whom that cannot be expected ? But in Chris- 
tianity there is that particularity, which I declared 
afore, that God hath declared his will and pleasure 
to be, that it be received into the protection of all 
kingdoms and conunon wealths. Wherefore, it is 
further the ivill of God, that secular powers that are 
Christian, net in the protection of Christianity, not 
only as secular powers, but as Christians ; and by 
consequence, that they hold themselves obliged to 
the maintenance of all parts of Christianity ;^that 
is, whatsoever is of Divine right in the profession 
and exercise of it. But it is very well said other- 
wise, that this whole right of secular powers in ec- 
clesiastical matters, is not destructive but cumula- 
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tive ; that is, that it is not able to defeat or abolish 
any part of that power, which, by the conatitution of 
the Church, is settled upon ecclesiastical persons ; 
but stands obliged to the maintenanco and protec- 
tion of it. For, seeing this power in the persona 
endowed with it by the constitution of the Church, ie 
a very considerable part of that right which God hath 
established in his Church, it follows necessarily, 
that no power ordained to the maintenance of all 
parte thereof, can extinguish this. And truly, he 
that advises but with his own common-sense, shall 
easily perceive that ecoleaiaetioal power may be able 
to preserve order and discipline in the Church, by 
itself, so long aa the world, that ia, the state, pro- 
fesses not Christianity, as we see it was, before the 
BiOman Empire was Christian. But when the state 
professes Christianity, it cannot be imagined, that 
persons qualified by the state, will ever willingly sub- 
mit to acknowledge and ratify the power of the 
Church, in all the acts and proceedings thereof, un- 
leas the co-active power of the sovereign enforce it. 
^L All states, therefore, have sovereign power, as well 
^M in matters of Cliristian religion, aa in other points of 
^M sovereignty ; that is, they ai-e able to do all acts of 
^M sovereign power in Church matters : to give laws, 
^K aa well concerning matters of reUgion, aa civil aifairs: 
^B to exercise jurisdiction about ecclesiastical causes : 
^m to command in the same, which seema to be the moat 
H eminent act of sovereignty, seeing that giving of laws 
H and jurisdiction, are but particulars of that general, 
H the one ; — that is, giving laws in generals, the other, 
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that is, jurisdiction in particular cauaes, and both of 
them tending to limit that power of command or em- 
pire, which otherwise is absolute in the disposition 
and will of the sovereign ; and therefore, the most 
civil people that ever was, the Romans, have denomi- 
nated sovereignty by this act of command, Imperium, 
or Empire. But all these acta of sovereign power in 
Church mattera, being distinguished from the like 
acta of ecclesiastical power, not by their material but 
formal objects ; that is, not by the things, persons, 
or causes in which, but by tlio reasons upon which, 
and the intenta to which they are eserciaod, must 
needs leave the powers of the Church entire, to all 
purposes, as it finds the same in those that have 
it, by the constitutiona of the Church. 

Here are two points of the power of the Church to 
be settled, before we go any further ; not because of 
any affinity or depondance between them, but because 
the reason is the same, which causes the difficulty in 
both. Whether there be an original power in the 
Church to give laws as to the society of the Church : 
whether there be an original right in the Church to 
tithes, oblations, first-fruita, and, generally, to all 
conaecrate things, seem to moat men more than 
disputable, because the accessory acts of secular 
powers (which in all Christian states have made the 
laws by which Christianity is exercised, the laws of 
those several states have established the endowment 
of the Church upon it, by that co-active power which 
they only in chief are endowed with), being most visible 
se, seem to have obscured the original 
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tight of the Church in both particulars. Over and 
besides all tbia, those of the Congregations deny 
the Church all power of giving laws, rules, canons, 
or however you please to call them, to the Church ; 
for, to this purpose, they make all congregations ab- 
solute and sovereign, that nothing be done in the 
Church without the consent of every member of it ; 
not acknowledging so much as that rule, which all 
human society besides acknowledges, the whole to be 
bound by the act of the greater part ; but requiring 
that every man's conscience be satisfied in everything 
that the Church does, unless some happily appear 
wilful, whom, by way of penalty, they neglect for 
that time. 

Aa for those of the preabj-teries, I cannot deny 
that they grant the Church this power : but, it seems 
upon condition that it may rest in themselves : 
for, to the laws of this Church, in which they received 
and professed Christianity, they oppose the saying of 
the apostle, that it stands not with charity, for the 
Church to enjoin anything which weak conscienoea 
may be offended at : and that of our Lord, that thia 
would be will-worship and serving of God according 
to human traditions ; which are all the arguments 
which those of the Congregations allege for their 
opinion, so far as I can learn. It will be, therefore, 
worth the while to consider tlie cases which the 
apostle decides upon tlmt principle, though I have 
done it in part already in my larger Discourse (p. 309) ; 
for, so long as the case is not understood in which 
the apostle alleges it, uo marvel if it be brought to 
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prove that which he never intended by it. We know 
he resolves both the Romans and the Corinthians by 
this sentence. With the Corinthians, the case was 
concerning the eating of things sacrificed to idols ; 
which the apostle manifestly distinguishes that it may 
be done two ways, materially, and formally ; mate- 
rially, when a man eats it " as a creature of Grod, 
giving liini thanks for it ;" which the apostle there- 
fore determines to be agreeable to Christianity, 
(1 Cor. viii. 7) : formally, when a man eats it, "with 
conscience of the idol as a thing sacrificed to it,*" as 
the apostle expresses it, that is, with a religious re- 
spect to it, which, therefore, he allows at large to be 
idolatry. (1 Cor. x. 7, 14.) Wherefore, though things 
sacrificed to idols, be as free for Christians to eat as 
any men else, yet, in some cases and circunsatanoes, 
it so fell out, that a Christian eating with a Gentile 
of their sacrifices, (the remains whereof were the 
cheer which they feasted upon, and their feasts part 
of the religion which they served their idols with), 
might be thought by a weak Christian to hold their 
Bacrificing as indifferent as their meat, and he that 
thus thought, be induced to eat them, formally, as 
things offered to idols : as eating them in the tem- 
ples of idols, or, at a feast made by a GJentile, upon 
occasion of some sacrifices. (1 Cor. viii. 10 ; x. 27.) 
In this case the apostle determines, that charity re- 
quires a Christian to forbear the use of his freedom, 
when the use of it may occasion a weak Christian to 
fall into misprision of idolatry. But, among the Bo- 
mans, the case which St. Paul speaks to, waa between 
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Christians oonverted from Jewa and from GeutileH ; 
aa appears by the particulars which he mentions to 
be Hcnipled at, to wit, " days and meats," (Rom. xiv. 
2, 5); and the offence likely thtirohy to come to pass, 
this, that Jewish Ohristians, seeing the heathenish 
eat things forbidden by the law, (and perhaps, among 
the rest, things sacrificed to idols, forbidden, not by 
the letter of the law, but by the interpretation and 
determination of it in forco by the authority of the 
Synagogue, or Consistory), might imagine that Chris- 
tians renounced the law of God, and, by consequenee, 
the God of the law ; and eo, out of zeal to the true 
God, fail from Christianity and perish : for this is 
manifestly the otfenoc, and stumbling, which the 
apostle speaks of, (Rom. xiv. 13, 15, 20), as I have 
showed out of Origen, in the place aforo-quoted. 
Here is then the sentence of the apostle, that, when 
the use of those things wherein Cliristians are not 
limited by the law of God, becomes an occasion of 
falling into sin to those that understand not the rea^ 
son of the freedom of Christians, charity requires a 
Christian to forbear the use of this freedom. From 
whence, who so infers, that therefore, no ecclesiasti- 
cal law can be of force, when it meets with a weak 
conseienoe, and therefore never, because it may always 
meet with such, will conclude the contrary of the 
apostle's meaning. For, when Christianity makes 
all things free to a Christian that are not limited by 
God's law, it makes not the use of this freedom ne- 
cessary to Christianity ; the apostle saying expressly, 
that " the kingdom of God is not meat and drink," 
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(Bom. xiv. 17) ; by conaequenco, not the observing, 
or not observing of days : that ia, conaJsts no more 
in not eating, or not observing days, than in eating 
and in observing them. So that, as he that submits 
unto the law of charity, must forbear hie freedom 
once and aa often as the use of it miuistereth offence, 
so for the same reason muat he always forbear the 
use of it whensoever the use of it comes to be re- 
strained, though not by God's law, yet by the law of 
the Church: because the greatest offence, the greatest 
breach of charity, is, to call in question the order 
established in the Church, in the preservation whereof 
the unity of the Church conaisteth, Whereunto thus 
much may be added, that, aa the things that are de- 
termined by the canons of the Church, are not deter- 
mined by God's law, as to the apecies of the matter 
and subject of them, yet, as to the authority from 
whence the determination of them may proceed, they 
may be aaid to be determined by God's laws, inas- 
much as by God's law that authority is established, 
by which those things are determinable, which the 
good order and unity of the Church requires to be 
determined. The evidence of which authority, ia as 
express in God's book as it can be in any book inspired 
by God. Those of the Congregations indeed, betake 
themselves here to a fort, which they think cannot 
be approached, when they aay, that, what ia written 
in the Scriptures is revealed from above, and there- 
fore, the laws that are there recorded, are no prece- 
dents to the Church, to use the like right. For, it 
is manifest by tlie Scriptures of the Old Teatament, 
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that there were many laws, ordinances, constitution a, 
or what you please to call them, in force at that time, 
which no Scripture can show to have been com- 
manded by revelation from G-od, as the law of God. 
Daniel forbore the king's meat, because a portion of 
it was sacrificed to their idols, dedicating the whole 
to the honour of the same : that ie, he forbore to eat 
tilings sacrificed to idols materially. Therefore, that 
order which we see was afterwards in force among 
the Jews, was then in use and practice : not by the 
law of ttod ; therefore by the determination of those 
whom the law gave power to determine such matters. 
The prophet Joel reckons up many circumstances and 
ceremonies of the Jews' public fasts and huTniliationg, 
(Joel ii. 15-17) ; which are so far from being com- 
manded by the law, that the Jews' doctors confess, 
there is no further order for any fasts in the law, 
than that which they draw, by a consequence far 
enough fetched, out of Num. x. 9, where order is 
given for making the ti'umpete, which they say, and 
the prophet supposes, that their fasts were proclaimed 
with. (Maimoni, Tit. Taanith, cap. i.) In another 
prophet (Zac. vii. 3 ; viii. 19), it appears that there 
were set fasts which they were bound to solemnize 
every year, on the fourth, fifth, seventh, and tenth 
months : as also it appears by the words of the 
Pharisee, (Luke xvui. 12), that the Mondays and 
Thursdays were then, and before then, observed by 
the Jews, as since they have been : and, as you see 
the like done in the feast of lots, ordained in Esther's 
time ; and that, of the dedication in Judas Macca- 
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bcus's; and, in the same prophet (Zac. xii. 1^14) 
you have a manifest allusion to the Jews' ceremonies 
at their funerals, recorded by Maimoni in the title of 
Mourners, (cap. ix.), clearly showing that they were 
in force in that prophet's time ; as it is manifest that 
they began before the law itself, not only by that 
which we read of the funeral of Jacob, in Genesis, 
but chiefly because it required an express law of Gh)d, 
to derogate from it, as to the priests, in the case 
of Aaron's sons, (Levit. x. 6; xxi. 1, 10, 11, 12.) 
Many more there are to be observed in the Old 
Testament, if these were not enough to evidence that 
which cannot be denied, that it appears indeed hy 
Scripture, that there were such laws in force ; but 
that they were commanded by revelations from God, 
is quite another thing: though men of learning 
sometimes make themselves ridiculous by mistaking, 
as if all that is recorded in the Scriptures' were 
commanded by God, when, all that comes from God 
is the record of them as true, not the authority of 
them as divine. The ease is not much otherwise in 
the New Testament, where it is manifest, that many 
constitutions, ordinances, or traditions (as the apos- 
tle sometimes calls them, 1 Cor. xi. 2) are recorded, 
which no man can say that they obliged not the 
Church ; and yet, this force of binding the Church, 
comes not from the mention of them, which we find 
in several places of Scripture ; (for, they must needs 
be in force before they could be mentioned as such 
in the Scriptures) but, from that power which God had 
appointed, to order and determine such things in his 
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Church. This difference indeed there is between the 
Old and New Testament, that this, being all written in 
the apostles' time, can mention nothing of that na- 
ture, hut that, which coming from the apostles, might 
come by immediate revelation from God, which of the 
Old cannot be said. For, though there were pro- 
phets in all ages of it, and those prophets endowed 
with Buch trust, that if they commanded to dispense 
with any of God'a own positive laws, they were to he 
obeyed, as appears by Elias commanding to sacrifice 
in Mount Carmel, contrary to the law of Levit, xvii. 4, 
(and this by virtue of the law Deut. xviii. 18, 19, 
because, he that gave the law by Moses, might, by 
another, as well dispense with it), yet it is manifestly 
certain, that nevertheless they had not the power of 
making those constitutions which were to bind the 
people in the exercise of their religion according to 
the law. For when the law makes them subject to 
be judged by the consistory, whether true prophets 
or not (whereupon, we see, that they were many times 
persecuted, and our Lord at last put to death by 
I them that would not acknowledge them, because they 
f had not the grace to obey them, as you saw be- 
[ fore), it cannot be imagined that they were enabled 
r to any such act of government, as giving those laws 
F to the Synagogue. Especially, seeing by the law of 
I Deut. xvii. 8-12, this power and this right is mani- 
j festly settled upon the consistory. For seeing that, 
I by the law, ail questions arising about the law are 
I remitted to the place of God's worship, where the 
I wneiatory sat in all ages ; and the determination of 
H 
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a. case, doubtful in law, to be obeyed under paiu of 
death, is manifestly a law which all are obliged to 
live by ; of necessity, therefore, those who have power 
to determine what the written law had not deter- 
mined, do give law to the peoplu. And this right 
our Lord himself, who, as a prophet, had right to re- 
prove even the public govermnent where it waa amiss, 
establishes, as ready to maintain them in it, had they 
submitted to the gospel, when he says (Matt, xxiii. 2), 
" The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses' chair ; all 
therefore that they teach you observe and do." The 
Scribes andPharisees being either limbs and members, 
or appendages of the consistory, who, under pain of 
death, were not to teach anything, to determine any- 
thing that the law had not determined, contrary to 
tliat which the consistory had first agreed. Whereby 
it is manifest, that all those laws and ordinances afore- 
named, and all others of like nature, which all common- 
sense must allow to have been more than the Scripture 
anywhere mentions, are the productions of this right 
and power placed by God in the consistory, on pur- 
pose to avoid schism and keep the body of tho people 
in unity, by showing them what to stand to, when 
the law had not determined. So that this is nothing 
contrary to the law of Dout. iv. 2 ; xii, 32, which for- 
biddeth " to add to, or take from God's law ," the 
law remaining entire, when it is supplied by the power 
which itself appointeth. And he that will see the 
truth of this with his eyes, let him look upon the 
Jews' constitutions, compiled into the body of their 
Talmud. Which, though they are now written, and 
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in otir Saviour's time were taught from hand to hand, 
though, by succeesiou of time and change in the state 
of that people, they cannot continue in all points the 
same ns they were in our Saviour's time, yet it is 
manifest, that the substance of them was then in 
force, because whatsoever the gospel mentions of 
them, is found to agree with that which they have 
now in writing ; and are all manifestly the eftect of 
the lawful power of the consistory. Nor let any man 
object, that thoy are tho doctrines of the Pharisees, 
which they pretended that Moses received from God 
in Mount Sinai, and delivered by word of mouth to 
his successors ; and that the Sadducees were of another 
opinion, who never acknowledged any such unwritten 
law, but tied themselves to the letter (as doth, at this 
day, one part of the Jews, which renounce the Tal- 
mud, and rest in the letter of the law, who are there- 
fore oa,\ledKaraim,tha,t is, Scripturaries.) For though 
all this be true, yet neither Pharisees nor Sadducees 
then, neither Talmudists nor Scripturaries now, did, 
or do, make question of acknowledging such laws 
and constitutions, as are necessary to determine that 
which grows questionable in the practice of the law ; 
but are both in the wrong, when as, to gain credit to 
those orders and constitutions, which both bodies re- 
spectively acknowledge, the one will have them de- 
livered by God to Moses ; the other will needs draw 
them, by consequence, out of the letter of the Scrip- 
ture : and so entitle thera to God otherwise than he 
appointed, which is only as the results and produc- 
tions of that power which he ordained to end all 
h2 
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matter of difference, by limiting that which the law 
had not. The same reason necessarily takes place 
under the New Testament, saving the difference be- 
tween the law and the gospel. For, under the law, 
this power took place in the practice of all oeremonial 
and judicial laws proper to the synagogue ; as well 
as in determining the circumstances and ceremonies 
of the worship of God, which still remain under the 
gospel, saving the difference thereof from the law. 
For under the gospel, there belong to Christianity 
two sorts of things ; the first whereof, are of the sub- 
stance of Christianity, as concerning immediately the 
salvation of particular Christians. And this kind is 
further to be distinguished into matter of faith, and 
matter of life, or manners. The second concerns 
indeed the salvation of particular Christians (as con- 
taining the unity of the Church, and the due exercise 
of all those ordinances which God will be served with 
in the unity of the Church), but mediately, as they 
are means to beget and preserve in all Christians, 
those things of the former sort, that concern faith or 
good manners. For if it were morally possible to 
imagine that a man, blamelessly deprived of all means 
of communion with the Church, could be neverthe- 
less endowed with all parts of a Cliristian in faith 
and good manners, I do not see how any discreet 
Christian could deny such a one the end of Chris- 
tianity, which is life everlasting. All things there- 
fore, concerning faith and good works, necessary to 
the salvation of particular Christians, are so revealed, 
or rather so commanded by our Lord and his apos- 
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Uea, tliat it is not possible for all the Cliurch that 
aucceedfl, to declare anything to be such, that is not, 
eKpresaly, or by conaequence, contained in their wti- 
tings. For how shall all the Church be able to add 
anything to this number, but by shewing the same 
motives which our Lord and his apostles advanced to 
the world, to persuade them, not only that what they 
spoke was revealed by God, but also, that they were 
sent to require the world to beheve and obey them I 
But as to that which concerns the society of the 
Church, and the public service of God, in the unity 
of the same, what can we say our Lord in person 
commanded, but the power of the keys, upon which 
it is founded, and the sacraments of baptism and the 
Eucharist, in the communion whereof, the unity of 
the Church conaiatcth ! And his apostles, how did 
they proceed in determining the rest ? Surely, he 
that will say, that they never enacted anything, till 
a revelation came on purpose from God, will fall 
under the same inconveniences, which render the in- 
fallibility of the pope, or the Church, ridiculous to 
common-sense. Which, if they believed themselves, 
sure they would never call councils, advise with 
doctors, debate with one another, to find what may 
truly be said, or usefully determined, in matters of 
difference. In like manner, when the apostles as- 
semble themselves at Jerusalem, (Acta xv. 1), to 
debate in a full meeting, with Saul and Barnabas, 
the presbyters of Jerusalem, and the rest, what to 
reaolve in the matter there questioned ; I say not 
ihej were no prophets, or had no revelations from 
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Grod when he pleased : but I aay, it is manifeat that 
they proceeded not upon confidence of any revela- 
tion promised them, at this time and in this place, 
but upon the habitual understanding, which, as well 
by particular revelation from God, as by the doctrine 
of our Lord, they had, proportionable to the chief 
power, over the whole Church, which they were 
trusted with. To speak ingenuously mine own opi- 
nion, which I seek not to impose upon any man's 
faith, I, do believe, that some person of those that 
were then assembled in council, had a present inspi- 
ration, revealing, that God's will was, that the decree 
there enacted should be made. My reason is, be- 
eaoae I observe, by divers passages of the Old and 
New Testaments, that God was wont to send revela- 
tions to his prophets, at the public assemblies of the 
Church or Synagogue. As, at tho sending of Saul 
and Barnabas (Acts xiii. 2) ; at the ordination of 
Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 14) ; at the assembliea of the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25, 30) ; at Joaaphat's 
Fast (2 Chron. xWii. 14) ; at Saint John's ordina- 
tions; whereof Clemens, in the place afore alleged 
ont of Eusebius's Eceleeiastical Histories, saith, that 
the apostle was wont to go abroad, to ordain such as 
were signified by the Holy Ghost : whoreupon St. 
Paul saith of the presbyters of Ephesus, that the 
Holy Ghost had set them over the flock, (Acts xx. 
28) ; and therefore, when it is said, (Acts xv. 28), 
" It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us," I take 
it that some such revelation is intimated. But, this 
notwithstanding, when wo see the message sent, the 
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■Church aseembled, the cause debated, without assu- 
rancQ of any such revelation to be made, whereof no 
prophet had assurance till it came; we see, they pro- 
ceeded not, upon presumption of it, but upon the 
conscience of their ordinary power, and the habitual 
abilities given them to discharge it. So that, from 
the premises, we have two reasons serving to vindicate 
the same power to the Church. The firet, because the 
constitutions in force under the apostles cannot be 
said to come from particular extraordinary inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, but from the ordinary power 
of governing the Church, which was to continue. 
The second, because by the proceedings of the coun- 
cil of Jerusalem, it appears, that no revelation was a 
ground, or requisite, to the determining of the matter 
there in difference. To which I add a third, from St. 
Paul's words (1 Cor. xi. 16) : " If any man be con- 
tentious, we have no such custom, neither the Churches 
of Grod," Where, having disputed, by many reasons, 
that women were to veil their faces at the service 
of God in the church, be sets up his rest upon lau- 
dable custom of the Church. Now, if custom be 
available, to create right in the Church, as in civil 
societies, then authority much more ; without which, 
either prescribing or allowing, neither that custom 
which the apostle specifies, nor any other, could take 
place. And a fourth, from that observation so ad- 
vanced and improved, that no man can deny it, but 
he that will make liimself ridiculous to all men of 
learning, besides the instances thereof in the pre- 
mises, which is this : That the orders which the 
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apostlea settled in the Church, saving the diEFerence 
between the law and the gospel, are always, or at 
least moat, an end, drawn from the pattern of the 
Synagogue. Whereby it appeareth, that the conve- 
nience of them was evident, not by revelation, but by 
human discourse ; but the force of them eomea from 
the authority of the apostles, prescribing or allowing 
them in the Church ; both which are always in the 
Church, though in leas measure. Fifthly, this is pro- 
ved by the premises : wherein I conceive it is proved, 
that the clergj^, in the Church, succeeds into the 
authority of the Jews' consistories in the Synagogue: 
wherefore, having shewed that these consistories did 
give law to the Synagogue, in all matters of religion, 
not determined by G!od, it follows that the same may 
be done in the Church. Sixthly, the same foUoweth 
irom the dependence of Churches. For, if congre- 
gations be made independent, that no Christian may 
receive law from man, wherein he is not satiafied of 
the will of God ; then, having proved that congrega- 
tions are not independent, it follows that they are to 
receive law, in all things not contrary to the will of 
G-od. Seventhly, the exercise of this power in all 
ages of the Church, and the effects of it, in great 
volumes, of lawful canonical decrees, though it bo a 
mark of contradiction to them that are resolved to 
hate that which hath been, because it hath been, yet, 
to all whose senses are not maleficiated with preju- 
dice, it is the same evidence of this power, (though 
uot always of the right use of it), by which Christ- 
ianity itself stands recommended to us. Lastly, can 
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1096 of the congregations say, that no public act ia 
done among them, without the free and willing con- 
sent of all, as satisfied in oonscieneo, that it is tho 
will of God which is decreed J Then are they not 
men S For, among all men, there ia difference of 
judgment. If, notwithstanding they are enforced to 
proceed, why depart they from the Church i For, if 
those that place the chief power in congregations, 
cannot avoid to be tied by other men's acts, why re- 
fuse they to be tied once for all, by such general acts 
as laws are ! Which, as they must needs be done by 
persons capable to judge what the common good of 
the Church requires, (wliich, it is madness to ima- 
gine, that members of congregations can be) so, they 
have the force, when they are once admitted, to con- 
tain the whole body of the Church agreeing to them 
in unity : whereas, to acknowledge no such, tenda to 
create as many religions as persons. 

And now to the objection of ivill-worship in the 
observation of human constitutions, the answer will 
not be difficult. That sin, I do truly believe to be 
of a very large extent, as one of the extremes oppo- 
site to the virtue of religion, understanding religion 
to be all service of God with a good conscience. 
Thus all the idolatries of the Gentiles, all the super- 
stitions of Judaism and Mahometism, are will-wor- 
ships. For, man being convinced of his duty to 
serve God ; and neither knowing how to perform, 
nor wilhng to render that service which he requires, 
because inconsistent with his own inclinatioTia ; it 
follows, that, by a voluntary commutation, he ten- 
h3 
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dera God aomething whicli he is willing to part with^ 
instead of hia concupiscences : having coDdemna- 
tion, both for neglecting to tender that which is due, 
and for dishonouring God, by thinking Him to be 
bribed by his inventions to wink at hia aina. And, 
therefore, I do grant, that tho constitutions which 
the SjTiagogue was by God's law enabled to make, 
were capable to be made the matter of superstition 
and will-worship, aa, indeed, in our Lord's time they 
were made. The reason, because presuming to be 
justified by the works of the Law, and the Law among 
them being not only the written, but that which was 
taught by word of mouth, the righteousneaa of the 
Scribes and Pharisees (which the disciples of Christ 
shall never enter into the kingdom of heaven unless 
they exceed), consisted not only in the letter of the 
ceremonial and judicial precepts, but in observing the 
determinations of their consistories. And according- 
ingly 1 do grant, that the rules, decrees, and con- 
stitutions of the Church are capable to be made 
the matter of the same sin, and that they are made 
so visibly in divers customs and practices of the 
Church of Rome. But is it a good reason to say, 
that because human constitutions may be made the 
subject of superstition and will-worship, therefore 
the Church hath no power to make any, therefore 
the members of the Church are not tied to obey any S 
or, may there not be superstition and will-worship in 
abhorring, as well as in observing, human constitu- 
tions ? If St. Paul be in the right, there may. For, 
if the kingdom of God consist in righteousness, and 
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peaoe, and joy in the Holy Ghost, not in eating or not 
eating, in observing or not observing days,— by the 
same reason it consists no more in not doing than in 
doing that which the law of God detennincth not. 
Wherefore, if any man imagine that ho shall please 
G-od in not observing, in refusing, in opposing, in de- 
stroying human constitutions, regulating the public 
order of the Church, it is manifest, that this is, be- 
cause he thinks he shall be the better Christian, by 
forbearing that which God commands him not to for- 
bear, seeing he can find in his heart to violate unity 
and charity, that he may forbear it. 

Here it may be demanded of me, why 1 express no 
other ground of this power in the Church, than the 
indetermination of those things whichorder and unity 
require to be determined in the Church : for, seeing 
matters of faith are determined by God's word, it 
aeems to follow that the Church liath nothing to do 
to determine of matters of doctrine in difference. 
And, seeing the ceremonies of Divine service, besides 
the determining of that which the Scripture deter- 
mineth not, pretend further, to advance and improve 
devotion in the public worship of God, as I have 
discoursed more at large in the Apostolical Form of 
Divine Service, (cap. ix.), it seems, if there he no 
other ground for the legislative power of the Church, 
that the Church hath nothing to do to institute such 
ceremonies. To which I answer, that it is one thing 
to make that matter of faith which was not ; another, 
to determine matter of faith, that is, to determine 
what members of the Church shall do in acknowledg- 
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ing or not acknowledging that which is in question, 
to bo or not to be matter of faith. For, if there be 
a society of the Church, then must there be in the 
Church a power to deterrainewhat the members there- 
of shall acknowledge and profeas, when it coraee in 
difference : which is, not to qualify the subject ; that 
is, to make anything matter of faith or not, but to 
determine that those which will not stand to the act 
of the whole ; that is, of those persons that have 
right to conclude the whole, shall not be of it. So, 
the obligation that such acta produce, as it conies 
from the word of God, which the Ohurch acknow- 
ledges aa a duty of faith, but as it relates to the de- 
termination of the Church as a duty of charity, 
obliging to concur with the Church, where it deter- 
mineth not the contrary, of that which the word of 
God determineth. Again, when I say the Church 
hath power to determine that which Grod's law 
determines not, I niuat needs be understood to 
mean that which shall seem to make most for the 
advancement of godliness. Now, the Scripture shows, 
by store of examples of ceremonies in the public 
service of God, under the Church as well as un- 
der the Synagogue, that the institution of signi- 
ficative ceremonies in tho public worship of God, 
doth make for the advancement of godlineaa ; other- 
wise, such had not been ordained by the apoatles and 
governors of God's ancient people. For of this na^ 
ture is the veiling of women at divine service, of 
which St. Paul ^vrites to the Corinthians ; the ktss 
of charity so often mentioned in the writings of the 
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apostles, which the Constitutions of the Apostles, (ii, 
67) and Origen, upon the last to the Romans [x. § 33], 
show to have been practised before the consecration 
and the receiving of the Eucharist, to signify the cha- 
rity in which thoy came to communicate ; the many 
ceremonies of baptism to which St. Paul alludes in 
divers places, (Col. ii. 11, 12; iii. 9, 10; Rom. vi. 
4, 5), to wit, putting off old clothes, drenching in water, 
so a« to seom to be buried in it, putting on new 
clothes at their coming out ; which being used in the 
primitive Church, by these paasages of St. Paul, we 
are sure were instituted by the apostles. Of this na- 
ture are the gestures of prayer which we read in the 
Scriptures, that it was always the custom of God's 
people, to make, sitting, kneeling, or grovelling, as 
the inward dejection of the mind required a greater 
or less degree of outward humiliation of the body, to 
produce and maintain, as well as to signify it. Thus, 
our Lord stands up to read the law, but sits down to 
preach (Luke iv. 16, 20); the one, to show reverence 
to the giver of the law, the other, authority over the 
congregation which he taught as a prophet : and 
therefore, I make no doubt, but that in receiving the 
book of the law, he used that reverence which was, 
and is used in the Synagogue ; the like whereof, by 
the acts of the primitive martyrs, we understand to 
have been used to the book of the Gospels ; for, in 
the examination of one of them, you have, " Qui 
sunt libri quos adoratis legentes V as we now stand 
up at the reading of the gospel. Of this nature are 
the ceremonies of the Jews' public fasts, quoted afore 
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out of the prophet Jool, which it seema, the prophet 
Jonas taught the Ninevites, at their i'aat, (Jon. iii. 
5, 6) ; whioh, sure have no force to move God to oom- 
pasHion, but as they move men to that humiliation 
which procm^s it. Of tliis nature ia imposition of 
hands, used in the Scripture in blessing, that is, in 
solemn prayers for other persons, as in the gospel 
over children and sick persons , as in the law, Jacob 
lays hands on Joseph's children, Moses on Joshua 
and the seventy presbyters, the prophets on such as 
they cured : (2 Kings v. 11) : whereupon it was re- 
ceived, by the ordinance of the apostles, in contirma^ 
tion, penance, and ordinations ; as also it is said to 
be still used in some eastern Churches, at the blessing 
of marriages. In fine, the frontlets and the scrolls 
which God appoints the Jews to set upon their fore- 
heads, and the posts of their doors, (Exod. xiii. 9 ; 
Dent, vi.8: xi. 18), for my part, I make a great ques- 
tion, whether he obligeth them thereby, to use, ac- 
cording to the letter, as they do : but, that command- 
ing the effect, the remembrance of the law, ho should 
be thought to forbid the means, that is, the sensible 
wearing of such marks, that I count utterly incredi- 
ble : seeing it was easy for them to use such marks, 
and yet, to think themselves never a whit the holier 
for them, without the thing signified ; though in oiu- 
Lord's time they did so, as we see by his reproofs in 
the gospel, and though by their writings, (Maimoni 
by name, in the title of Fringes, cap. iii. and in the 
title of Phylacteries, cap. xi. and xii.) we see, that 
still they do. And thus, upon the reasons advanced, 
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tbsA is of determiiiing that whi(;h the law of God de- 
termines not, follows the whole power of the Church, 
in deciding matters of doctrine, in determining the 
circumstances and ceremonieaof Crod'a public worship, 
and of all the ordinances of God for the maintenance 
and exercise of the same. For, in instituting cere- 
monies, significative not of Christ to come, (that in- 
deed, and that only is Judaism), but of the faith and 
devotion which we desire to serve God with, it is 
enough that this power may be exercised to the ad- 
vancement of godliness ; if it be exercised otherwise 
than it ought, it is still to be obeyed, because tho 
unity of the Church is of great consequence to main- 
tain, though wo attain not that advancement of god- 
liness which the use of this power ought to procure, 
but does not : and, if any power should be void, be- 
cause it is not used for the best, or absolutely not 
well used, then could no human society subsist, either 
sacred or civil : which must subsist in all things 
wherein it commands not the contrary, of a more an- 
cient law, which is God's law in our case. 

From the premises it will not be difficidt to re- 
solve, whether councils be of divine right or not, 
distinguishing between substance and circumstance, 
between the purpose and effect of them, and the 
manner of procuring it. For, if we speaJt of giving 
law to the society of the Church, it is proved that 
(whether you take it for a power or a duty, a right 
or a charge, or rather both, seeing the one cannot be 
parted from the other) the Church may, and ought, 
to proceed to determine, what is not determined, 
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bat determinable, by consent of particular ChuroEeflt 
that is, by the consent of such persona which have 
power to conclude the consent of their respective 
Ohnrches : whereof, we have showed, that none can 
ever be concluded without the consent of their re- 
spective bishops. But if we speak of the circumstance 
and manner of assembling, in one place, certain 
persons in behalf of their several Churches, with au- 
thority to prejudice, and foresway, and pre-engage, 
the consent of the same, we have a precedent, or 
rather precedents, without a precept, in the Acts of 
the Apostles, where the apostles are assembled to 
ordain a, twelfth apostle (Acts i. 15); where they 
are assembled to institute the order of deacons (Acta 
vi. 2) ; where Paul and Barnabas come from Antio- 
chia and the Churches depending thereupon, to the 
apostles and Church of Jerusalem, to take resolution 
in their differences (Acts xv. 1) ; where Paul goea 
in to James, to advise how to behave himself without 
offence to the Christian Jews at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 
18.) : (for, the premises being admitted, all these 
meetings are justly and necessarily counted synods 
or councils, both in regard of the persons whereof 
they consisted, the consent of divers apostles being 
of as much authority to the Church as the resolution 
of a synod, and in regard of the matter determined 
at them, concerning the whole Church in a high 
degree, especially at that time.) And we have a 
canon [37] among those of the apostles (which appears 
very ancient, by the canons of Nice [.5] containing the 
same, and turning custom into statute law), com- 
manding that synods be held in every province twice 
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a year. But when Tertullian tells us that iu the 
parts of Gfreece they held councils ordinarily, he con- 
strains U8 to believe, that in other parts of the Church 
they did not ; and when we read of persecutions 
against the ordinary assemblies of tho Church, we 
must presume, that as tho persecution of councils 
would have made greater desolation in the Church, 
ao must they needs be more subject to be persecuted.* 
And, by Eusebius, and the rest of the ecclesiastical 
histories, and by the communication of the primitive 
bishops — Clemens, Ignatius, Polycarpue, St. Cyprian, 
and the rest as they follow, still extant in their epis- 
tles — we understand that their personal assemblies 
were supplied by their FormatEe, or letters of mark ; 
whereby the acts of some Churches, the most eminent, 
being approved by the rest, after they were sent to 
them, purchased the same force with the acts of 
councils. Wherefore, tho holding of councils is of 
divine right, so far as it is manifest to common-sense, 
that it is a readier way to despatch matters deter- 
minable, though, when it cannot be had, not abso- 
lutely necessary. But it is always necessary, that, 
aeemg no Church can be concluded without the bishop 
thereof, the bishops of all Churches concur to tho 
acts that must oblige their Churches. Not so their 
presbyters, because it is manifest, that all presbyters 
cannot concur, though upon particular occasion some 
may, as the presbyters of the Church where a council 
is held, as at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 6), which wo find, 
therefore, practised in divers -councils of the Church 
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OS to supply the place of their bishopa, by deputation 
in their absence, or, perhaps, aa to propound matters 
of extraordinary consequence. As i'or the whole 
people, to be concluded by the act of a council, as 
all cannot always be present, supposing the depend- 
once of Churches, so nothing hinders any part thereof 
to intercede in any thing contrary to Christianity, 
that is, of the substance thereof, or of divine right ; 
therefore, in the order of holding councils, which is 
wont to be put before the volumes of the councils, 
the people is allowed to be present, as they were at 
Jonisalom. (Acts xv. 12, 13, 22.) 

I come now to a nice point, of the original right of 
the Church to tithes, first fruits, and oblations : for, 
as it cannot be pretended that the same measure 
which the law provideth is due under the gospel, so 
it is manifest that the quality of priests and Levites 
to whom they were due, is ceased as much as the 
aacrifioea which they were to attend ; and it is certain 
that they were maintained expressly in consideration 
j)f that attendance. This difficulty must be resolved 
by the difference between the law and the gospel. 
The law expressly provideth only for the ceremonial 
service of God in the temple, by sacrifices and figures 
of good things to come. But no man doubteth that 
there were always assemblies for the service of God 
all over the country ; for the opportunity whereof, in 
time, synagogues were built, where the law was taught 
and public prayers offered to God. This office of 
teaching the law cannot be restrained to the tribe of 
Levi. So far as the prophets and their schools of 
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diBcipIes furnished it not, their consietoriee, which 
had the authority to determine what was lawful, what 
unlawful, were consequently charged with this office. 
Now, they consisted, not only of the tribe of Levi, 
but, in the first place, of the best of their cities, to 
whom were added, as assistants, some of ihat tribe, 
(unless we speak of the priests' cities in particular, 
for, credibly, the consistories of them consisted only 
of priests), for that tribe being dispersed all over the 
land to gather their revenue, were by that means 
ready to attend on this office of assisting in judg- 
ment and teaching the law. So saith Josephua (Ant. 
iv. 8), that the consistories of particular cities con- 
sisted of seven chief of every city, assisted eaeh with 
two of the tribe of Levi, which, with a president and 
his deputy or second (such as wo know the high con- 
laiatory of Jerusalem had), makes up the number of 
twenty-three, which the Talmud doctors say they 
consisted of. Therefore it is a mistake of them that 
think the Scribes and Pharisees, whom our Lord com- 
mands to obey, had usurped the office of the priesta 
and Levites ; for what hinders the priests and Levites 
to be Scribes and Pharisees themselves, though other 
Israelites were Scribes and Pharisees besides priests 
and Lerites ? Neither Pharisees, nor priests and Le- 
vites, had this authority as Pharisees, or as priests 
and Levites, but as members or asaietants of the eon- 
Eistories. The reason, because God's law, whereby 
his worship was determined, was also the civil law of 
that people, because the land of Canaan was promised 
them upon condition of Uving according to it ; there- 
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fore the teaching of the law must belong to them who, 
by the law, were to judge and govern the people, 
God stirring up prophets from time to time, to clear 
the true meaning thereof from human corruptions. 
So only the service of the t«mple, and only that tribe 
which attended on the service of the temple, was to 
be provided for ; the rest being provided for by the 
posaeasion of the Land of Promise. But when the ser- 
vice of Grod in spirit and truth, was to be established 
in all places, as well as at Jerusalem, and the Chureli 
incorporated by God into one society and common- 
wealth for the exorcise thereof, what endowment God 
appointed this corporation, for the exchequer of it, is 
best judged by what appears to have been done in 
the Scriptures, which cannot be attributed but to the 
authority of the apostles, the governors of the Church 
at that time. At Jerusalem, the contributions were 
BO great in the beginning of Christianity, that many 
offered their whole estates to maintain the conmm- 
nity of the Church. Was this to oblige all Chris- 
tiana, ever after, to destroy civil society by commu- 
nion of goods I As if there could be no other reason 
why Christians should strip themselves of their es- 
tates at that time. The advancement of Christianity, 
then in tho shell, required continual attendance of 
the whole Church upon the service of God. This 
withdrawing the greater part of disciples, which were 
poor, from the means of living, required greater ob- 
lations of the rich. Tlie Scripture teaches us, that 
the whole Church continued in the service of God ; 
BO that out of the common stock of the Church, 
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common entertainment waa provided for rich and 
poor, at which entertainment the sacrament of the 
Eucharist was celebrated, as it was instituted by our 
Lord at his last supper. This is that which is called 
" breaking of bread," (Acts ii, 42, 46 ; xx. 7), and by 
the apostle (1 Cor. xi. 20), " the supper of the Lord," 
not meaning thereby the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
but this common entertainment, at which that sacra- 
ment was celebrated, which therefore is truly called 
the " sacrament of the Lord's supper,^' not "the sup- 
per of the Lord ;" for, you see, the apostle complains 
that because tho rich and the poor supped not to- 
gether, therefore they did not celebrate the supper 
of the Lord. The same thing it is which St. Jude 
(ver. 12) calls their "feasts of love." And the at- 
tendance upon this entertainment was the cause of 
making the deacons ; which is called therefore, " the 
daily ministration," and "attendance at tables." (Acts 
vi. 1, 2.) Now will any man say, that those primi- 
tive Christians held not themselves tied to pay tithes, 
that offered all their estates ? At Corinth, I believe 
St. Chrysostom, that this course was not frequented 
every day, as at Jerusalem, but probably the first day 

Iof the week, because upon that the disciples assembled 
at Troas (Acts xx. 7), or perhaps upon other occa- 
sions also ; for to have done always everywhere as at 
Jerusalem would have destroyed civil society, which 
the gospel pretendeth to preserve. But those that offer 
the first-fruits of their goods to tliis purpose, when 
secular laws enable them not to endow the Church 
with their tithes, do they not acknowledge that duty. 
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and that, as taught by the apostles, so to acknowledge 
it ? For can any living man imagine that they were 
weary of their eetatea, if the apostieB, from whom they 
received their Christianity, had not informed them 
that Christianity required it at their hands ? In the 
next place, let us consider the contributions which the 
Churches of the Gentiles were wont to send to the 
Christians at Jerusalem, being brought low by part- 
ing with their estates. It is to be understood, that 
the Jews, that lived out of their own country, dis- 
persed in the Roman and Parthian empires, not being 
uuder the law of tithes, which was given to the Land 
of Promise, nor resorting to the temple, were, not- 
withstanding, in recompense of the same, wont to 
make a stock, out of which they sent their oblations 
from time to time, to maintain the service of God; as 
is to be seen up and down in Josephus, besides Philo 
and the Talmud doctors. If then the Churchea of 
the Gentiles, in imitation hereof, contribute their ob- 
lations to support the Church of Jerusalem and the 
service of God there (being then the mother-city of 
Christianity, before it was settled in the capital cities 
of the Roman empire) as by all those passages ap- 
pears, which mention the oblations of the Churches 
sent to Jerusalem, (Acts xi. 30; xii. 25; Rom. xvi 
2fi; 2 Cor. viii. is. per tot. ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1 ; Gal. ii. 10), 
do they not thereby openly profess themselves taught 
by the apostles, that they were under the same obli- 
gation of maintaining the service of God in the 
Church, as the Jews in the Temple ! Again, the 
apostle having showed that Christians have the same 
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right of communicating in the sacrifice of Christ cru- 
cified, as the Jews in the saerificea that were not 
whoily consumed by fire, in the passage handled afore, 
of Heb. xiii. 8-14, pursues it thus in the next words : 
" By him then let us offer continually to God the 
sacrifice of praise, which is the fruit of the lipa, giving 
thanks to his name : but to do good and eommnnicate 
forget not, for with such sacrifices Grod is well pleased." 
Where by the sacrifice of praise, he means the Eu- 
charist, as it is called usually in the ancient liturgies 
and writings of the fathers : for, to this purpose is 
the whole dispute of that place, that, in that sacra- 
ment, Christians communicate in the eaorifice of 
Christ crucified, {which Jews can have no right to), 
instead of all the sacrifices of the Law. And therefore, 
by doing good and communicating, he means the ob- 
lations of the faithful, out of which at the beginning, 
the poor and the rich lived in common at the as- 
semblies of the Church ; and, when that course could 
no more stand with the succeeding state of the Church, 
both the Eucharist was celebrated, and the persons 
that attended on the service of God were maintained. 
Therefore this obligation ceoseth not, though the 
ceremonial law be taken away. The next argument 
is from the words of St. Paul, (Ephes, iv. 11), in 
which, few or none take notice of anything to this 
purpose ; but to me, comparing them with the pre- 
mises, it seemeth so e.'q)re8s, that it were a wrong to 
the Church so much concerned in them to let them 
go any longer without notice. " He hath made 
St. Paul) some apostles, some prophets, some evan- 
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gelists, Bome pastora, and doctors ; for the compact- 
ing of the saints, for the work of niinistrj', for the 
edification of the body of Christ." That is, as it 
follows, " that being sincere in love, we may grow in 
all things in him who is the head, even Christ. From 
whom the whole body compacted and put together 
by the furnishing of every Hmb, according to the 
working proportionable In every part, causeth the 
body to wax unto the edification of itself in love." 
Here you are to mark these words, tig tpyov haan'las. 
For Siaxovctf and hoKovla, in the New Testament, sig- 
nifies, in a vulgar sense, to furnish any man mainte- 
nance ; as Matt. xxv. 4i ; 2 Tim. i. 1 8 ; Heb. vi. 10 ; 
Luke viii. 3 ; 1 Pet. iv. 10. In another sense it ia 
nsed to signify the service of God in publishing the 
gospel : but, almost always, with aonie addition dis- 
covering the metaphor, by expressing the subject of 
that service, to wit, " the word, the gospel, the spirit, 
the new covenant." (Acts vi. 4 ; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19 ; 
iii. 8.) In this sense it is commonly taken here, but 
it seems a mistake. For, when the apostle saith that 
God hath given his Church governors and teachers, 
" for the compacting of the saints, for the work of 
ministry, for the edification of the body of Christ," 
hia meaning is, that the body of the Church is com- 
pacted and held together, to frequent public assem- 
blies, by the contribution of the rich, to the mainte- 
nance of those that attend upon the service of God, 
(which ia here called the work of ministry) ; to the 
end, that, by the doctrine of the governors and 
teachers of the Ghorch, at the said assemblies, it may 
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Ite built up to a full measure of Christianity. This 
sense the words that follow require : " From whom 
the whole body compacted" — that ia, that the body 
of the Church being enabled frequently to assemble 
by the operation of those that are able, furnishing 
every member propoi-tionably to his want, cometh by 
Cbriet to perfection in Christianity. Tiiis sense, the 
parallel places of Rom. xii. 4, 7, 8 ; 1 Peter iv. 10, 
necessarily argue : where, having speech of those 
things which particular members of the Church are 
to contribute to the improvement of the whole, both 
apostles express two kinds of them ; one spiritual, of 
instruction in Christianity; the other corporal, of 
means to support the Church in holding tlioir as- 
semblies. For, as those that want, cannot balk the 
necessities of this life, to attend upon divine service, 
unless they be furnished by the body of the Church, 
80, much more those that minister the service of the 
Church, cannot attend upon the same unless they be 
secured of their support. And for this cause, the first 
Christians at Jerusalem, and by their example, they 
that sent their oblations to the Chiu-ch, laid them 
down at the apostles' feet, to signify, that they sub- 
mitted them to their disposing : for this cause dea- 
cons were created, to execute their disposition of the 
same : for this cause the contributions of the Church 

I of Antiochia, are consigned to the presbyters of Je- 
rusalem, (Acts xi. 30), that they who were ordained 
by that time, (for, afore there is no mention of them), 
might dispose of them under the apostles : for this 
cause Timothy is directed how to bestow his stock 
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among the widows and presbyters, that tho widows 
might attend upon prayer day and night, and upon 
other good works concurmng the community of the 
Church, (1 Tim. v. 5, 10), as Anna the mdowin the 
gospel (Luke il. 86, 37), and as the good women that 
kept guard about the tabemaiolo, (Ex. xxxviii. 8 ; 
1 Sam. ii. 22): and for this cause, St. Peter forbiddeth 
the presbyters to domineer over the clergy, (1 Pet. 
V. 3), to wit, iu diepoeing of their maintenance out of 
thia common stock of the Church. Here, it will be 
said, that all this expresses no quantity, or part of 
every man's estate, to ground a right of tithes, and, 
that no man desires better than to give what he list. 
And the answer is as ready, that no man desires 
more, provided he list to give what Christianity re- 
quires ; and, that for the determination of what 
Christianity requires, he list to stand to the perpetual 
practice of the Church, when as, by those things 
which wo find recorded in the Scriptures, it appears 
to be derived from the apostles themselves. First, 
it is not the law that first commanded to pay tithes : 
because we know tbey were paid by Abraham and 
Jacob, (they that think thoy were not due by right, 
before the law, because Jacob vowa them, (Gen. 
xxviii. 20), do not remember our vow of baptisms, 
the subject whereof is things due before), and God 
requires them as his oivn before. For God saith, 
first, " that tithes are his own," (Levit. xxvii. 30), to 
wit, by a law in force before the law of Moses, and 
then gives them to the priests for their service in the 
tabemaolc. Then, it cannot stand with Christianity, 
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which suppoaeth greater grace of God than the hiw, 
to allow a scarcer proportion to the maintenance of 
God'a service than the law requires. Now, the law 
requires, first, two sorts of first-fruits, the one to be 
taken by the priest at the barn, (Num.xviii. 12), the 
other to be brought to the sanctuary, (Exod. xxii. 
29 ; xxiii. 19 ; Deut. xxvi. 1), the quantity of either 
being iu the moderate account, a fiftieth ; as St. 
Hierom upon Ezek. xlv., agreeing with the Jews' 
constitutions in Maimoni, of "First-fruits," (cap. li.), 
andof '"Separations" (cap. iii.) determineth it, though 
the Scripture (Ezek. xlv. 13) require but the six- 
tieth. After that, a tithe of the remainder to the 
Levites ; then, another tithe of the remainder to be 
spent in sacrificing at Jerusalem; that is, for the 
moat part upon the priests and Levites, to whom, 
and to the poor, it wholly belonged every third year, 
(Deut. xiv. 22, 28; Ex. xxiii. 19 ; xxxiv. 20.) Add 
hereunto the first-born, all sin-offerings, and the 
priests' part of peace-ofTeringB, the skins of sacrifices, 
(whioh alone Philo makes a chief part of their re- 
venue), all consecrations and the Levites' cities ; and 
it wiU easily appear it could not be so little as a fifth 
part of the fruit of the land that came to their share. 
Now, that any rate should be determined by the 
gospel, agrees not with the difference between it and 
the law. This, constraining obedience by fear, com- 
mands, under penalty of vengeance from heaven, to 
pay so much : that, persuading men, first, freely 
to give themselves to God, cannot doubt, that they 
whioh do so, will freely part with their goods for 
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his service. And therefore, if tlie perpetual practioe 
of CbriatiaQB must limit the sense of those laws, 
whicii the Scripture limits not, we see the first Chris- 
tiana at Jerusalem far outdo anything that ever was 
done under the law, and we see that all Christian 
people, in all succeeding ages, have done what the 
Church now requires but to be continued. 

To this original title, accrues another by conse- 
cration, which is an act of man, enforced by the law 
of God. There is in the law of Moses, one kind of 
ceremonial holiness proper to persons, consisting in 
a distance from things not really unclean, but as 
signs of real uncleanness. Ah from meats and drinks, 
and touching creatures, and men, and women in some 
diseases ; of which our Lord hath said, that what 
goeth into the mouth poDuteth not, much less what 
a man only toucheth ; and so hath showed that all 
this ceaaeth under the gospel. But there is another 
kind of holiness, belonging to times and places, as 
well as persona, commanded in the law, upon a reason 
common to the gospel, when it is said (Lev. xix. 
30), " Observe my sabbaths, and reverence my sanc- 
tuaries." For, did this belong only to tlie temple or 
tabernacle, instituted, by God's express conmiand, 
for that ceremonial service of God, which was un- 
lawful anywhere else, it might seem to be proper to 
the ceremonial law, and to vanish with the gospel ; 
but the perpetual practice of that people shows, that 
hereby they are commanded to use reverence in their 
synagogues, which were neither instituted by any 
written precept of the law, nor for the ceremonial 
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Bervice of Grod, which waa confined to the temple, 
but for public assembiies, to hear the law read and 
expounded, and to ofFor the prayers of the people to 
God. For in tJie psalms of Asaph, which ia the only 
mention of aynagoguea in the Olfl Testament, they 
are called not only liousea and assemblies of God, 
but also sanctuaries, as here, Ps. Isxiii, 17 ; Ixxiv. .", 
7, 8 ; Ixxxiv, 10. And the Talmud doctors, related 
by Maimoni, extend this precept to them, showing 
at large the reverence which they required ; where- 
upon Philo, in bis hook " De Legatione ad Caium," 
calls thera places of secondary holiness, to wit, in 
respect of the temple ; and in Maimoni, in the title 
of " Prayer and the Priest's Blessing," (cap. xi.) you 
have at large of the bolineas of synagogues and 
schools, which they esteem more holy than syna- 
gogues. They may have joy of their doctrine, tliat 
endeavour to show, that the Jews' synagogues were 
not counted holy places, because in the gospels, as 
well as in Enaebius' histories (v. 16) — where he 
allegeth, out of a certain ancient writing against the 
MontanifitB, that none of them was ever scourged by 
the Jews in their synagogues, — and " Epiphanius 
against tho Ebionites," [^11] itappears, that the Jews 
used to punish by scourging in their synagogues : for 
it hath taken so good effect, as to turn churches to 
stables. But be that understands their reason right, 
will infer the contradictory of their conclusion from 
it; for, because synagogues were the places whore 
matters of God's law were sentenced, as I showed 
afore, therefore waa that sentence to be executed in 
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synagogues. The like reason there is for the holiness 
of persona consecrate to the service of God, in the like 
precept (Levit. xix. 32), " Stand up before the grey 
head : and reverence the presbyters : and fear thy 
God. I am the Lord." Where the gradation shows, 
that this text concerns not the fear of God, but the 
reverence due to their judges and doctors of the law. 
It is a vulgar mistake, that sovereign powers are 
called gods in the Scriptures. The Jews are in 
the right, that their judges, made by imposition of 
hands, are they whom the Scripture calls gods ; for 
80 it is used to signify those that were to judge God's 
people by God's law. (Exod. xxl. 6; xxii. 8, 9.) 
Neither doth it signify any but the consistory, (Pb. 
Ixxxii. 1, 6), being, it seems, at that time, when this 
psalm was penned, for Absalom or for Saul, against 
David ; for these are they " to whom the word of the 
Lord came," aa our Saviour says (John x. 35), that 
is, whom the execution of the law was trusted with. 
Now, you have seen, that presbyters were a degree 
under judges, and therefore the gradation can hold 
only thus: first, " stand up before the grey hairs," 
that is, them who are only honourable for their age ; 
secondly, "reverence preabj'ters,"wliich, besides years, 
having studied the law till thirty or forty years of 
age, had authority to teach the law ; and lastly, " fear 
your judges," who have power to sentence matters of 
difference. Thus the gradation continues in tho same 
kind, and thus the precept ia interpreted by the Tal- 
mud doctors, in Maimoni, in the title of " Learning 
the Law," (c. 6), and Moees of Kotzi, upon this pre- 
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oept. Having therefore showed, that the clergy in the 
Church succeed into the authority that the eonaisto- 
riea bore under the Synagogue, it follows, that the 
precept of the apostles (1 Thess. v. 12, 13 ; Heb. 
xiii. 17) imports this reverence due to them, as per- 
Bons consecrate to the service of Grod. And bo this 
holiness is the same in persons, as in places consecrate 
to that purpose. There is no man so simple, as to 
think Churches capable of that holiness by which 
Christian souls are holy ; but because the actions of 
God's service, proceeding from sonls so qualified, are 
presumed to be holy ; therefore the times, the places, - 
the persons deputed to such actions in public, are to 
be reverenced in regard of that deputation, " fof 
their works' sake," saith the apostle, in an ecclesias- 
tical, not in any spiritual capacity, common to persons 
with times and places : because this qualification 
serves to maintain, in the minds of people, the reve- 
rence they owe to those acts of God's service, where- 
unto they are deputed ; which those that never 
believed heretofore do now see, by that ruin of Chris- 
tianity which these few years have brought to pass 
amongst us. This ground the Jews' doctors seem 
very well to understand, when they question, why 
the open street, or piazza, is not holy, seeing the 
public fasts of the Jews were many times held in them t 
these assemblies being, it seems, so great that the 
synagogue would not contain the people : (where, by 
the way, yon see why our Lord reproves the Pharisees, 
because they loved to "pray standing in the comera 
of streets, and to sound a trumpet before their alms," 
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(Matt. vi. 2, 5), because those fasts were solemnized 
in the street, with sound of trumpet) ; their answer 
is, that the market-place, or street, or piazza, is used 
accidentally to this purpose, but the synagogue ia 
deputed expressly to it. (Maimoni, " Of prayer and 
the priest's blessing," cap. xi.) The reason then of 
this ecclesiastical or moral holiness, is the deputation 
to the holy ordinances of divine service, which de- 
putation, if it be by ordinance of the apostles, solem- 
nized upon persons, by prayer, with imposition <rf 
hands, why shall it not be solemnized by consecration 
of places, which is nothing else but the solemn depu- 
tation of them to their purpose, by prayer to God, as 
persons are consecrated when they are deputed to the 
service of God ! And, is it not strange, that any 
man should find a negative reverence due to the 
places of God's aervieo, but, all positive reverence 
nothing else than superstition revived. For, what 
reason can be given why men should abstain from 
light, or vain, or secular business, employment or car- 
riage, in churches, but because tbe mind is to be pos- 
sessed and exercised about the contrary ! And what 
reverence and devotion to God, in the ordinances of 
his service, can be maintained without maldng dif- 
ference between common and consecrate places, is 
not to be seen by the practice of this time, tliat hath 
laid all reverence and devotion aside, and therefore, 
it seems, will never bo seen again, until that rever- 
ence be revived again, and sensibly expressed, to per- 
sons and places dedicated to God's service (for times 
deputed to God's service are not subject to sense. 
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tfaerefore, not capable of the like), by such solem- 
nities, as may be fit to maintain that inward devotion 
which the ordinances of God's service, to which they 
are deputed, are to be performed with. And not 
only times, places, and persons are capable of this 
moral quality, of relative ecclesiastical holiness, but 
whatsoever, either by disposition of God's law, or by 
man's act, ia affected to the service of God. For so 
saith our Saviour, that " the temple consecrates the 
gold which it is adorned with, and the altar the gift 
that is offered upon it :" and that therefore, " he that 
Bweareth by the temple, or the altar, sweareth by 
God, to whose service they were offered." (Matt, 
xxiii. 17, 19, 20.) And the Jews' corhan, which our 
Lord reproveth, as used to bind that which was 
against God's law, (Matt. xv. .5), was nothing but an 
oath, by the oblations consecrated to the reparations 
of the temple, aa you may see in Grotius. And, as 
first-fruits and tithes which the law consecrates to 
God, render him sacrilegious and accursed that 
touches them against the intent of the law, as you 
see by that allegory of the prophet (Jer. ii. 3), " Is- 
rael is a thing consecrate to the Lord, the first-fruit 
of his revenue : all that devour him are guilty, evil 
haunts them." So the law, in obhging men to conse- 
crate what they would to the Lord, makes the con- 
secrate thing anathema, that is, the person accursed, 
that applies it to any other use. (Levit. xxvii. 28.) 
Under the gospel the difference is only this, that no- 
thing is consecrate, by disposition of the law, without 
the act of man, moved by the law of Christianity to 
l3 
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consecrate it : according to that difference between- 
the law and the gospel, alleged before, that because 
the law constraineth to obedience for fear of mischief, 
the gospel winneth obedience by love of goodnesfl ; 
therefore, in correspondence thereunto, the law was 
to require tho maintenance of God's service, under 
such penalties as they should not dare to incur ; the 
gospel, by the same freedom of mind, which con- 
strained men to give themselves to God, was to con- 
strain them to give their goods to the maintenance of 
his service. For the rest, as under the law, the gold 
is consecrated by the temple, and the sacrifice by the 
altar; and so all consecration tended to communion 
with God, by the participation of sacrifices offered to 
Qod, So, having shewed how the gospel ordaineth, 
that Christians also communicate with God in the 
sacrifice of the cross, by the sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist ; by the same reason it follows, that what is 
given to build and repair and beautify churches, to 
maintain the assemblies of the Church, to support 
them that minister God's ordinances, to enable the 
poor to attend upon the communion of the same, is 
consecrated by the altar of the cross, and the sacri- 
fice thereof, represented in the Eucharist, being the 
chief part of that service which the Church tenders 
to God, and that which is peculiar to Christianity. 
St. Chrysostome truly construes the reason why our 
Lord would not have Mary Magdalen reproved, for 
pouring out such an expense on his body to no pur- 
pose, which might have done so much good among 
the poor, (Matt, xxvi. 11), to be this, that Christians 
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mi^t understand themaelvcB to he bound, as well 
to maintain the means of God's service, as the poor 
that attend upon it.* And let any man shew me the 
difference of the sin of Achan, from that of Ananias 
and Sapphira. For, aa he became accursod hy touch- 
ing that which was deputed to God's service, and was 
so, before ho denied it : so, no man can imagine that 
these had been guiltless, if they had confessed ; for 
they are charged hy tho apostle, not only for lying 
the Holy Ghost, but for withdrawing part of the 
price. (Acts v. 3.) And therefore, by the premises, 
having shewed that the goods which were laid down 
at the apostle's feet, were thereby affected, applied, 
aud deputed to maintain the body of the Church, in 
the daily communion of the service of God, especially 
of the Eucharist, which they frequented, (Acta ii. 42, 
46), it followeth, that they were consecrated to God 
by the altar, as all oblations of Christiana to the 
maintenance of God's service, are, by the sacrifice of 
the cross, represented and commemorated in the sa^ 
crament of the Eucharist, being the chief part of the 
service of God under the gospel, and that whieh is 
only proper to Christians. And, by consequence, 
that which is consecrate to the service of God, under 
the gospel, is anathema, for the same reason aa 
under the law, because they are accursed that take 
upon them to apply it to any other use. 

These things premised, it will not be difficult to 
determine the limits of sovereign and ecclesiastical 
power, in the conduct and establishment of matters 

* [Sec Bishop Andrew's uoble semion on ihU subject.] 
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of religion in a Oliriatian state ; which, seeing it 
chiefly consists in the right of giving thoae laws by 
which this establishment and conduct is executed, 
and having showed that the right of sovereign power, 
in Church matters, is not destructive, hnt cumula- 
tive to the power of the Church, and tliat there is an 
original right in the Church of giving laws, as to the 
society of the Church ; it follows, that the right of 
making those laws, whereby religion is established in 
a Christian state, belonging both to the sovereign 
power and to the Church, are not distinguishable by 
the subject (for I have premised tliat sovereign pow- 
ers may make laws of Church matters), but by the 
several reasons, and grounds, and intents of both. 
That is to say ; that the determining of the matter 
of ecclesiastical laws, in order to the sentence of es- 
oonununication, which the Church is able to enforce 
them with, belongs to the Church, that is, to those 
whom we have showed to have that power on behalf 
of the Church : but the enacting of them as laws of 
civil societies, in order to those privileges and penal- 
ties which states are able to enforce religion with, 
belongs to the sovereign powers that give law to 
those states. For here it is to be known, that any 
religion is made the religion of any state by two man- 
ner of means, that is, of temporal privileges and tem- 
poral penalties ; for how much toleration soever is 
allowed several religions in any state, none of them 
can be counted the religion of the state, till it be so 
privileged as no other can be privileged in that state, 
though it becomes the religion of that state still more 
manifestly when penalties are established, either upon 
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Le not exercise of tho religion established, or upon 
the exercise of any other besides it. Tlioee of the 
OoDgregationa seem indeed hitherto to maintain, 
that no penalty can be inflicted by any state, upon 
any cause of religion; to which point I will answer by 
and bye : which, if it were ao, then could no religion 
be the religion of any state, but by temporal privi- 
leges. In the meantime, having determined that, 
by the word of God, Christianity is to be maintained 
by secular power, and seeing it cannot be engrafted 
into any state, but by making the laws thereof the 
laws of that state, in this doing, my conclusion ia, that 
the matter of ecclesiastical laws is determinable by 
the Church ; the force of them, as to such means as 
the state is able to enact them with, must come from 
the state. The reason is, first, from that of the 
apostle, pronounced by him in one particular case, 
but which may be generalized to this purpose (1 Cor. 
vii. 20, 24) : " Every one, in what state he ia called 
to be a Christian, therein let him continue ;" which, 
if it hold, neither can any quality in any civil society 
give any man that right which ariseth from the con- 
stitution of the Church, nor on the contrary. Where- 
fore, seeing it is manifest, that there ia in the Church 
a power of giving laws to every respective part of it, 
as it is granted that there is in all sovereign powers, 
in respect of all persons and causes, it follows, that 
they are distinguishable by the several reasons 
which they stand and arise, and the several intents 
to which they operate, and the effects they are i ' ' 
to produce. Secondly, no religion but Judaism 
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ever ^ven immediately by Grod to any state, and that 
by euoli laws aa determine both the esercise of re- 
ligion, and the civil government of that people. But 
all nations tliink they have received religion from 
Bome divinity which they believe ; and therefore by 
the law of nations, the ordering of matters of reli- 
gion muat needs belong to those by whom, and from 
whom, several nations believe they have received it. 
Much more, Christianity, received from and by our 
Lord and hia apostles, must noeds be refiirred to the 
conduct of tlioae whom we have showed they left 
trusted with it. But the power to dispose of the 
exercise of religion, is a point of sovereignty used by 
all states according to several lawa ; wherefore Chris- 
tianity much more obliging all sovereigns to use this 
power to the advancement of it, the ooactive power 
of secular societies muat needs take place much more 
in establishing Christianity, by such constitutions as 
Christianity may be established with. Thirdly, the 
whole Church is, by divine right, one visible society, 
though to an invisible purpose, and the power of giv- 
ing laws, either to the whole or to several parte of it, 
of divine right. But neither the whole, nor the parts 
of it, are necessarily convertible with any one state, 
and yet the Church under several states, many times 
in extreme need of the use of that power which God 
hath given his Church, to determine matters deter- 
minable ; therefore this power cannot be vested in 
any of the states under which the Church is con- 
cerned, but in those that have power in behalf of 
the Churches respectively concerned. The fourth 
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argument is very copious, from the esercise of this 
power in the religion instituted by God among his 
ancient people, of which nature there is nothing 
in the New Testament, because, in the times whereof 
it speaks, sovereign powers wer« not Christian. I 
have showed in divers places of this discourse, that 
the high-consistory of the Jews at Jerusalem had 
power to determine all questions that hecame deter- 
minable in the matter of laws given by God. And 
yet there is great appearance, that this consistory 
itself was not constantly settled there according to 
law, till Josaphat's time, at least not the inferior 
consistories appointed by the law of Dcut. xvi. 1 8, as 
the chief, by the law of Deut. xvii. 8, to be settled 
in the several cities. For, if so, why should the 
judges and Samuel ride circuit up and down the 
country, to minister justice according to the law, as 
we read they did then, ( Judg. v. 10 ; x. 4 ; xii. 14 ; 
1 Sam. vii. 1(J), but not after Josaphat's time. And 
for this reason, it sooras, Josaphat himself, being to 
put this law in force, first, " sent judges up and down 
the cities," (2Chron.xvii.8,9), and afterwards settled 
them according to the law " in the cities of Judah as 
well as at Jerusalem." (2 Chron. xis. 5, S.) Besides, 
Josephus, in express terms, rendering a reason of the 
disorder upon which the war against Benjamin fol- 
lowed, attributes it to this, that the consistories were 
not established according to law. (Antiq. v. 2.) And 
again, (Antiq. v. 5), he gives this for the cause why 
Eglon undertook to subdue the Israelites, that they 
were in disorder, and the laws were not put in use. 
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And therefore it is juHtly to be presumed, that tlie 
exact practice of this law, on which that of all the 
rest depended, took not place till Josaphat applied 
the coactive power then in hia hands, to bring to 
effect that which Glod liad established in point of 
divine right. The consistory, then, by the law, is 
conunandbd to judge the people: that is, the sove- 
reign power of the people is commanded to establish 
the consistory. Josaphat finds this command to take 
hold upon him, as having the power of that people in 
his hands. So again, God had commanded that 
idolaters should be put to death, and their cities de- 
stroyed; the consistory enquiring, and sentencing, as 
appears by the Jews' constitutions in Maimoni, " Of 
Idolatrj'," cap. iv. ; Deut.xiii.2, 13, 14. But suppose 
the disease grown too strong for the cure, (as we must 
needs suppose the consistory unable to destroy an 
idolatrous city, when most cities do the like ; or to 
take away high places when the land is overrun with 
them), then must the coactive powers of the secular 
arm eitlier restore the law, or be branded to posterity 
for not doing it, as you see the kings of God's people 
are. The precept of building the temple was given to 
the body of the people, therefore, it takes hold upon 
David, and the powers under him, " his princes, his 
officers, and commanders." (1 Ohron.xiii,2; xxviii. 1.) 
In fine, the consistory, by the law, was to determine 
matters undetermined in the law, whether in general 
by giving laws in questionable cases, or in particular, 
by sentencing causes : but, if the people slide back, 
and cast away the yoke of the law, none but the bo- 
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Vereign power can reduce them under the covenant 
of the law to whicli they are bom. Therefore, that 
covenant is renewed by Asa, by Kezekiah, by Josiae, 
by none but the king, aa first it was established by 
Mosee, " King in Jesurun," (Dent. xxix. 1 ; xxxiii, 
2 Chron. xv, 12, 14 ; xxix. 10 ; xxxiv, 31.) And 
; a very gross mistake to imagine, that the peo- 
ple renewed it, or any part of it, without the consent 
of the sovereign, under Eadras and Nehemias. (Esd, 
Neh. X. 29 ; v. 12.) For, Esdras having ob- 
tained that commisBion, which we see, (Esd, vii. 11), 
may well be thought thereby established in the quiu 
lity of head of the consistory, by the sovereign power, 
as the Jews all report bim : but howsoever, by that 
commission, wo cannot doubt that he was enabled to 
swear them to the law, by which he was enabled to 
govern thera in it, his commission supposing a grant 
of full leave, to live according to their law. But in 
Nehemias, we must acknowledge a further power, of 
governor under the king of Persia, as he calls himself 
expressly, (Neh. v. 14, 15) ; which quality seems to 
me answerable to that of the heads of the captive 
Jews in Babylonia ; of whom we read divers times in 
Joaephus, as well as in the Jews' writings, that they 
were heads of their nation in that country, having 
heads of their consistories under them, at the same 
time as Esdras under Nehemias. The proceedings 
then of Esdras and Nehemias, as well as of the kings 
of Judah, prove no more than that which I said in the 
beginning of tliis chapter, that sovereign powers have 
right to establish and restore all matters of religion. 
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which can appear to be commanded by God. For, it 
is not in any common reason to imagine, that by any 
covenant of the !aw, renewed by EsdraJ* and Neho- 
mJaa, they conceived themselves enabled, or obliged 
to maintain themselves by force, in the profession and 
exercise of their religion, against their sovereign, in 
case he had not allowed it them : therefore, of neces- 
sity, that which they did, was by power derived by 
commission from the kings of Persia, (and so with re- 
servation of their obedience to them), who, granting 
Nehomias and Esdras power to govern the people in 
their rehgion, must needs be understood to grant 
them both the free profession and exercise of the same. 
But, havmg shewed that the Church hath power, by 
divine right, to estabhsh, by a general act, which yon 
may call a canon, constitution, or law, all that God'B 
law determineth not, mediately, and by consequence, 
I conceive it remains proved by these particulars done 
under the Old Testament, that the Chiu-ch is to de- 
termine, but the determinations of the Church to be 
maintained by the coactive power of the secular arm, 
seeing they cannot come to effect, in any Christian 
state, otherwise. Which also is immediately proved, 
by some acta recorded in Scripture, wliereby that is 
limited, which G-od's law had not determined. It is 
said, (1 Chron. xxv. 1), " That David, and the cap- 
tains of the militia, divided the sons of Asaph, 
Heman, and Jeduthun to the service of God," Here 
it were an inconvenience to imagine, that commanders 
of war should meddle with ordering the tribe of Levi, 
and the service of the temple. It is not so : we are 
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to understand there, by the militia, the companies of 
priests that waited on the service of the temple, the 
captains of whom, with David, divided the singers, as 
they did the priests. (1 Chron. xxiv. 3, 6, 7.) 
Though elsewhere, (1 Chron. xxiii. 6), David alone 
is mentioned to do it, as, by whose power, a business 
oonoemmg the state of a tribe in Israel, was put in 
effect and force. So, Hezebiaa and hia princes, and 
all the Synagogue, advised about holding the pass- 
over in the second month, (2 Chron. xxx. 2) ; that is, 
ha advised with the consistory, who are there, as in 
Jeremias xxvi. 10, 11, called the princes ; for so the 
Jews' constitutions in Maimoni,in the title of "Coming 
into the Sanctuary," (cap, iv.) teach us to understand 
it. So, David and his princes, gave the Gibeonites 
" to wait upon the Levites," whereupon they are called 
Nethiuim, that is. Given ; (Eadras viii. 20) ; where, 
by David and the princes, we must understand, by 
the same reason, David and the gi'eat consistory of 
his time. So also Maimoni, in the title " Erubin," stii 
inii., — or rather the Talmud doctors, whose credit ho 
fblloweth, — tells us that Solomon and his consistory 
brought that constitution into practice, ooncerning 
what rooms meats may be removed into upon the 
sabbath. Herewith agrees the practice of Christian 
emperors, if we consider the style and character of 
Bome of their laws, in the codes by which the rest 
may be estimated ; seeing it is not possible to con- 
aider all in this abridgment. There you shall find 
a law by which the canons of the Church are enforced, 
and the governors of provinces tied to observe and 
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execute them, long before the code of canons was 
made by Justinian a law of the empire. There you 
shall find the audiences of bishops eatabliahed, and 
the sentences of them enforced by the secular arm, 
the authority of tliem having been in force, in the 
society of the Ohurch, from the beginning, as hath 
been said. There you shall find laws, by which men 
are judged heretics and schismatics, aa they acknow- 
ledged the faith determined by such and such councils, 
or not ; aa they communicated with such and such 
bishops, or not ; which, what is it, but to take the 
act of the Church for a law, and to give force to it 
by the secular arms i Which, what prejudice can it 
import to any Christian state upon the face of the 
earth J For first, such assemblies of the Church, at 
which public matters are determinable, cannot meet 
but by allowance of the state. In particular, though 
the Church hath right to assemble councils, when 
that appears the best course for deciding matters in 
difference, yet it cannot be said that the Church was 
ever able to assemble a council without the command 
of Christian princes, after the example of Gonatan- 
tine tlie Great. And this is the state of religion, for 
the present, in Christendom. The power of deter- 
mining matters of religion rests, as it always did, in 
tho respective Churches to be tied by those deter- 
minations ; but the power to assemble, in freedom, 
those judgments which may be capable to conclude 
the Church, must rest in the free agreement of the 
sovereignties in Christendom. Secondly, it bath 
been cautioned afore, that all sovereign powers have 
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r right to see, not only that nothing be done in preju- 
dice to tlieir oBtates, but also in prejudice to that 
I which is neceaaary to the salvation of all Cliristians, 
or that which was from the beginning established in 
the Church by our Lord and his apostles. There- 
fore, when councils are assembled, neither can they 
proceed nor conclude, ao as to oblige the secular 
powers, either of Ohriatendom or of their respective 
I Bovereignties, but by satisfying them, that the deter- 
I piinationa which they desire to bring to effect, are moat 
I agreeable to that which is determined by divine right 
I as well as to the peace of the state. And so the 
I objection ceasea, that by making the Church iudepen- 
I dent upon the state, as to the matter of their laws 
and determinations, we make two heads in one body. 
I For seeing there is, by this determination, no manner 
[ of coactive power in the Church, hut all in the state, 
(for excommunication conatrains but upon supposi- 
tion that a man resolves to be a Christian), there 
remains but one head in tho civil society of every 
state, 80 absolute over the persona that make the 
Ohurcb, that the independent power thereof, in 
Church mattera, will enable it to do nothing against, 
but suffer all things from the sovereign. And yet 
flo absolute, and depending on God alone, in Church 
mattera, that if a sovereign professing Christianity, 
I should not only forbid the profession of that faith, 
or the exercise of those ordinances which God hath 
required to be served with ; but even the exer- 
cise of that ecclesiastical power which shall be i 
cessary to preserve the unity of the Church, it must 
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needs be neccaaary for those that are trusted with 
the power of the Church, not only to disobey the 
oomnianda of the aoyereign, but to use that power 
which their quality in the society of the Church givea 
them, to provide for the subsistence thereof, without 
the assistance of secular powers ; — a tiling manifestly 
supposed by all the bishops of the ancient Church, in 
all those actions wherein they refused to obey their 
emperors seduced by heretics, and to suffer their 
Churches to be regulated by them, to the prejudice 
of Christianity; particularly in that memorable refu- 
sal of Athanasius of Alexandria, and Alexander of 
Constantinople, to admit the heretic Arius to com- 
munion, at the instant command of Conatantine the 
Great : which most Christian action whosoever jus- 
tifies not, besides the appearance of favour to such 
an heresy, he will lay the Church open to the same 
ruin, whensoever the sovereign power is seduced by 
the like. And, such a difference falling out, so that 
to particular persons it cannot be clear who is in the 
right, it wiil be requisite for Christians in a doubtful 
case, at their utmost perils, to adhere to the guides 
of the Church against their lawful sovereigns, though 
to no further effect, than to suffer for the exercise of 
Christianity, and the maintenance of the society of 
the Church in unity. 

Now, what strength and force the exercise of the 
keys, which is the jurisdiction of the Church, nece&- 
sarily requires from the secular arm, may appear, 
in that this power hath been, and maybe enforced by 
sovereigns of contrary religions. The first mention of 
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excommuiiicatioii among the Jews, is, as you Iiave 
8(ien, under Esdraa, who proceeded by commiBsion 
irom tlie king of Persia. In the title of both codes 
of Justinian and Theodosius, J)e Judwia et Cwlico- 
iis, you have a law of the Christian emperors, where- 
by the exoommunications of the Jews are enacted 
and enforced, by forbidding inferior powers to make 
them void. And thus was the sentence of the Church 
against Paulus Samosatenua, ratified by the heathen 
fflnperor Aurelian, as yoii may see in Enaebius's His- 
tories, (vii. 30.) For, though the matter thereof 
were not evident to him that was no Christian, yet 
the authority might be, the support whereof concern- 
ed the peace of the empire ; and so it was evident in 
that case : for there being a difference in the Church 
of Antiochia, between the bishop and some of the 
clergy and people, and the synod there assembled 
having condemned and deposed the bishop, if this 
deposition were allowed by the synod of the Church of 
Borne, no man will deny that there was thereby suffi- 
cient ground forhun that was no Christian to proceed 
and take away possession of the church and bishop's 
house from him that by such authority was deposed : 
and thus you see how true it is which I said, that in 
Christian states the power of the Church cannot be in 
force, without the sovereign, because exconinmnicar 
tion, which is the sword thereof, and the last execution 
of this spiritual jurisdiction, might be made void other- 
As for the prejudice which may come to a Christ- 
ian state, by a jurisdiction, not depending upon it in 
point of right, but only in point of fact, there seem 
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to be two considerable difficulties made. The first, 
the escommunieation of the sovereign ; or more gen- 
erally thus, that the keys of the Church may then 
interpose in state matters : The second, in regard that 
I have shewed, that by the worda of our Lord, this 
power may take place in matters of interest between 
party and party. For if in any, why not in all I And 
if in all, where shall the secular power become, that 
power that is able to judge all causes, being able to 
govern any state! To the first, the answer is evi- 
dent, that, so far as excommunication concerns bareJy 
the society of the Church, any person, capable of 
aovereign power, ia liable to it, upon the same terms 
as other Christians are, because, coming into the 
communion of the Church upon the same condition 
as other Christians, the failing of this condition must 
needs render the effect void. But if we consider 
either the temporal force by which it comes to effect, 
or the temporal penalties which attend on it ; to 
these, which cannot proceed but by the mil of the 
sovereign, it ia not possible that he should be liable. 
Thus I had rather distinguish, than between the 
greater excommunication and the less, as some do, 
who conclude, that the sovereign cannot be subject 
to the greater, but to the less. For there is indeed 
but one excommunication, as there is but one com- 
munion ; abstinence from the Eucharist being no per- 
manent, but a transient estate ; under which who- 
soever comes, if he give not satisfaction to the Church, 
becomes contumacious, and, ao liable to the last sen- 
tence. Let no man marvel at the good emperor 
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Theodosiufl, giving satisfaction of his penitence to the 
holy bishop, St. Ambrose. The reason was, because 
Christianity, then freah from the apostles, was under- 
stood, and, uncorrupt. It was understood that he 
held not his empire by being of the Church, nor, that 
hia subjects owed him any less obedience for not 
being of it. He that taught him to be subject to God, 
taught his people also, to be subject to him for God's 
sake, as Christians always were to heathen emperors, 
even persecutors. Which, if it were received, it is 
not imaginable, that the powers of the world could 
be prejudiced by any censure of the Church. As for 
the objection, that excommunicate persons are not 
to be conversed with ; by St. Paul's rule, it ia an- 
swered by all divines, that it ceases in such relations 
(for example, of parents and children) as are more 
ancient than the society of the Church, which it 
therefore presupposeth ; and so is to cease, in things 
necessary to civil aociety, which Christianity, as it 
presupposeth, so it enforceth, and not overthroweth. 
In like manner, it is to be said, that all proceedings, 
either of the popes, or of the Scottish Presbyteries, 
in those cases which " the burthen of lesachar '" men- 
tions, are the productions of the corruption, or mis- 
understanding of Christianity. For, as Aristotle 

says, that some things, sbdii uvofiaarai (rvvn\tifiiiiva fiCrii 

iftavkdrip-os, [Ethics, ii. 6] so must we say, that those 
things only exclude from the Church, which, by the 
very nature and essence of them, are inconsistent with 
Christianity, being those things which a Christian re- 
nounces when he is admitted into the Church. Now 
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the affairs of states, such as are treaties and alliances 
with foreign states, reason of government at home, in 
jurisdiction, giving laws, and commands of atat«, are 
such things as are not necessarily bad or good, but 
may be the subject either of virtue or vioe ; much 
less, can it be manifest, not only to the body of 
Christiana, but even to the guides of the Church, 
when governors forsake, and when they cleave to 
their Christianity, though it is certain that they do 
either tlie one or the other always. Wherefore, for 
particular actions of the same kind with those, for 
which private persons are liable, when they become 
notorious, princes also, and public persons, are sub- 
ject to the censure of the Church, But for public 
government, the reason whereof must not be known, 
the kind thereof in the whole extent being capable of 
good as well as bad ; it is nothing but the misunder- 
standing and corruption of Christianity that engages 
the Church in them, by the fault of tliose, that by 
their quality in the Church, seek to themselves some 
interest in public affairs, which Christianity generally 
denies to be due. And the same is to be said of 
them that make public afTairs the subject of their 
prayers and preaching. Which, though it may be 
done to good purpose, and in opposition to worse, 
yet, seeing Christianity requires, not only that it may 
be 80 in the Church, but also that it may not be 
otherwise, as it must needs proceed from a decay of 
Christianity, ho it must needs tend to the utter ruin 
of it. As for the drawing of civil causes, to the cogni- 
zance of ecclesiastical judicatories, by some things 
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lat have been said, or done, to the advancement of 
the Presbyteries in Scotland, or here, it appears 
there is cause of scruple : but it is because the reason 
is overseen, upon which our Lord's saying proceeds. 
For, if the reason why our Lord will have the differ- 
ences of Christians ended within the Ohurcli, is, that 
those that are without, may not take notice of the 
offences that are among Christians, this will not 
hinder Christians to plead before Christians, and 
therefore, will hinder no jurisdiction of civil states, 
as ceasing so far as the state becomes Christian, 
Wherefore, it is not without cause, that the audiences 
of bishops have been, by the laws of the empire, and 
other Christian states succeeding the same, limited 
to such kinds of causes, as seemed to stand most 
upon consideration of charity, and, so, fittest to be 
sentenced by the Church. But matrimonial causes 
seem to me necessarily to belong to this cognizance ; 
because of tltat particular disposition, which our 
Lord, in his gospel, hath left concerning marriage. 
For if this be peculiar to Christians, as Christians, 
then, whatsoever becomes questionable, upon the in- 
terpretation of this law, concerning the Church, as it 
is the Church, must needs fall under the sentence of 
those that are enabled to conclude the society of the 
Church. And therefore it is, without question, as 
ancient as Christianity, that no marriage be made 
which the Church alio we th not, the benediction 
whereof upon marriages, is a sign of the allowance of 
the Church presupposed : as that upon the marriage 
of Boaz and Kuth, (Ruthiv. 11), pre-supposcth the 
k2 
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act to be allowed by the elders or conBistory of 
Bethlehem, as you have it afore. These difficulties 
thus voided, it remains, that the secular powers stand 
bound in conscience to enforce the jurisdiction of 
the Church, where the exercise of it produceth nothing 
contrary to the principles of Christianity, or the quiet 
of the state. 

As for the interest of the state in ordinations, the 
same reason holds. It is very manifest, by many 
examples of commendable times under Christian em- 
perors, that many ordinations have been made at the 
instance and command of emperors and sovereign 
princes. And why not i What hindereth them to 
make choice of fitter persona than the clergy and 
people can agree to choose ; and what hindereth the 
Church, upon consideration of their choice, to reform 
their own. But where sovereign powers, by general 
laws, forbid ordinations to proceed but upon persons 
nominated by themselves, how then shall the right of 
the Church take plaee 3 or what shall be the effect of 
St. Paul's precept to Timothy, " To lay hands hastily 
on no man, lest he partake of other men's sins"? 
which cannot take place, unless he that ordains be 
free not to ordain. The president Thuanus, writing 
of the concordats between Leo the Tenth and Francis 
the First (by which the canonical way of election of 
bishops was abolished in France), saith freely, tha,t 
that great prince never prospered after that act; 
giving this for his reason, because thereby that course 
of electing bishops was taken way, which had been 
introduced from the beginning by the apostles. In 
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fine, of thia particular I shall need to say no more 
but this, according to the general reason premised, 
that qualities ordained by the constitution of the 
Church, are to be conferred by persons qualified so 
to do by the constitution of the Church, but with 
thia moderation, that secular powers be satisfied, not 
only that the persons promoted be not prejudicial to 
the peace of the state, whereof they have charge by 
their proper qualities, hut also, that as Christians, 
they be not assistant to the promotion of those who 
profess the contrary of that which they, as Christians 
professing, are bound to maintain. 

In the last plaee, it will not be difficult, from the 
premises, to determine the interest of the state, in 
settling, maintaining, and disposing of the endow- 
ment of the Church. For seeing the reasona pre- 
mised {which now are laughed at by those that will 
not understand wherein Christianity consists) have 
prevailed so far with all Chi-istian people, that all 
tithes and many other oblations and endowmenta, 
are, and have been, in all parts consecrated to Ood, 
as the first fruits of Christians' goods, for the main- 
tenance of his service, it remains the duty of the 
secular sword to maintain the Church in that right. 
For that public power that shall lay hands on such 
goods, shall rob both God and the people : God, in 
respect of the act of consecration passed upon such ■ 

goods ; the people, in respect of the origin;il right and I 

reason of the Church, which first moved Christians to I 

L consecrate the same ; by virtue of which right, that I 
which first was consecrated being taken away by force, I 
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Christian people remain no leas obliged to separate 
from the remainder of their property, that which shall 
be proportionable to that which all Christian people 
have always consecratGd to God out of their ostatea. 
And those that persuade good Christians, that such 
consecrations have proceeded only from cozenage of 
the clergy for their own advantage, may as well per- 
suade them, that they were cozened when they were 
persnaded to be Christians, seeing such consecrations 
have been made by all Christian people. As for the 
disposing of that which is given to the public use of 
the Church, I say not the same. I Iiold it necessary, 
that the Church satisfy the state that whatsoever is 
given to such use may be to the common good of the 
people, and so leave the imperfection of laws to blame 
that it is not. A thing which I think may very rea- 
sonably be done. For first, all cathedral Churches 
being, by the institution of the apostle, entire bodies 
in themselves, distinct from other Churches, accord- 
ing to that which hath been proved of the dependence 
of Churches, all oblations to any Church, originally 
belong to the body thereof in common, at the dJa- 
posing of the bishop and presbyters thereof, which ia 
known to have been the primitive order of the Church 
derived from the practice of the apostles, which 1 
have declared out of the Scriptures. Though they 
have complied with the bounty of those that have 
endowed parish churches, and consented to limit the 
endowments of every one of them to itself alone. 
Secondly, it is manifest, that the clergy are under 
such a discipHne of the primitive Church, that, so 
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long as they continue to live in eucli a, discipline, they 
can neither waste the endowment of the Church upon 
themselves, nor use it to the advancement of their 
families : which discipline, if the secular power he 
employed to retrieve, it will not be thereby destruc- 
tive to the power of the Church, but cumulative. As 
likewise if it be employod to the most advantageous 
distribution of that mass of Church goods which lies 
affected and deputed to any cathedral Church, tlu-ougli 
the whole diocese thereof, in case the distribution 
mode by human right appear prejudicial to those 
charitable purposes, which are the means by which 
the service of God through that Church or diocese is 
maintained and advanced. Provided always, that a 
greater sacrilege he not committed by robbing the 
bishop and presbyters of the right and power, which 
they have from the apostles, in disposing of the en- 
dowment of their Church. These things premised, 
it is easy to undertake, that there never was so great 
a part of the fraits of this land, mortified and put out 
of commerce, and applied and affected to tho Church, 
but that it was in that estate more advantageous to 
the puhlio strength, security, and plenty of tho na- 
tion, as well as to the service of God, and tho chari- 
table maintenance of those that attend it, in case the 
secular power had been improved to dispose of it for 
the beet, than it can be in any particular hands, es- 
pecially in the hands of sacrilege. 
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CHAPTER V. 



—THE CONSENT 



That which hath been said, as it concerns the pre- 
sent case of this Church, seems to be liable to one 
main objection, which is this : that if the power of 
bishops and presbyters bo such as hath been said, by 
Divine right, that nothing can be done without them 
in their respective Churches, it will follow, that, in 
case the state of the Church be corrupt, by process 
of time, and their default especially, so that the 
conunon good of the Church require reformation, by 
changing of laws in force, if they consent not, it cannot 
be brought to pass without breach of Divine right. 
This may well seem to be the false light, that hath 
misguided well-affected persons to seek the reforma- 
tion presently pretended. For seeing it is agreed 
upon among us, that there was a time and a state of 
the Church which required reformation, and that if 
the clergy of that time had been supported in that 
power, which, by the premises, is challenged on behalf 
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of the clergy, thia reformation could not have been 
brought to pass : it seems, therefore, to the most 
part of men, that distinguish not between causes and 
pretences, that where reformation is pretended, there 
the power lawfully in force to the society of the Church 
ought to cease, that the reformation may proceed, 
either by secular power, or, if that consent not, by 
force of the people. To strengthen this objection, as 
to the reformation of this Church, it may further be 
said, that, though it is true that the order of bishops 
hath been propagated in this Church, at and since 
the Reformation, by ordinations made according to 
the form of that apostolical canon, " that a bishop 
be ordained by two or three bishops ;" yet, if we 
judge of the original intent of that canon, by the 
general practice of the Church, it will appear, that it 
is but the abridgment of the fourth canon of the 
council of Nice, which requireth, that all bishops be 
ordained by a council of the bishops of the province : 
which, because it cannot always be had, therefore it 
is provided, that two or three may do the work, the 
rest consenting, and authorising the proceeding, A 
thing which seems necessarily true, by that which 
hath been said, of the dependence of Churches con- 
sisting in this, that the a«t of part of the Church 
obliges the whole, because that part which it con- 
cerns, and the unity of the whole which it produceth, 
stands first obliged by it, being done according tn 
the laws of the whole. By which reason, the act of 
ordination of a bishop, obliges the whole Church to 
take liim for a bishop, because the mother Church to 
k3 
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which he belongs, and the rest of cathedral churches 
under the same, do acknowledge it. And this is that 
which the ordinance of the apostles hath provided, 
to keep the visible communion of the whole Church 
in unity. To which it is requisite, that a Christian 
communicate with the whole Church, as a Christian ; 
a bishop, presbyter, or deacon, as such ; but when 
aniODg the bishops of any province, part consent to 
ordinations, part not, the unity of the Chiuxih cannot 
be preserved, unless the consent of the whole follow 
the consent of the greater part. And therefore, 
though the canon of Nice be no part of Divine right, 
yet seeing the precept of the unity of the Church 
(being the end which all the positive laws of Church 
government aim at) obligcth before any positive pre- 
cepts of the government thereof, which we see are 
many ways dispensed with for preservation thereof, 
and that it appears to be the general custom of the 
primitive Church, to make ordinations at those pro- 
vincial councils, which, by another apostolical canon 
(38), were to be held twice a year, it seemeth, that 
there can no valid ordination be made, where the 
greater number of the bishop of the province dissent. 
Which is confirmed by the ordination of Novatianns 
for bishop of Rome, which, though done by three 
bishops (as the letter of ComeHus to the eastern 
bishops, recorded hy Eusebius (Eccles. Hist. vi. 43), 
testifleth),yet was the foundation of that great schism, 
because Cornelius was ordained on tho other side hy 
sixteen, as we read in St. Cj-prian. [Ep.lJi.] Nowitis 
manifest, that tho ordinations by which that order is 
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propagated in England, at and since tlie reformation, 
were not made by consent of the greater part of the 
bishops of each province, but against their mind, 
though they made no contrary ordinations. And by 
the same means it is manifest, that all those ecclesi- 
astical laws, by which the Reformation was established 
in England, were not made by a consent capable to 
oblige the Church, if we set aside the secular power, 
that gave force unto that which was done, contrary 
to that rule wherttin the unity of the Church con- 
sisteth. But in other parts, the reformation estab- 
lished was so far from being done by bishops and 
prosbytors, or any consent able to conclude the 
Church, by the constitution of the Church, that the 
very order of bishops is laid aside and forgot, if not 
worse, that is, detested among them. Upon which 
precedent it sounds plausibly with the greatest part 
among us, that the unity of the whole being dissolved 
by the Reformation, the unity of the Reformation 
cannot be preserved, but by dissolving the order of 
bishops among us. 

Before I come to resolve this difficulty, it will be 
requisite to examine, what privileges and penalties 
the secular power is enabled to enforce religion within 
a Christian state : because it hath been part of the 
dispute of this time, that some privileges of the 
Church are contrary to Christianity, as also some 
penalties upon matter of conscience : and the resolu- 
tion of it will make way to my answer. Now the 
resolution hereof must come from the ground laid 
from the beginning of this discourse, that Christianity 
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importeth no temporal privilege or advantage of 
this present world ; and therefore, that Christianity 
enableth no man to advance and propagate his Chris- 
tianity by force. For, as it is contrary to the nature 
thereof to be forced, seeing tho service of God which 
it requiretb is not performed by any man that is not 
willing to do it, nor the faith beheved but by them that 
are willing to believe it ; eo, seeing it gives no man 
any privilege of this world, which he cannot challenge 
by a lawful title of human right, and that no title of 
human right can enable any man to impose upon 
another that faith which human reason reveals not, 
therefore can no human power force any man to be a 
Christian, by the utmost penalty of death : which is 
that which force endeth in, to them that submit not. 
It is true, the law of Moses imposeth death for a 
penalty in two cases of religion ; the first of idolaters, 
the second of those that disobey the consistory. But 
it is to be considered, that idolatry is a sin which the 
light of nature convinceth, and is always attended 
with the consequences of such horrible sins, as the 
apostle dedareth, that God suffered the Gentiles to 
fall into for their idolatries, in the beginning of the 
epistle to the Romans. Besides, that penalty, by the 
law, lies but in respect of the seven nations, whom God 
(for their idolatries, and the consequences thereof, 
such as I have mentioned), gave up to destruction by 
the sword of his people, on whom he bestowed their 
inheritance : and in respect of Israelites, whom Grod 
having entered into covenant with, on condition to 
servo him alone, had thereupon endowed with c 
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power, to punish the tranHgreasora of it. So that the 
power of inflicting death in these caaes, proceedeth 
upon the sentence of doBtruction and death, pro- 
nounced by God against the seven nations, and com- 
mitted to the execution of hia people ; and, upon the 
sovereign power estated upon the people, by virtue of 
their covenant with God ; whioh, though more than 
human for the original, yet must needs be available, 
according to human right, to the same effect which 
the same power established by title of human right, 
is able to produce. And therefore, this penalty, by 
these laws, cannot belong to any that absolutely re- 
foae to submit to Christianity. Besidee, it is to be 
observed, that those acta which this law punishes with 
death, are specified by the law to be the worshipping 
of the sun and moon, and other gods, (Exod. sxii, 
20 ; Deut. xvii. 3) ; the persuading to worship other 
Qflds, and, for cities to fall from God to do it, (Deut. 
xiii. 5, 6,12); and therefore this punishment cannot be 
extended to other acts, which, by interpretation and 
consequence, may be argued into the general nature, 
or rather notion of idolatries. A thing necessary to 
be said, because it is manifest, that there have boon 
those, that have made reading service or a sermon. 
much more kneeling at the communion, idolatry ; 
who, if they should proceed to improve their mad- 
ness, to that consequence which naturally it pro- 
ducefch, must proceed to destroy civil society ; by 
destroying all them, whom, in their madness, they 
take for idolaters, as that wretehed jierson did hie 
father, for persuading him to receive tho communion 
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kneeling. As for those that disobeyed the consistory, 
it is to be remembered, that hiith been fonnally ob- 
served, that religion, and the civil atate of God'a an- 
cient people, made but one society, by virtue of the 
law, that estated them in the Land of Promise, upon 
condition of worshipping God, and governing them- 
selves in their civil life according to the same ; by 
consequence whereof, whosoever should refuse to 
stand to that judgment, which God by tho law ap- 
pointeth, to determine the differences which should 
arise about the interpretation and limitation of that 
which the law had not expressed, must endanger 
a breach among the people, which, it is all one 
whether you call rebellion or aehiam. Now, it is 
no inconvenience to grant, that whosoever shall pre- 
tend, under the title of Christianity, to trouble the 
civil peace of that people and state wherein he 
liveth, be thought guilty of such punishment as the 
height of his offence shall deserve. Eecause, as this 
crime is most capital, as nearest concerning the pub- 
lic, so it is moat manifest, that Chriatianity cannot 
be wronged by the puniahment of it, seeing it hath 
been showed, that Christianity enableth no man to 
trouble tho public peace. So that if any man make 
it a part of his religion to maintain his religion 
by force, being by auch profession fallen I'rom the 
innocence of Christianity, he is justly exposed to 
the violence of all temporal laws that punish those 
which trouble the public peace. This is the case of 
them that thought themselves tied in conscience 
the buU of Pius the Fifth against queen Elizabeth ; 
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and it is the case of all tliem, that under any title 
of religion whatsoever, pretend to maintain the pro- 
fession or exercise thereof hy faction or force. For it 
is easy to see, that the primitive Chrietiana maintain 
themselves so against the (xentiles, that supposing 
them no Christians, yet it doth appear that they 
could not rightfully persecute them for their Chris- 
tianity ; which none can maintain hut those that 
profess to assert their Christianity by nothing else 
but by suffering for it. And here it is worth our 
noting, that about the time of our Lord, there was a 
constitution of the consistory against "rebellious 
elders," as they call them, (that is, such as having at- 
tained the degree of " Doctors of the Law," should 
teach anything to be lawful or unlawful by the law, 
contrary to the determination of the consistory), that 
they should be put to death, as you may see in Mai- 
moni, in that title. Which, how far it was ever in 
force is hard to be said, because, by the Gospels we 
understand that the nation had not power of life and 
death at that time. For, that it was about that 
time that they say it was established, appears, be- 
cause they report it to have been made in regard of 
the differences then on foot between the scholars of 
Hillel and Sammai, which we know were not long 
before our Lord's time. This constitution is nothing 
else but the limitation of that which the law of Dent, 
xvii. 8, establisheth to particular circumstances. And 
upon supposition of this constitntion it is, that our 
Lord expresseth the difference between Moses' law 
and his gospel, when he saith, (Matt. v. 19), " He 
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that shall break the least of these commandments, 
and teach men so, shall be least in the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that teacheth and doeth them, shall 
be great in the kingdom of heaven." For the very 
terms of that constitution being death to him that 
should " both teach and do" contrary to the deter- 
mination of the consistory, it is manifest that our 
Lord, alluding to that constitution of tlie synagogue, 
declareth hereby, that on the contrary, there is no 
penalty of death upon him that should " teach and 
do" contrarj' to his precepts as those of the consis- 
tory, but greater, that is, to be least in the kingdom 
of heaven. Whereby he showeth, that the gospel 
appointeth no temporal punishment to those that 
break Christ's precepts, but denies not tliat civil 
states might. For the gospel, supposing and esta- 
blishing civil society, supposeth also those penalties 
without which it subsisteth not. And the punish- 
ment of those that violate civil society, under the title 
of Ohriatianity, is not by the gospel, but by the civil 
power which it preaupposeth and voideth not ; because 
preaching that Christianity cannot be prejudicial to 
states, it confirmeth as to Christianity that power 
which all states have toward aJl religions, to see that 
they prove not prejudicial to the public peace. Wo 
have then two eases of religion punishable with deatli : 
the first, when that which is contrary to the law of na- 
ture, is, by the corruption of natural light, mado matter 
of religion, as hath been said of idolaters, and as it 
maybe saidofthe whole spawn of Gnostics, from Simon 
Magus to the Manichees, their heirs and successors. 
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which, as they corrupted ChriBtianity with heathen- 
ism, so they took away the difference of good and 
bad, and brought in, under pretence of religion, such 
horrihle uncleannesa as nature abhors : which being, 
by mistake of the Gentiles, imposed upon the primitive 
Christiana, aa by the defence which they make for 
themselves they do evidence sufficiently that they 
are wronged by those reports, so they declare that if 
they were true, they would not refuse the persecutions 
which tliey plead against. The second case is, when 
anything prejudicial to civil society is held and pro- 
fessed aa part of Cliriatianity. For, aa that which is 
prejudicial to the public peace, must needs be puniah- 
able by those powers which are trusted with the 
maintenance of public peace, and that with the utmost 
punishment when the case deserves it ; so it is certain 
that it is not Christianity which ia punished in so 
doing, because Christianity contains nothing preju- 
dicial to civil society and public peace ; setting these 
cases aside, if no man can be constrained by capital 
punishment to become a Christian, it followeth that 
no heretic, schismatic or apoatate from Christianity, 
can bo punishable with death, merely for tho opinion 
which he professeth. Tho same reasons rightly im- 
proved, seem to conclude, that no man is puniahablo 
by the civil death of banishment from hia native 
country and people, merely for an opinion which he 
believeth and professeth, though falsely, to be part 
of Christianity. For, you see there ia a great dif- 
ference between the case of the law and the gospel ; 
the law is the condition of a covenant between God 
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and the people of Israel, by which they were all 
tated in the Land of Promise, and every one in his 
several interests in the same : so that whosoever 
should renounce or violate the condition of thia oo- 
vonant, which is the law, must needs become liable to 
the punishment of death, when the law eetablishetb 
it ; and therefore to that of banishment or civij 
death, or any leas punishment, when the law enableth 
to establish it. But the gospel ia the condition of a 
covenant which tenders the kingdom of heaven to all 
those that embrace and observe it : and therefore 
requires all nations, kingdoms, states, and common- 
wealths, to enter into one society of the Church, 
merely for the common service of God, upon con- 
science of the same faith, and duty of the same obe- 
dience : but otherwise acknowledging the same obli- 
gation, both of civil and domestic society as afore. 
Whereupon it follows, that aa Christiana, embracing 
Christianity freely, (because it cannot be tmly em- 
braced othorwiae), purchaae themselves thereby no 
right or privilege against the secular powers which 
were over them afore, so no secular powers that are 
sovereign, by professing Christianity themselves, pur- 
chase any right and power (as to God) of enforcing 
Christianity upon their subjects, by such penalties as 
the constitution of those civil societies which they go- 
vern enables them not to inflict according to the 
common law of all nations. Wherefore, seeing com- 
mon reason discovereth not the truth of Christianity 
to us, and therefore the oonunon law of nations 
enjoineth not Christianity as the conditi 
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society, but that civil societies, as they subsisted 
before Christianity, so still subsist upon priuciplea, 
which, for their original, are afore it, though for 
their perfection after it, it seema that the sovereign 
powera of civil societies are not enabled to make 
Christianity the condition of being a member of 
those states which they govern. But if secular powers 
be not enabled to punish the renouncing of Chris- 
tianity, or of any part of it, with natural or civil 
death, doth it therefore follow, that all men are by 
God's law to be left to their freedom, to believe and 
profess what they please ? I suppose there are very 
great penalties, under the rate of those, which the 
constitution of civil societies, by the common law of 
nations, will enable the sovereign powers thereof, to 
punish the neglect of Christianity with, when they 
have avowed it for the religion of the states which 
they govern. For, in that case, the neglect of 
Christianity is not only a sin against God and a good 
conscience, but against civil society, and that rever- 
ence which every man owes the powers that conclude 
his own people, in thankfulness to the invaluable 
benefit of peaceable protection, which he enjoys by 
the same. Secondly, seeing that all religion, ex- 
cepting true Christianity, is a most powerful means 
of disturbing the public peace of civil societies, though 
perhaps it profess no such thing expressly, it follows 
by consequence, that all powers that are trusted with 
the preservation of public peace, are enabled to for- 
bid that which is not true Christianity, by all penal- 
ties, under those that have been excepted. So that, 
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when true Christianity is forbidden under Bueh pe* 
naJtiea, the fault ahall be, not in usurping, but in 
abusing the power, in applying it to a ivTong subject, 
not in straining it to that which it extendeth not to. 
And in so doing, that is, in suffering that which is so 
done, it is not to be thought that Christianity can be 
wronged, though wrong be done to the men that are 
Christians. For, seeing it ia the conunon profession 
of Cliristians to bear Christ's cross, and seeing it was 
the disposition of G-od, to advance Christianity to the 
stem of the Roman empire, and to the rule of other 
Christian kingdoms and commonwealths, by, demon- 
strating, that it was not prejudicial to civil society, 
by the sufferings of the primitive Christians, it fol- 
loweth, that, whatsoever a man holds for true Chrifit- 
ianity, cannot be demonstrated to be so, as God hath 
appointed Christianity to be demonstrated, but by 
the sufferings of them that profess it. And there- 
fore it reniains agreeable to reason, that God hath 
given secular powers such right to restrain pretended 
Christianity, that when it is used against the true, it 
cannot be said to be usurped, but abused. It will be 
said, for it is said already, that any constraint to 
Christianity by temporal punishment, will serve but 
to confirm some, and engage them to that which they 
have once professed contrary to truth ; and that 
others, who, to avoid punislunent, shall outwardly sub- 
mit to what inwardly they approve not, must needs 
forfeit all power of Christianity, by preferring the 
world before any part of it. To which it must be an- 
swered, that, all this granted, proves not that it is 
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imjuat, or that civil powers have no right to make 
such laws, but that it is not expedient, the exercise 
of it, being, probably, to no good purpose, which de- 
feats not the right, till it be proved, that it cannot be 
exercised to any good purpose ; which in this point 
cannot be done. For, it is as probably said on the 
other aide, that, by temporal penalties, a man is in- 
duced to consider with less prejudice, that which the 
law of hia country pretendeth to be for his good, and 
to reliah it aright, when, upon due consideration, it 
appears to be no otherwise : and so, the punishment 
of the law tends to the same purpose, as all afflictions 
are sent by God, to drive men to their good against 
their will ; and, that those who feignedly submit to 
Christianity, may, as Aristotle says, be sun-burnt by 
walking in the sun, though they walk not in the sun 
for that purpose : that is, by trying the eifect of 
Christianity in the worship of God, and reformation 
of men's lives among whom they live, by beiug under 
such laws may be won to embrace it for itself, which, 
at first they embraced for the worldly privilege of it. 
To which purpose there can ho no mean ao effectual 
as the restoring of the public discipline of penance in 
the Church ; by which it becomes moat evident, what 
inward esteem men set upon Christianity, by the es- 
teem they set upon the communion of the Church ; 
and, that the sentence of excommunication is ab- 
horred, not for the temporal penalties, which, by 
civil laws attend upon it, but for the society of the 
Church, which it intercepteth. And truly, this last 
inconvenience of hypocritical profession can by no 
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means be avoided, whoresoevor Christianity, or any 
opinion supposed to be a necessary part of it, is made 
the religion of any state. For evidence whereof, I 
must repeat first, that which was supposed afore, that 
there are but two reasons for which any religion can 
be said to be the religion of any state,— to wit, privi- 
leges and penalties. In the second place, I mast 
suppose here, that, aa exemption from any penalty is 
a privilege, so exemption from a privilege is a penalty. 
Wherefore, seeing no religion can be the religion of 
any state, but by such privileges as another religion 
is not capable of,, it is manifest that toleration of 
religion, as it is a privilege in comparison of punish- 
ment, so it is a punishment in comparison of that re- 
ligion which is privileged. These things supposed, 
it will not be difficult to render a reason why Chris- 
tianity must of necessity decay, and why the power of 
it is so decayed since the world came into the Church. 
For when men came not to Christianity, till they bad 
digested the hardship of the cross, and resolved to 
prefer the nest worid afore this, it is no marvel if 
they endured what they had foreseen and resolved 
against. But, seeing temporal privilege, as well as 
temporal punishment, may belong to trucChristianity, 
no marvel if men follow the reason of privilege, not 
of Christianity, when they go both together, though 
by consequence they will be ready to change aa the 
privilege changes. 

Now, as to the privileges which Christianity is en- 
dowed with by the act of God, or made capable of by 
the same from sovereign powers, when they make 
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Christian it J the religion of those states which they 
govern, it is very easy to resolve from tho promises, 
that the clergy are not exempt by divine right from 
any law of those states under which they live. For, 
seeing the clergy is a quality which presupposeth 
Christianity, and fiuhsisteth by virtue thereof, and 
that no quality subsisting by the constitution of the 
Church, or by Christianity, endoweth any man with 
any temporal right, wherewith he is not invested by 
the quality which he holdoth in his own country, it 
foUowetb, that no man, by being of the clergy, can 
be privileged against secular power, or against those 
laws which arc the acts of it. And therefore the 
example of Abiathar, high-priest, removed from his 
ofBee by Solomon, for rebellion and treason (1 Kings 
ii. 26), to wit, because, as it is there expressed, he had 
deserved to be removed out of the world, is an effec- 
tual argument to this purpose. For if that office, to 
which his person was designed by God's express law 
(supposing him to be lawful high-priest), might be 
taken away for a crime committed against the ma- 
jesty of the king, subsisting by an act subsequent to 
the law established by God, because the law which 
allowed a king, enjoined obedience by all the penal- 
ties of the law ; and, indeed, seeing the clergy is but a 
degree qualifying men in Christianity above the peo- 
ple, those temporal privileges, which by divine right 
are pretended to belong to the clergy, must needs 
belong to the people in an inferior degree, by the 
same right ; much more the clergy, presupposing the 
Church, as the Church the state, must needs leave all 
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men that are qualified by it, obliged upon the same 
terma as it finds them to the states wherein they 
profess themselves ChristianH, which cannot be, when 
both societies of the Church and the commonwealth 
consist of the same persons. But though the clergy 
be not exempt from any secular jurisdiction by divine 
right, yet they are so capable of exemption by divine 
right, that no man oan deny the privilege granted by 
the first Christian emperors (the causes of the clergy 
to be heard and determined within the clergy them- 
selvee), to be very agreeable to reason of Chriatianily. 
For, if our Lord hath commanded, and the apoetles 
ordained, the differences of Christians to be ended 
within themselves, that they might not prove a scan- 
dal to Christianity, it is but correspondent and conse- 
quent thereunto, that, for avoiding the scandals which 
the differences of the clergy may occasion, or to make 
them less public, they be ended within themselvea; 
seeing it is manifest to all understandings, that the 
reverence of the clergy is of great interest to the ad- 
vancement of Christianity. On the other side, see- 
ing the discipline which the clergy are liable to by 
Christianity, is so much stricter than that which the 
civil laws of any commonwealth whatsoever can re- 
quire and determine, that clergymen cannot incur 
the penalties of criminal laws, but they must be sup- 
posed to have violated the stricter discipline of the 
Church which they are under afore; it follows, that it 
is BO far from Christianity to privilege them against 
such laws, that the Church cannot otherwise be 
cleared of the soandal than by ecclesiastical censures, 
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correspondent to the temporal puniehments which 
they incur. But if thus it be true, that no man by 
virtue of his Christianity is endowed with any secuiar 
privilege of that civil society wherein he liveth ; by 
the same reason it must be true, that no man is by 
hia Christianity incapable of any right common to all 
members of the state in which he liveth, unless some 
law of Christianity can be produced, whereby it may 
appear to be incompatible with the quality he holdeth 

the Church. Which hath been pretended with much 
noise, to render the clergy of this Church incapable 
of employment in secular affairs, in point of divine 
right, but will be very difficult to prove by the Scrip- 
tures, in regard that Christianity containeth nothing 
but that which tendetb to the maintenance of civil 
60ciety ; as on the other side, civil society and the 
powers thereof tendeth to the maintenance of Chris- 
tianity. Therefore the worda of our Lord, " That his 
disciples should not be as the Gientilee, among whom 
the great ones domineer over the rest, and in so do- 
ing are called gracious lords," (Matt. xx. 25 ; Mar. 

42, 43; Luc. xxii. 25, 26), being spoken to bis 
disciples as Christians, not as apostles, in commends^ 
tion of humility and meekness, a quality concerning 
all Christians, cannot prove the clergy forbidden se- 
cular employment, but they must by the same reason 
enforce all civil power to be unlawful among Chris- 
tians, as also, in the society of the Church, all supe- 
riority of power as unla\vful aa that which is here 
challenged on behalf of bishops and presbyters. On 
the other side, that which they are supposed to de- 
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stroy, they manifestly presuppose, that is to say, i 
superiority of power among the disciples of Christ by 
the names of greater and less, eompatibie with th« 
quality of his disciples, and therefore concern not the 
lawfnhieBB of power, but the right use of it, and so 
forbid no sort of Ohriatiana any power whereof any 
Christian is capable. The words of St. Paul are 
more pertinent to this purpose (2 Tim. ii. 4), for it 
is a comparison that he borroweth from the oustom 
of the Roman empire, wherein soldiers, as they were 
exempted from being tutors to men's persons, or cu- 
rators to their estates, so they were forbidden to be 
proctors of other men's eauses, to undertake hus- 
bandry, or merchandize. Therefore when St. Paul 
aaitb to Timothy, " No man that goeth to the army 
entangleth himself in business of the world, that he 
may please him that impreated him," he raises 
indeed a particular exhortation to Timothy, upon a 
general ground of reason appearing in the Koman 
laws, that those of Timothy's quahty oblige not then>- 
selves to business ineonBistent with it. But can he be 
understood, hereby, to make that a law to the militia 
of the Church, which was a law to the militia of the 
empire i Or can an exhortation drawn from a com- 
parison, be thought to create a general law to all of 
Timothy's quality in general or in particular, further 
than the reason of the comparison will infer in every 
particular case! It is true that soldiers were for- 
bidden business of profit, were exempted employ- 
ments of public service, as was that of tutors and 
curators, because thereby they became obliged to the 
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laws, or to their own profit, to the prejudice of thuir 
attendance upon their colours; that is to say that for 
the great distance between civil and military employ- 
ment in that state, the laws had rendered soldiers 
incapable of such qualities. And ao it is confessed, 
that the laws of the Church, the canons, rendered the 
clergy incapable of the like, during the distance be- 
tween the Church and the state not yet Christian, 
For so we find that in St. Cyprian's time, clergymen 
were forbidden to be tutors or curators for the like 
reason, because their obligation to the laws in that 
estate would have excused them to the Church ; and 
because, that by reason of the distance between the 
state and the Church at that time, it could not tend 
to any public good of the society of the Church. 
But in sta,te8 that profess Cliristianity, can it be 
said, that the attendance of clergymen upon the af- 
fairs of the commonwealth, cannot be to the public 
good of the Church, consisting of all the same per- 
sons, only in a distinct reason and quality, whereof 
the commonwealth consisteth J To me it seems far 
otherwise, that in all pubhc assemblies of states, 
whether for making laws or for jurisdiction, or for 
counsel, or for preservation of public peace, to banish 
those from them, whose quality and profession en- 
titles them to the most exact knowledge and practice 
of Christianity, is to banish the consideration of 
Christianity from the conclusions and effects of those 
aesemblies. For, though it be seen by experience, 
that the clergy come short of the holiness and exact 
converealion in Cliristianity, which they proft^ss, yet 
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it will be always seen likewise, that the people fail 
more, and before them, and that they are first cor- 
rupted, by and with the people, than comipterB of 
the people. And, aa for the service of the Church, 
which they cannot attend upon in the meantime, sup- 
posing the order here challenged to be instituted by 
the apostles, the inconvenience cea^eth. For, sup- 
posing all cathedral Churches to )>e corporations, 
trusted to provide for the government of all congre- 
gations contained in them, in Church matters, and 
the ministry of the offices of divine service at the 
same, whatsoever clergyman shall, by public employ- 
ment, destitute his congregation, shall leave it to the 
care of the Church originally entrusted with it ; 
which Churches, being all nurseries and seminaries 
of clergy, designed for the service of their respective 
bodies, may easily, by the means thereof, see all 
offices discharged from time to time, to all congrega- 
tions which they contain. And this is that which I 
desired to say here in general, to this moat difficult 
point, of the privileges and penalties which Christ- 
ianity may be established and enforced with by a 
state that professes it. As for the particulars, which, 
upon those general reaaons, maybe disputed in point 
of lawful or unlawful, as also, for the point of ex- 
pedience, whereby, that which in general may be 
done, ought or ought not to be done when the case 
is put, I leave to them that are qualified and obliged, 
to proceed in determining the same. 

To come then to the great difficultyproposed, it is 
to be acliuowledged, tliat the power of the Church, 
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in the persona of them to whom it is derived by con- 
tinual succession, is a law ordained by the apostles, 
for the unity and edification of the Church ; so that 
no part of the whole can stand obliged by any act 
that is not done by the council and synod of bishops, 
respective to that part of the Church which it pre- 
tendetli to oblige. But withal it is to be acknowledged, 
that there are abundance of other laws given the 
Church by our Lord and his apostles, whether they 
concern matters of faith or matter of works, whether 
immediately concerning the salvation of particular 
Christians, or only the public order of the Church, 
which, proceeding from the same, if not a greater 
power than the succession of the Church, are to be 
retained, all and every one of them, with the same 
religion and conscience. And, with this limitation, 
the distinction which the Church of Rome is usu- 
ally answered with, is to be admitted, between suc- 
cession of persons and succession of doctrine. Not 
a« if it were not a part of Christian doctrine that 
the succession of the apostles is to bo obeyed as their 
ordinance, but because there are many other points 
of doctrine delivered the Church by our Lord and his 
apostles, all and every one of them equally to be re- 
garded with it. Again, I have showed, that the 
secular power is bound to protect the ecclesiastical 

■ in determining all things, which are not determined 

■ by our Lord and his apostles, and to give force and 
H effect to the acts of the same ; but in matters already 
H determined by them, as laws given to the Church, if, 
H by injury of time, the practice become contrary to the 
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law, the sovereign power being Christian and bound 
to protect ChriBtianity, ia bound to employ itaelf in 
giving strength, first, to that which is ordained by 
our Lord and hie apostles. By consequence, if those 
whom the power of the Church is trusted with shall 
hinder the restoring of such laws, it may and ought, by 
way of penalty to such persons, to suppress their power, 
that so it may be committed to such aa are willing to 
submit to the superior ordinance of our Lord and his 
apostles. A thing thoroughly proved, both by right of 
secular powers in advancing Ohristiiuiity with penal- 
ties, and in establishing the exercise of it, and, in par- 
ticular, by all the examples of the pious kings of God's 
people, reducing the law into practice and suppressing 
the contrary thereof. Seeing, then, that it is agreed 
upon by all that profess the Befonnation, that many 
and divers things ordained by our Lord and his 
apostles, whether to be believed, or to be practised 
in the Church, were so abolished by injury of time, 
that it was requisite they should be restored, though 
against the will of those that bore that power, which 
the apoatlea appointed necessary to conclude the 
Church ; it followeth, that the necessity of reforma- 
tion inferreth not the abolishing of the succession of 
the apostles, but that more laws of our Lord and hia 
apostles, and of more moment, were preferred before 
it, where it could not regularly be preserved ; which 
when it may be preserved, is to be so far preserved 
before all designs which may seem to human judg- 
ment expedient to the advancement of Christianity, 
that whosoever shall endeavoiu:, without such cause. 
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aestroy the power derived from the apostles, by 
conferring it upon those that succeed them not in it, 
and, much more, whosoever shall do it to introduce 
laws contrary to the ordinance of the apoatlea, shall be 
thereby guilty of the horrible crime of schism. For it 
is to be remembered that there are some things imme- 
diately necessary to the salvation of particular Chris- 
tians, whether concerning faith or good manners ; and 
there are other things necessary to the public order 
and peace of the Clhurch, that by it Christians may 
be edified in all matters of the first kind. The de- 
nying of any point of the first kind, may for distinc- 
tion sake be called heresy, when a man is resolute 
and obstinate in it ; but in the other kind, it is not a 
false opinion that makes a man a schismatic, till ha 
agree to destroy the unity of the Church for it. It 
can scarce fall out indeed, that any man proceed' to 
destroy the unity of the Church, without some false 
opinion in Christianity : yet it is not the opinion, but 
the destroying of a true, or erecting of a false power 
in the Church, that makes schism. And it can scarce 
fall out, that any man should broach a doctrine to 
Christianity without an intent to make a sect apart ; 
yet, only a false persuasion in matters necessary to 
salvation, is enough to make an heretic. This ia the 
reason that both heresy and schism go many times 
under the commoa name of heresy, or sects, among 
the ancient Fathers of the Church. Otherwise, it is 
truly said, that heresy is contrary to faith, schism to 
charity ; because the crime of heresy is found in a 
single person that denies some point of faith, though 
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the name of it be general only to those, and to all 
those that make sects apart. In the meantime we 
must consider that the word schism signifieB the state 
aa well as the crime, in which sense, all that are In 
the state of schism, are not in the crime of achisin, 
but those that give tho cause of it. For as it is re- 
solved that war cannot be just on both sides that 
make war, so it is true, that tho cause of all divisions 
in the Church must needs be only on one aide, and 
not on both : and that side which gives the cause, 
aro rightfully called schismatics, though both sides 
be in the state of schism, as he in St. Augustine said 
of Tarqtiin and Lucrece, that being two in one act, 
yet one of them only committed adultery, if then 
the laws given by our Lord and his apostles be re- 
stored by consent of sorao part of the council and 
synod, requisite to oblige any respective part of the 
Church, and the succession of the apostles propa- 
gated by them alone, in opposition to the rest that 
consent not unto them, the cause of schism cannot 
lie on this side, which concurrath with the primitive 
succession of our Lord and his apostles, but upon 
them that violate the communion of the Church by 
refusing such laws and the right of such persons as 
acknowledge the same, the condition of tho unity and 
communion of the Church, consisting as much in the 
rest of laws given by our Lord and the apostles, as 
in that of the succession and power of the apostles : 
which is the case of the Church of England. But 
whoever, by virtue of any authority under heaven, 
shall usurp ecclesiastical power, shall usurp the sue- 
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of the apostles, and take it from them that 
rightfiilly stand poaaesaed of it, upon pretence of go- 
verning the Church by auch laws, aa ho is really per- 
suaded, but falsely, to be commanded the Church by 
our Lord and his apostles ; this, whoaoever shall 
do, or be accessory to, is guilty of achism. 

The iasue, then, of this whole diapute stands upon 
this point,— how, and by what means it may be evi- 
denced, vphat laws of the faith and manners of par- 
ticular Christians of the public order of the Church 
have been given the Church by our Lord and his 
apostles I A point which cannot be resolved aright, 
but by them which resolve aright, for what reasons, 
and upon what grounds and motives, they are Chris- 
tians, For, without doubt, the true reasons and mo- 
tives of Christianity, if they be pursued and improved 
by due consequence, will either discover the truth of 
anything disputable in the matter of Christianity, or 
that it is not determinable by any revealed truth. 
Here it is nmch to be considered that the truth of 
things revealed by Cod, is not manifested to the 
minda of them to whom, and by whom God reveals 
tliem to the world, by the same moans as to them 
whom he apuaka to by their means. Mosea and the 
prophets, our Lord and his apostles, when they were 
sent to declare the will of God to his people, were 
first assured themselves that what they were sent to 
declare to the world, waa first revealed to themselves 
by God, and then were enabled to assure the world 
of the same. By what means they were assured 
themaelves, concerns mo not here to enquire. It is 
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enough that they were always enabled to do such 
works as might assure the world that they were sent 
by God. For how could they demand of any man to 
believe them, till they showed him a reason to be- 
lieve S Indeed, though there can no reason be given 
why matters of faith are true, there may be a reason 
given why they are credible ; because many things 
are true, the reason whereof man's understanding 
comprehends not, yet God can show him reason why 
he should believe. Thus was the law of Moses, thus 
was the gospel of Christ, advanced to the world and 
received; God having bestowed on them that advanced 
the one and the other, a power to do works, the 
greatooBB and strangeness whereof might be able to 
prevail over the difficulties of those things which they 
propounded to be believed and obeyed. For though 
it is no inconvenience that God should grant revela- 
tions to many persona, to whom he granteth not the 
power of doing such works as may serve to convince 
the world that those revelations are sent by God ; 
yet, that he should employ any man to declare unto 
the world, any thing that God requireth to be believed 
and obeyed, without any means to make evidence of 
his commission, ordinary reason will show to be too 
gross an inconvenience. 

This being the motive of faith in general, the diffi- 
culty that remains will be, how it becomes evident to 
the senses of all ages, all places, all persona of the 
world that can bo obliged to receive the faith, being 
done and seen only by those persons that were sent, 
and to whom. A difficulty endless to those that ad- 
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vise not aa they should do with their own common- 
sense. For it is manifest, that we receive an infinite 
number of truths whii.h never came under our own 
senses, from the sense of others, when we find all those 
that have had the means to take sensible notice of 
them, agree in the same. Such are all things that are, 
or are done, in any distance from any man's senses, 
whereof he cannot be informed but by historical faith. 
For all that is related from them that have seen, car- 
ries with it the credit of historical truth, as far as 
common-sense obliges to believe, that all that relate, 
can neither be deceived nor agree to deceive. Where- 
upon, that which all agree in becomes unquestionable, 
because it is as easy to know what may be seen, as it 
is impossible that all that agree in a report, should 
agree in a design to deceive. The common notions in 
Euclid arc imquostionable ; and is it more question- 
able that there is such a city as Rome or Constantino- 
ple, such a, country as Persia and China, to those that 
never were there i Would physicians and astronomers 
build their studies, or be suffered to build their prac- 
tice, upon experiments and observations related by 
particular persons, did not common-sense assure that 
men would not take the pains to abuse others, only 
to be laughed at and detested themselves! The 
question then being, (to suppose a question where 
there is none, because there is a question what is the 
true answer) whether the miracles recorded in the 
Scripture were done or not, neither could they that 
first received them agree to deceive or be deceived, 
but stood convict, because they must have done 
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violence to their own senses otherwise, and beings 
once admitted unquestionable, to the world's end they 
remain no otherwise. For, the effect of them contin- 
uing, in that the law or the goapel is in force by virtue 
of them, they remain as certain, aa he that sees a 
city builded a thousand years since, knows that there 
were men alive at the building of it. The Jews there- 
fore are in the wrong, when they argue for the law 
against the gospel, that because there never was, or 
indeed can be such an appearance of all them of one 
age, to whom the gospel is addressed, as there was of 
the Israelites at the giving of the law, when all of 
that age that were to be tied by it were present at 
once, to be witnesses that it was sent from God, 
therefore no law abrogating the same, can by any 
means become credible. For, as for the love of thie 
advantage against Christianity, they deny that which 
the first sending of Moses expressly affirmeth, (Exod. 
iv. 6), that all the miracles which he was endowed 
with, t«nded to win faith of the people, that Gkid 
sent him ; and will have all the credit of the law, to 
stand precisely upon the appearance and standing of 
Mount Sinai as they call it; where they will have aJI 
the people of Israel to have been prophets of Moses'' 
rank, whom God spoke face to face with, without any 
commotion or rapture of his or their senses : so they 
consider not how the truth of this appearance of Mount 
Sinai is manifested to their posterity ; seeing that by 
the same means as it becomes evident to those that 
live under other times, the motives of Christianity may 
also be conveyed and evidenced to them that are not 
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present at the doing of the works. This for the evi- 
dence. As for the aufficienee of the motives to the 
gospel, in comparison of those of the la.w, the possi- 
bility thereof necessarily follows upon God's omni- 
potence : the actuality of it is sufficiently proved by 
the judgment of all nations that have embraced the 
gospel, in comparison of one that embraced the law. 
Especially if we consider the predictions of the law 
and the prophets going before, and the conversion of 
the Gentiles following upon the publication of the 
gospel; which being reckoned among the miracles 
that render the gospel to be believed, do necessarily 
bring all the motives of the law to depose for the 
truths of the gospel. 

Thua much premised, it will be possible to resolve 
in a few words the subject of voluminous disputes. 
All men know how those of the Church of fiome 
would have us believe and receive the Scriptures, 
upon the credit of the Church, affirming them to 
come from God ; and consequently, whatsoever the 
Church determines to bo the true meaning of the 
Scriptures and the word of God, So that there can 
be no true faith in any man that disbelieves any 
part of it ; whether by the Church they mean the 
pope, or a council, or whosoever they shall agree to 
have right to conclude the Church. On the other 
aide it were easy to eay who they are, that profess to 
believe the Scriptures upon the immediate dictate of 
the Spirit of God to their spirit, that they come from 
God. And, though I cannot aay that consequently they 
deny any man to have faith that believes not all that 
their spirit dictates to be the meaning of God'a word, 
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because the dictates of several spirits are so contrary, 
that this can be no rulei : yet when the qualities of 
men's persons, with the dictates of their spirits, are 
alleged in bar to the received doctrine of the Church, 
it in manifest that men expect such tight to be struck 
out of the darkness and confusion of such dictates, 
that the Church shall at length be convinced to be- 
lieve and receive it. And truly those that profess 
that they could not believe the Scriptures, but by the 
immediate dictate of the Spirit, by the same reason 
can conclude nothing to be the will of trod, and the 
true intent of his word, without it. This, U' it were 
meant only of the testimony of the Spirit of God, 
witnessing with our spirit that we are the children of 
God, and sealing the assurance of his favour to our 
persons and actions, then would it not take away the 
the grounds upon which, and the means by which we 
are effectually moved and brought to be Christians, 
both in profession and in deed ; so that by conse- 
quence, means might be had whereby a man's own 
spirit might be enabled to discern between the dic- 
tates of God's Spirit, and that of the world. But 
being advanced in answer to this difficulty, as the 
first ground of faith, and the last resolution of it 
cannot be so understood ; but of necessity importeth, 
that no man can be assured, by the assurance of faith, 
of any truth, without that means by which God re- 
veals himself to them, by whom he declares his will 
to others. That either any person on behalf of the 
Church, or any private spirit, should pretend to 
such endo\vment, ia contrary to common-sense, 
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their own proceedings, when they use the like means 
to inlbrm themselves, both why to believe the Scrip- 
ture, and what the meaning of it and the will of God 
is, as other men do. And, if they do pretend more, 
they must show such evidence as God hath ordained 
to convince the world, before they can pretend to 
oblige any man to believe them. Besides, tliat so, 
it would not be possible to render a reason why God 
hath given his Scriptures at all, seeing that notwith- 
standing he must furnish either some persons in be- 
half of the Church, or all believers with revelations to 
convince them what is his will and meaning by the 
Scriptures. But if they admit of such means as God 
hath appointed Christians to decide, whether it be 
the Spirit of God, or of the world, that witnesseth 
with their spirit, then is the question where it was : 
because, as God gives his Spirit to those that are 
Christians, upon sue h qualities and to such intents aa 
they who pretend to the spirit of trod, ought to find 
in themselves, and to propose to themselves, and no 
other ; BO are they assured, that it is the Spirit of 
God that moves them, because they are assured of 
those qualities and intentions in themselves, and by 
no other means. 

Now, having showed before upon what grounds 
Christianity is to be embraced, I demand, whether 
it be in the compass of any reason, that is convinced 
of the truth of Christianity, to question whether the 
Scriptures are to be received or not. Certainly, he 
were a strange man that should consent to be a Jew, 
or a Mahometan, and yet make a question whether 
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the book of the Law came from Moses, or the Al- 
coran from Mahomet or not. Therefore, suppoamg 
that we stand convict of the truth of Christianity, 
by the same means we stand assured, that Ood 
hath caused those great works to be done by Moaea 
and the prophets, by our Lord and his apostles, 
by which the world stands convict that they were 
flsnt by God ; and by the same that the Scriptures, 
wherein those works and their doctrine is related, 
are from God, Neither can the Church act to the 
assuring of anybody herein as the Church, but ae 
a multitude of men endowed with common-sense, 
which cannot agree to deceive or be deceived. For 
if the profession of Christianity go before the being 
of the Church, and Christianity oannot be received 
till it be acknowledged with the records thereof to 
he from God, then this assurance, though it come 
from the agreement of the men that make tlie Church, 
goes in nature before the quality of a Church, and 
therefore comes as well from the consent of Jews for 
the Old Testament, as of Christians for the New. 
Nor let it trouble any man, that by this means faith 
may seem to be the work of reason, and not the grace 
of God, seeing it may very reasonably be demanded, 
where is the necessity of grace to enable a man to 
believe what he sees reason to believe ? For though 
the matter of faith be credible of itself, yet it is not 
evident of itself ; and though sufficient reason may be 
showed'why a man ought to believe, yet, on the other 
side, there are many scandals and stumbling blocks 
in the way to hinder him from believing ; the chief of 
which is the offence of the cross, whereof our Lord 
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Baith, " Happy is lie that ia not offended at me." 
For it cannot seem strange that a man should refuse 
to believe that which he sees sufficient reason to con- 
vince him to believe, when aa, by believing, he be- 
comes liable to bear the cross of Christ, specially not 
being enforced by the light of reason, evidencing the 
truth of Christianity, and determining the assent of 
the mind, as fire does wood to burn, but swayed by 
external motives working upon the mind, according 
as they find it disposed to goodness. For when thia 
disposition is not perfectly wrought by Grod's grace, 
nothing hinders sufficient motives to prove ineffectual 
to them whom the cross of Christ seandalizeth. 

Thia being resolved, it follows by necessary conse- 
quence, upon what reasons and by what means, the 
meaning of the Scriptures, or rather the will of God 
concerning all matters questioned in Christianity, is 
determinable. For it ia not the same thing, many 
times, to know the meaning of the Scriptures, as it 
is to know how far it is God's will that it bind 
the Church, The name of the Scripture enforceth 
no more, but that all is ti-ue which it containeth. 
Now it containeth many times tlie sayings and doings 
of evil men, as well as of good ; of Satan himself 
sometimes ; wlierein, it intends only, to assure, that 
such and such things were said and done. And, not 
to insist on the law of Moses, (which is all the word 
of God, and no part of it binding to us as the law of 
Moses), because another disposition of God's will 
may appear by other Scriptures — in the New Testa- 
ment itself, are found many things that now havo 
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not the force of precepts, though it appear that they 
did sometimes bind the Church. Such is the practice 
of the feasts of love, which St. Paul preaaes so hard, 
as I shewed afore ; such is his precept that women be 
veiled, men bare, when they pray in the Church ; the 
decree of the apostles at Jerusalem, against eating 
blood, and things strangled and aaorificed to idols ; 
the precept of St. James of anointing the siok ; the 
ceremonies of baptism, which I shewed afore out of 
St. Paul, to have been in use in the primitive Church; 
yea, the very custom of drenching in baptism, which 
no man doubts but the institution signifies, and yet 
is now scarce anywhere in use. If, therefore, there 
be question of the will of God, what is the true mean- 
ing of the Scriptures, and how far it binds the Church, 
the same common-sense of all men, that assures the 
truth of the Scriptures, must assure it. The know- 
ledge of original languages, the comparison of like 
passages, the conaideration of the consequence, and 
test of the Scripture, the records of ancient writers, 
describing affairs of the same times ; and if there be 
any other helps to understand the Scriptures by, they 
are but the means to improve common-sense, to con- 
vince, or be convinced of it. If that will not serve 
to procure resolution, there remains nothing else but 
the consent of the Church, testifying the belief and 
practice of the first times that received the Scriptures, 
and thereby convincing oommon-aenso of the meaning 
of them, as the intent of all laws is evidenced, by the 
original practice of the same. So that this 
question, what laws God hath given his Church, 
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under the aame resolution, by which matters of faith 
were determined in the ancient councils, in which, 
that which originally and universally had been re- 
ceived in the Church, that was ordained by tht»n to 
be retained for the future, as demonstrated to have 
been received from our Lord and hia apostles, by the 
same kind of evidence tor which we receive Christ- 
ianity, though not so copious, as of less importance. 
And therefore it will not serve the turn to object, 
ttiat the mystery of iniquity was a working even under 
the apostles, as St. Paul saith, (2 Thess. ii. 7), to 
cause the belief and practice of the primitive Church 
always to stand suspect, as the means to bring in 
antichrist. For it is not enough to say, that anti- 
christ was then coining, unless a man will undertake 
to specify, and prove by the Scriptures, that the being 
of antichrist consists in that which ho disputes 
against. For if we will needs presume, that the 
government of the Church which was received in the 
next age to the apostles, is that wherein antichrist- 
ianism consists, because the mystery of iniquity was 
a work under the apostles, why shall not the Soci- 
niana argue with as good right, that the belief of the 
Trinity and Incarnation, is that wherein antiohrist- 
ianism consists, being received likewise in the nest 
age to the apostles, under whom the mystery of ini- 
quity was a work I Or rather, why is either the one 
or the other admitted to argue from such obscure 
Scriptures, things of such dangerous consequence, un- 
less they will undertake further to prove by the Scrip- 
tures, that antichrist is antichrist for that which they 
cry down ! Which 1 do not see that they have en- 
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deavoured to do, for the tilings in question among us, 
about the government of the Church. Besides this, 
my reason carries the answer to this objection in it, 
because it challenges no authority, but that of 
historical truth, to any record of the Ciiuroh : ap- 
pealing for tlio rest to common-sense to judge, 
whether that which is so evidenced to have been first 
in practice, agreeing with that which is recorded 
in the Scriptures, be not evidently the meaning of 
those things which wo find by the Scriptures, to 
have been instituted by our Lord and his apos- 
tles. And this it is which for the present I have 
pretended to prove by this discourse : which being 
spent chiefly in removing the difficulty of those Scrip- 
tures, which have been otherwise understood in this 
business, confesaeth the strength of the cause to stand 
upon the original, general, and perpetual practice of 
the Church, determining the matters in difierence by 
the same evidence, as Christianity stands recom- 
mended to us, proper tionably to the importance of 
them. Which, as it ia not such aa ia able to con- 
vince all judgments, which are not all capable to un- 
derstand the state of the whole Church ; yet it is 
enough to maintain the possesaion of right derived to 
this instant, so that no power on earth can under- 
take to erect ecclesiastical authority, without and 
against the succession of the apostles, upon the ground 
of a contrary persuasion, without incurring the crime 
of schism. 

I will not leave this point, without saying some- 
thing of their case, that have reformed tlie Churcli 
without authority of bishops ; that have abolished the 
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order, and vested their power (in whieli I have 
shewed that they succeed the apostles, as to their 
respective Churches, with dependence on the whole), 
upon Presbyteries, or whatsoever besides, which to 
decline here, might make men conceive, that I have 
a better or worse opinion of them than indeed I have. 
For a rule and model, or standard to measure what 
ought to be judged in such a case ; suppose we, (that 
which is possible in nature, the terms being con- 
sistent together, though not at all likely to come to 
pass in the course of the world), a Christian people, 
greater or less, destitute of pastors endowed with the 
chief authority left by the apostles in all Churches. 
I suppose, in this case, no man can doubt, but they 
are bound to admit the same course, as those that 
are first converted to be Christians. That is, to re- 
ceive pastors from them that are able to found and 
eroet Churches, and to unite them to the communion 
of the whole Church, which is no less authority than 
that of a synod of bishops, that only, or the equi- 
valent of it, in the person of an apostle, or commis- 
sary of an apostle, being able to give a chief pastor 
to any Church. But suppose, further, that this au- 
thority cannot he had, shall we believe that they shall 
be tied to live without ecclesiastical communion i 
When it is agreed, that, as the unity of the Chm-eh 
is port of the substance of the Christian Faith, ne- 
cessary to the salvation of all, so the first divine pre- 
cept that those Christians shall be bound to, is, to 
live in the society of a Church, For, where several 
things are commanded by God, whereof the one ia 
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the means whereby the other is attained, it i 
feat that the chief precept is that which commandeth 
the end, and that which commandeth the means sub- 
ordinate to the other. Now it is manifest, that ail 
powers, and all oiHces endowed with the same in the 
Church, are ordained by God, and enjoined the 
Church, to the end that good order may be preserved 
in the Church ; and good order is enjoined, as the 
means to preserve unity; and the unity of the Church 
commanded, as the being of that society, whereby 
Christiana are edified, both to the knowledge and ex- 
ercbe of Christianity, by communicating with the 
Church, especially in the service of God, and in those 
ordinances wherein he hath appointed it to consist. 
Seeing, then, this edification is the end for which the 
society of the Church subsisteth, and all pastors and. 
officers ordained, as means to procure it, as it is sa- 
crilege to seek the end without the means, when both 
are possible, so I conceive it would be sacrilege, not 
to seek the end without the means, when both are not. 
Now it is manifestly possible, that the edification of 
the Church may be procured effectually, by those that 
receive not their power, or their office, from persons 
endowed with it themselves afore ; especially, if we 
suppose them to receive the same power to be exer- 
cised by the same laws, which those that received it 
from the apostles themselves, had, and acknowledged 
from the boginning. 

The consequence of all this is plahi enough. The 
resolution of Gulielmus Antissiodorenaia among the 
school doctors, is well known and approved ; that the 
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order of bishops, in eaae of necessity, may be propa- 
gated by preabytera, supposing tbat they never re- 
ceived power to do such aiia«t, from them that had it. 
My reason makes me bold to reeolve further, tliat, in 
the case which is put. Christian people may appoint 
themselves bishops, presbyters and deacons, provided 
it be with such limits of power, to be exercised under 
such laws, as are appointed before, by our Lord and his 
apostles; and, that upon these terras, they ought to be 
acknowledged by the rest of the Church, whensoever 
there is opportunity of communicating with the same, 
provided tliat they, and their Churches, submit to 
such further laws, as the rest of the Church hath 
provided, for the further regulating of itself, accord- 
ing as the part is to submit to the determination of 
the whole : and that tins acknowledgement of them 
would be effectual, instead of solemn ordination, by 
imposition of hands of persons endowed with that 
power which is intended to be conveyed by the same. 
Whereby I make not personal succession to be no 
precept of God, (which if it were not, then no schism 
were necessarily a sin, and, by consequence, all that 
can be said of the society of the Church, would 
be a fable), but commanded in order to another, of 
living in the society of a Church, and therefore not 
binding, when both are not possible, but the chief 
ia. Beside this main reason included in my resolu- 
tion, drawn from the rank of precepts given by God, 
as these are, the same may be concluded by this con- 
sequeace : that whosoever will consider how many 
ordinances, instituted by the apostles, have been 
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either totally abolished, or very much changed by the 
necessity of time, rendering them useless to the suc- 
ceeding condition of the Church, will not marvel to 
see thair authority maintained, in the rest of the 
laws wherewith they have regulated the Church, with- 
out perpetual succeseion, where it cannot be had, 
though otherwise not to be abolished without sacri- 
lege. How far this was the case of those whom I 
speak of, I will not undertake. It seems they could 
not have this authority propagat<;d by them that then 
had it, not consenting to those apostolical laws, 
wliioli, as it is agreed among us, were necessarily to 
be restored in the Church. It seems also, that au- 
thority was not altogether wanting to the authors of 
such reformations, being still of some order in the 
Church. For presbyters, though they succeed not 
the apostles in the chief authority established by 
them in all Chm-chea, yet their office was, from the 
beginning, to assist them in the government of those 
Churches whereof they were made presbyters, not by 
way of execution of their commands only, as deacons, 
but by exercising the same power, where they could 
not discharge it themselves, though with dependence 
on them in all matters not determined afore. Here 
was some degree of necessity, to bar the personal 
succession of the apostles. But no necessity can be 
alleged, why they erected not bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons over themselves, with such limits of 
power as the apostles from the beginning determined; 
seeing it is manifest, that the superiority of them was 
generally thought to come from the corruption of the 
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Papacy, not from the inatitution of the apostles ; and 
therefore cannot be excused by necessity, because 
they did not find themselves in necessity, but by 
tbeir own false persuasions, created it to themselves. 
Which, notwithstanding, seeing they profess all that 
is necessary to the salvation of all Christians, either 
in point of faith or manners ; seeing, as to the public 
order of the Church, they intended, and desired, and 
sought to restore that, which, to their best under- 
standing, came from the institution of our Lord and 
his apostles; they cannot easily bo condemned, to 
have forfeited the being of a Church, out of which 
there is no salvation, by this or other mistakes of 
like consequence, of them that consider the abuses 
from whence they departed. For the Church is ne- 
cessarily a human, though no civi! society, which we 
are commanded by God, in the first place, to enter- 
tain ; and, as there is no society of men, wherein a 
particular member can prevail, to settle suoh laws, 
and such order, as are properest to the end of it, so 
must he hve and die out of communion with the 
Church, that stays till he find a Church that main- 
tains all that was instituted by our Lord and his 
1 apostles. Wherefore, though that which they have 
done contrary to the apostles' order cannot be justi- 
fied, yet there is a reasonable presumption that God 
excuses it, being no part of that which he hath com- 
manded all to believe to salvation, or which he hath 
commanded particular men to do ; because the public 
order of the Church is commanded particular per- 
sons, as members of the Church, which cannot be 
. -^ 
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done without consent of tlie whole, that is, of them 
tliat are able to conclude it. But if any secular power 
upon earth sliall proaumo to erect this ecoleaiaetical 
power, by taking it away from them that lawfully 
have it, (that is by an act of those that have the 
power before, done by virtue of some human law, 
which act the law of God doth not make void), and 
giving it to those that have it not by any such act ; 
and that, upon another ground tlian that which hath 
been specified, of bringing back into force and use, 
such laws of our Lord and his apostles, as have by 
neglect of time been abolished and brought out of 
use ; this power, whatsoever it is, shall not fail, in 
so doing, to incur tbe crime of schism ; and all that 
concur or consent to the bringing of such an act into 
effect, shall necessarily incur the same. Much more, 
if it be done with a further intent, by the means of 
persons, thus invested with ecclesiastical power, to 
introduce laws contrary to the institution of our Lord 
and his apostles. 

But though it is possible to imagine a case in which 
the consent of Christians may erect an ecclesiastical 
authority over themselves, by means whereof they 
may live in the society of a Church, yet there is no 
manner of case imaginable in wliich any people, or 
any power but the sovereign, can establish or main- 
tain the exerrase of religion, in any thing which they 
conceive never so necessary to Christianity, by the 
power of the sword, which is the force of the secular 
arm. The reason is peremptory, because the pro- 
fession of Christ's cross is essential to Christianity, 
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or rather the whole substance and marrow of it. For, 
if it were lawful for any persona whatsoever to defend 
t-hemaelvea by force, upon no other title but for the 
mainteoance of themselves, in the exercise of theii' 
Chriatianity, then must it needs follow, that by virtue 
of their Christianity, they may lawfully use all sove- 
reign power, by which force and the sword is main- 
tained ; (contrary to the principle premised at tho 
beginning, that no good, no right of this world accrues 
to any man by virtue of his Christianity, or decruee 
from another for want of it ;) as the power of the 
sword which is used by title of Christianity, is neces- 
sarily taken from him who othenvise is possessed of 
it, by tliem which defend themselves against the same 
upon the title of Christianity ; and, by conaoquenoo, 
all goods, all rights, all estates and qualities of this 
world, that accrue unto any man by tlie use and suc- 
cess of such arms, are necessarily held and possessed 
by no title but that of Christianity. For, they that 
have right to defend themselves, cannot be subject 
to the cross, whensoever they are able to defend 
fcherasclvea, seeing they may as well impose it upon 
their enemies if they have suecesa, as bear it them- 
selves if they have not ; though neither is it Chrisfs 
cross which a man beara for want of suecesa. And if 
this Iiad not been the profession of the primitive 
Christians, how could they have defended themselves 
by reason, and maintain that the Gentile powers 
ought not to persecute them ! seeing that all powers 
are bound to maintain themselves, because therein 
consists the maintenance of the world in peace. So 
M 2 
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unreasoiiable is it which hath been said, that Tertul- 
lian understood not himself, when lie affirmeth that 
the Christians were then able to defend themselves 
against persecution, were it not contrary to their 
profession ao to do. For, as no man of conimon-senae 
would tell the Romans that the Christians were able 
to resist them, if they were not, because they knew 
well enough how able they were ; so no man zealous 
of Christianity would think to advantage it, by such 
commendations as the enemies of it might discover 
to be false. And, therefore, if we reason not amiss, 
this is the difference between Christianity and Maho- 
metism. For Mahomet also pretended to be perse- 
cuted for religion by the Gentiles of Arabia, — witness 
the coraputiition of their years, from the expulsion or 
persecution, or flight of Mahomet from Mecca. But, 
when we see that he took up arms thereupon, and 
begun an order which all his successors have observed, 
to propagate their religion by the same means, we 
see by this means the difference between Christianity 
and Mahometism. And it is to be considered by 
them that bring Jews again into Christian states, 
how they will secure those states against this danger 
of Judaism. For, since they have made it part of 
their profession, to expect a Messias that shall con- 
quor the nations, and restore them to the Land of 
Promise ; upon appearance that such a Messias is 
come, they are not like to rest, if they can hope to 
be his followers ; as they rested not under Adrian, 
and at other times, when they have disturbed the 
peace of the states under which they lived, upon the 
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like hope. This also, if we reason not amiss, is the 
juetest title of all the wars that Christians have made 
upon the Mahometans, for the Holy Land, because 
the title upon which the Mahometans first subdued 
it, makea them enemies to all civil nations that are 
Christian ; seeing that the title of religion ia as good 
against all, as against any, and whatsoever person or 
people usurpeth sovereign power upon it, proclaimeth 
thereby defiance to all states which he shall be able 
to deal with. And therefore this is not the case of 
the people of Israel under Moses : the title where- 
upon they challenged the Land of Promise from the 
nations presently in possession, being the deed of 
God's gift, and the consideration and condition upon 
which God granted it, their undertaking his law. 
For, though it ia true that they claimed the Land of 
Promise upon covenant with God, to be ruled by hia 
laws in which their religion is contained ; and though 
this deed of God's gift could not be evident by natu- 
ral reason to other nations ; yet seeing they professed 
themselves constituted only God's commissaries, to 
punish the sins of the seven nations, and to root them 
out for their idolatries, not to impose their religion 
upon any other nations, or to seek any interest out 
of the Land of Promise ; it followeth, that by this 
profession, they did not give other nations just cause 
to resist them by force, neither had they any right to 
hinder thera in their pretended conquest of the Land 
of Promise. And therefore the kings of the Araorites 
beyond Jordan, Sihon and Og, hindering them by 
force to accomplish and execute this commission of 
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God, we see they received an accessory command-to 
subdue them by force, and destroy them ; and there- 
upon, an acceaaory grant of their dominions for an ad- 
dition to tlieir inheritance. So, my intent hereby is 
not to say, that God may not dispose of the goods of 
this world, to those that enter into covenant of religion 
with him, as the condition of the same ; or, that man 
may not unlawfully make use of such disposition of 
his, made known by that revelation which is unknown 
to those against whom it is granted ; (for I avow 
that ho did so to the children of Israel under Moses, 
and that they lawfully did so against the seven na- 
tions) ; but that he did it not by the new covenant of 
Christianity, because it invitee the sovereign powers 
of all nations, upon condition to enjoy the same rights 
which they stand posaesaed of when they embrace it ; 
and, that he did not, by any revelation afterwords, 
make the like grant to Mahomet, as a privilege of the 
religion which he pretendeth to have received from 
Gtod, because, if Christianity be true, no other religion 
must succeed it. Whereupon it follows, that those 
Christiana that shall take upon them to bear arms, 
and make war upon the title of Christianity, do make 
themselves thereby enemies to all civil nations that 
are Christian, as Mahometans are. Because, aa we 
know that Mahometism is not from God, bo we 
know that Christianity enables no man to use the 
power of the sword, wherein sovereignty consists ; 
and that if any might maintain themselves in their 
religion by the title of Christianity, then all that 
might come to have the same opinion might do tha 
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like, and so all states might be troubled by fighting 
for Ohristianity within themselves, though not sub- 
dued, as by Mahometans seeking to impose their 
religion upon others. 

Against this place, there la only one objection of 
moment, so far as I can imagine, out of the Scrip- 
tures, and that is from the example of the Macca- 
bees. For, on the one side it is manifest, that the 
arms which they took up against Antiochus Epiplii> 
nes, their lawful sovereign, are approved by God, 
not only aa foretold hy Daniel and Ezekiel, and other 
prophets, that hy them God would ^ve his people 
freedom, and rule of the Land of Promise, but also, 
because the apostle manifestly commendefh their 
faith, when he reckoneth their sufferings among those 
great effects which it brought forth. (Heb. xi. 35, 36.) 
And upon this account it is, that, in propounding 
this objection, I said, that it is taken out of the 
Scriptures, not meaning thereby the books of the 
Maccabees, but those Scriptures which by conse- 
»;[uence seem to approve of the Maccabees' proceed- 
ings. For, on the other side, it is manifest that they 
justified their arms upon title of religion, by the first 
breaking out of it, (1 Mac. ii. 24, 26, 27), where the 
zeal of the law, and the example of Phinehas is ex- 
pressed to be that which moved Matthias to kill the 
Jew whom he saw sacrificing to idols, and to main- 
tain it by arms. Whereby it is manifest, that out of 
zeal to the law, they took arms to defend it, lest it 
should be extinguished by the tyTanny of Antiochus ; 
and therefore, that when their arms took effect, and 
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purcliasGd them freedom, and the sovereignty to the 
race of Mattathiae, all this they held by religion, sad 
by no other title. And, for this reason it is that they 
are called Maecabeos, though other extravagant 
reasons have been imagined by men of excellent 
learning. For, it ia to l)e observed, that all those 
that suffered as well as fought in this cause, are called 
Maccabees, no less than Judas Maccabseus ; and 
therefore, the histories of tlieir acts are called " the 
Books of the MaocabeeB,' in which ia compriaed afi 
well the story of the mother and the seven children, 
and others that suffered for the law, as the acts of 
Judas and his successors : and Josephua''e book, in 
praiae of that mother and her children, is entitled 
Etc Toic MoKxajialovs. The reason of which is found in 
the Syriac, in which language 13pD aignifieth Ze- 
iotes, as you have it in Ferrarius'a " Noraeuclator 
Syriacus," And that this was the title of their anns, 
is more manifest by the case of the Jews under 
Caligula, when, out of his madnesa, he conunanded to 
set up his statue in the temple at Jerusalem. For as 
by " Philo do Legatione ad Caium," we understand 
that they were willing to undergo anything, and con- 
tinue in obedience, so they might enjoy their religion ; 
so Josephns diaaembleth not in the relation of that 
businesB, (Antiq. xviii. 11), that they would have 
taken arms rather than endure it, if Caligula had 
not been slain in the meantime. 

The clearing of this difficulty is to be fetched from 
thedifferenoebetweenthelawand the gospel, expressed 
in the worda of our Lord to his disciples, that re<^air^ 
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liim to call for fire from heaven upon those that would 
not entertain him (Lukeix, oo, 56) : "Ytsknow not of 
what spirit ye are : for the Son of man is not sent to 
doatroy men's souls," that is, their lives, " but to save 
them." For "the law worketh wrath ;" and, "where 
there is no law, there is no transgression f and, " by 
law is the knowletlge of sins," saith the apostle. 
(Bom. iv. 15 ; iii. 20 ; vii. 7.) Therefore, the law 
suffered him that was next of kin to any man that 
was slain, to kill him that slew him, before it was 
judged whether he was slain by chance or by malice. 
(Num. XXXV. 16.) Therefore the law commanded 
him that was tempted to idolatry, to seek the death 
of him that tempt«d him, were he his father or never 
so near of kin. (Dent. xiii. 6-11.) In fine, the law 
being the condition of a temporal estate, assigned at 
first by God to the people of Israel, observing it, can 
there he any marvel that it might be lawful for that 
people to defend it by force, and by that defence to 
regain the same estate ! Or will this draw any con- 
sequence in Christianity, to make it lawful to take 
arms upon the title thereof, and so to hold estates of 
this world by the same title, in case those arms take 
effect ! For the gospel is the condition of life ever- 
L lasting, promised to those that embrace it, including 
I the cross of Christ, and therefore ranouncing all ad- 
I vantage of this world, and eqiuilly belonging to all 
I people, and therefore maintaining all in the same 
I estate of this world which it finds. Therefore the zeal 
I of Elias, when he punished with lire from heaven those 
I that atteniptod to seize him at the unjust command 

i- ' 
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of an idolatrous king, our Lord declares not to suit 
with the spirit of the gospel (the profession thereof 
being to take np Christ's cross, and to bear it with 
patience), though under the law it might be com- 
mendable. Whereunto agreeth that which I said 
before, that heresy and schism, upon causes only con- 
trary to Chriatianity, and that are not against the 
law of nature and niitions, are no capital crimes in 
Christian statee ; and that instead of death, which 
the law inflicteth upon him that obeyeth not the con- 
sistory, but causeth scliism, the punishment allotted 
by the gospel is, only to be least in the kingdom of 
heaven. For if sovereign powers, lawfully established, 
being Christian, are not enabled by their Christianity 
to infiict death on the said crimes, when, setting aside 
Christianity, they are not liable to it, much lese is 
any man, under a sovereign power, enabled by his 
Christianity to use the sword, wherein sovereignty 
consists, for the maintenance of it. 

Neither is it contrary to this, that, under the gospel, 
St. Peter punishes Ananias and Sapphira with death ; 
and the apoatles.asl showed before, were endowed with 
amiraoulouspowerof inflicting boJilypuniahment upon 
those which obeyed them not; the effects whereof were 
seen upon those whom they cast out of the Church, 
as alsiJ upon Elimae, struck with blindness by St. 
Paul, for resisting his gospel. Not that the souls 
under the altar (Apoc. vi. 10), pray for the ven- 
geance of their blood to be showed upon the inha- 
bitants of the earth. For that which this prophetical 
vision representeth, is to be understood suitably to 
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Cliristianity, and to the kiugdom of God attained by 
it. Since, therefore, revenge is contrary to thu prin- 
ciples of Christianity, we cannot imagine that blessed 
Boula desire it ; but the cry which they make must bti 
understood to be the provocation of God to vengeance, 
which their sufferinga produce ; so much more perti- 
nently attributed to blessed souls, inasmuch as, being 
acquainted with God's counciIa,they approve and re- 
joice in his justice, and the advancement of his Church 
by the means of it. Now the power granted the apos- 
tles, of inflicting bodily punishments upon those that 
disobeyed them, tended first to manifest that God 
was present in the Church, and, by consequence, to 
subued the world to Christianity, and to win authority 
to the Church an<l the censures of it ; whereas Elias, 
when he called for fire from heaven, as the apostles 
desired our Lonl, miglit have been secured himself 
by the like miracles, without destroying his enemies. 
So he caused Baafs priests to be put to death, not to 
vindicate the cause in debate, which was already done 
by a miracle, but to do vengeance on them as malefac- 
tors ; and so Elizeus curseth the children to death, 
on purpose to punish the affront offered his person. 
In all which particulars you have manifest characters 
of the law, inflicting death for the punishment of sin ; 
whereas, under the gospel, which giveth life, the in- 
flicting of bodily punishment serveth to procure the 
good of the world, by manifesting the truth of the 
gospel, and the presence of God in his Church, which 
was known and supposed under the law, because those 
who had received the law, could not make any ques- 
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tion that God was amongBt liis people, and spoke to 
them by his prophets. 

When I say that it might be lawful to take armB 
upon the title of religion under the law, I say not 
that it was bo in all cases, or that it was not lawful 
for the Jews to be subject to foreign powers (which 
was the doctrine of Judas of Galilee, complained of 
by Josephus), but that it was possible for some case 
to fall out wherein it might be lawful. As for the 
conceit of Judas of Galileo, it is manifestly taken 
away by God's command to the Jews under Nabu- 
chodonosor (Jer. ssix. 7) : " Seek the peace of the 
city to which I have sent you captives, for in the 
peace thereof you shall have peace." And it is moat 
remarkable, that our Lord, being falsely accused of 
this doctrine to Pilate, by the Jews, it pleased God 
to suffer it so far to prevail afterwards, that the 
arms which they took afterwards against the Romans, 
and the miseries which they endured by the Zelotee, 
and finally, the ruin of the city, temple and nation, 
must needs be imputed to this doctrine, which they 
falsely accused our Lord of, to gain the good will of 
the Romans. But of Christianity it must be said, on 
the contrary, that there is no case possible, wherein 
it can be just to take away life, for preservation or re- 
formation of it, upon the title thereof, that is to say, 
where there is not a power of bearing arms, estab- 
lished by some other title of human right. For where 
there is any such power and right established, upon a 
title which the law of nations justifieth, it is not to be 
said, that Christianity voideth or extinguisheth the 
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same, seeing it hath been said, it preseneth the state 
of this world upon the same terms in which they are 
wiien it is embraced; but nevertheless it moderateth 
the use of it, so that it cannot, with Christianity, be 
employed in very many cases, in wliich the law of na- 
ture and nations justifies the use of it. 

These things thus premised, it will be easy to show, 
that the Presbyterians offer wrong, when they demand 
that the superiority of bishops over presbyters be 
proved to be of Divine right, by some precept of 
God's law, recorded in the Scriptures: supposing 
that, otherwise, it will be in the secular power of 
itself to erect an ecclesiastical power, by taking it 
from them that have it, and giving it to them that 
have it not, and requiring that so it be done. For it 
is notorious to the world, that, from the beginning, 
they claimed that presbyteries should be erected in- 
stead of the government of the Church of England, 
upon this ground, that the presbyteries are com- 
manded by God, and that therefore the superiority 
of bishops, as contrary to his law, is to be abolished ; 
and that upon this pretence, the people were drawn 
in to seek the innovation endeavoured at this time. 
So that to require now that it be proved, that the 
superiority of bishops is commanded by God to be 
unchangeable by men, otherwise, that it be changed, 
is to require that the conclusion may stand, without 
any premises to prove it. Notwithstanding, to pass 
by this advantage, suppose we the superiority of 
bishops neither forbidden nor commanded, but in- 
troduced by ecclesiastical right, grounded upon the 
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power given the Church, of giving laws to the Church, 
by dctormining that which God's law iletermineth 
not ; supposing, but not granting, this to be true, it 
will remain, nevertheless, without the compass of any 
secular power upon earth to erect this ecclosiaetical 
power, by taking it from them which have it, aad 
giving it to them which have it not. For, whereso- 
ever there is a Church, and the government thereof 
not contrary to God's law, in those hands which have 
it by man's, there the apostle's precept of obeying 
the governors of the Church (1 These, v. 12 ; Heb. 
xiii. 17) must needs oblige the people to those go- 
vernors that are established not against God's law. 
And this precept of the apostle being of that Divine 
right by which Christianity eubaisteth, cannot be 
voided by any secular power, by which the Church 
subsisteth not, in point of right, but only is main- 
tained in point of fact. For the obligation which 
they have to the Chiuvjh, and the unity thereof, and 
the order by which that unity is preserved, and the 
government in which that order consisteth, being 
more ancient than the maintenance of Christianity 
by the state, cannot be taken away by any obligation 
or interest thereupon arising ; and therefore, as the 
first Christians that were under Christian powers, in 
the time of Constantine, were bound to adhere to the 
pastors which they had by the law of the Church 
(for which reason neither did Constantino, Conatan- 
tius, or Valens, ever endeavour to intrude those 
bishops, which they wero seduced to think necessary 
for the quiet of some Churches, being indeed danger- 
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0U8 to Christianity, by their own power, but by a 
pretended legal act of the Church), after Constantine 
took Christianity into the protection of the empire, 
upon the same teriue as afore : so are all Christians, 
to the world's end, obliged to adhere to the pastors 
which they shall have by the law of the Church, not 
contrary to God's law, against the command of any 
secular power to obey others. And to demand that 
ecclesiastical power, not contrary to God's law, be 
dissolved by secular, to which the persons endowed 
therewith are subjects, is to demand that there re- 
main no Christians in England, that can be content 
to suffer for their Christianity, by obeying God's law 
before man's, especially when they can obey both, 
acting by God's, and suffering by man's. 

But, though I insist upon this right of the Church, yet 
it is not my purpose to baulk the fruits of the divine 
right of bishops, upon such terms as it hath been as- 
serted ; that IB to say, as that which no man may law- 
fully destroy, though not as that which, being dos- 
troyed,voideththcbeingof aChurch(if itean be done 
without schism), because not commanded particular 
Christians, as the substance of Christianity, but the 
society of the Church, for the maiotenance and sup- 
port of it. For if no secular power be able to give 
that power to the presbyteries, which must be taken 
from the bishops, supposing that the superiority of 
bishops stands neither by nor against the law of 
God, but only by the law of the Church, according to 
God's ; how much more, when it is demonstrated that 
it subsistcth by the act of the apostles, shall it be 
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without the compass of any secular power to difisolve 
it i And therefore, the consequence hereof, in the 
present state of Christianity among us, is further to 
be deduced, because many men may be persuaded of 
their obligation to the Church, upon su])position of 
the divine right of bisliops, who perhaps perceive not 
the former reason of their obligation to them here 
asserted, as to the ordinary pastors of the Church. 

To proceed then, out of the premises, to frame a 
judgment of the state and condition of Christianity 
in England at the present, and from that judgment 
to conclude, what they that will preserve the con- 
science of good Christians are to do or to avoid, in 
maintainiag thesocietyand communion of the Church. 
Put the case, that an ecclesiastical power be claimed 
and used, upon some persuasions contrary to the sub- 
stance of true Christianity, and pretending thereby 
to govern those that adhere to the same persuasion, 
in the communion of those ordinances, which God 
requireth to be served with, by his Church, according 
to the same persuasion : I suppose, no man will deny 
this to be the crime of heresy, — containing not only a 
persuasion contrary to the foundation of faith, but 
also an ecclesiastical power founded upon it, and 
thereby a separation from the communion of the 
Church, which acknowledgeth not the same. Put the 
case again, that an ecclesiastical power is claimed and 
used, not upon a persuasion contrary to anything im- 
mediately necessary to the salvation of all ChristiauB, 
(as the foundation of faith, and all that belongeth to 
it, is), but upon a persuasion contrary to something 
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necessary to the society of the whole Church, aa com- 
manded by our Lord Christ, or his apoBtlea, to be re- 
gulated thereby ; and this, with a pretence to govern 
those that adhere to the same persuasion, in the 
communion of all ecclesiastical ordinances, according 
to it ; this I cannot see how it can be denied to be 
the crime of schism. And this, God be blessed that 
I cannot say it is done in England, but, in conse- 
quence to the premises, I must say, that this ia it 
which hath been, and is endeavoured to be done in it, 
and therefore to be avoided by all that will not com- 
municate in an act of schism. I do not deny that 
presbyters have an interest in the power of the keys, 
and by consequence in all parts of ecclesiastical 
power, being all the productions thereof ; but I have 
shewed, that their interest is in dopendencB upon 
their respective bishops, without whom, by tho ordi- 
nance of tho apostles, and the practice of all Churches, 
that are not parties in this cause, nothing is to be 
done. When as, therefore, presbyters, dividing among 
thcmflelves the eminent power of their bishops, pre- 
sume to manage it without acknowledgment of them ; 
out of an opinion, that the eminence of their power is 
contrary to the ordinance of our Lord and his apoa- 
tles ; or, that, not being contrary to the same, it is 
lawful for presbyters to take it out of the hands, 
either of bishops or of simple presbyters, had they 
been so possessed of it : When, as they join with 
themselves some of the people, in tho quality of lay 
elders, or whatever they will have them called, and 
of these constitute consistories for all several congre- 
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gations, endowed with the power of the keys over the 
same, though in dependence upon greater aesembliea, 
out of the opinion that this is the ordinance of our 
Lord and his apostles ; and this, not to manage the 
interest of the people, that nothing pass contrary to 
the laws given the Church by God, which are their 
inheritance as well as the clergy's, but, in a number 
double to that of the presbyters in all consistories, 
and in a right equal to them, man for man : so that 
it may truly be said, that the whole power of the 
olergj' and people is vested in these lay elders, that 
one quality consenting, being able to conclude the 
whole : When as the determination, who shall or shall 
not be admitted to communion, returnoth at last to 
a number of secular persons, making thera thereby 
judges of the laws of Christianity, and enabling them 
thereby, to give and take away the occlesiaatieal 
being of any member of the Church, in those cases to 
which that power extendeth, and investing a civil 
court with the power of the keys in the same : (all 
these points being members of the ordinance for the 
establishment of the Presbyteries) : I say then, that, 
by that ordinance, an ecclesiastical power is erected, 
upon so many persuasions, of things concerning the 
public order of the society of the Church, contrary to 
the laws given the Church by our Lord and his apos- 
tles, by a secular power, interested only in point of 
fact, in Church matters, without any ground of right 
to do it; and that, therefore, the endeavouring to 
establish these presbyteries is an act of schism, which 
particular Christians, though they never, by any ex- 
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press act of their own, tied themselvea to be subject 
to bishops, are nevertheless bound not to communi- 
cate in, because they are bound upon their salvation 
to maintain the unity of the Church, and the unity of 
the Church established upon these laws, whereof the 
Buccession of bishops is one. 

As for the design of the Congregations, it is easily 
perceived to come to this effect; that, tothe intent that 
Christian people maybe tied to no laws, but such as the 
ipirit of God which is in them convinces them to be 
established upon the Church by the Scripture; and that 
thereupon the ordering of all matters concerning the 
society of the Church, may proceed upon convictions 
of everyman's judgment; therefore, every congregation 
of Ohristione, assembling to the service of God, to be 
absolute and independent on any other part, or the 
whole Church, the power being vested in the members 
of the said congregation, under the authority of the 
pastor and elders, as aforesaid. And, that there- 
fore, every congregation constituting itself a Church, 
constitutes by consequence, and destitutes pastors, 
elders, and members ; so that, by this design, an ec- 
clesiastical power being erected upon so many per- 
suasions, contrary to the laws given the Church by 
our Lord and his apostles ; the act of schism is more 
visible. Though, for the claim and title, by which 
this eccleaiaBtlcal power is erected in both ways, that 
of the Congregations is more suitable to Christianity, 
(because that of the Presbyteries more forcible), both 
[are] equally destructive to the right of the Church, 
For, that a parliament, by which power the Assemblyaf 
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Divines was called, (not disputing now the power of 
a parliament in England, but supposing it to be as 
great for the purpose, as any Christian state can ex- 
ercise), should erect an ecclesiastical power, by taking 
it from those that have it, and giving it to those that 
have it not, is without the sphere of any power which 
stands not by the constitution of the Church. For, 
if the Church subsisted before any secular power was 
Christian, by a power vested in our Lord and his 
apostles, extending it in one visible society, beyond 
the bounds of any dominion, with equal interest in 
the parts of it through several dominions, what title, 
but force, can any state have to do it, if we presup- 
pose the society of the Church, as such, unable to do 
it? Therefore, by the society of the Church, and by 
Christiana as members thereof, it must be done, what- 
soever is done, either in reforming the Church, or in 
separating from the Church, And therefore the pro- 
ceeding of the Congregations, when they separate 
from the Church of England, by a right founded upon 
the constitution of the Church, is more agreeable to 
Christianity, than the proceeding of the Presbyteries, 
when they pretend to reform the Church of England, 
by the power of the parliament, supposing it to be as 
great as any secular power can be in Church matters. 
But I intend not hereby to grant that it is a 
rightful title, upon which those of the Congregft- 
tions separate from the Church of England. For, as 
men cannot make themselves Christians, but the doing 
of it must presuppose a Church, as at the first it pre- 
supposed the power of constituting a Church, estate<l 
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by our Lord and upon hia apostles ; (because our 
Lord hath required of those that will be saved, not 
only to believe his gospel, but alao to profess Christ- 
ianity, and this profession to be consigned in the 
hands of those whom he trusteth with the conduct of 
his Church, and by them accepted, because if not sin- 
cere aud complete, it is not to be admitted) ; so, the 
continuance in the communion of the Church, pre- 
supposing an acknowledgment of the Christianity 
professed therein, to contain nothing destructive to 
salvation, professeth an obligation of acknowledging 
the governors thereof, in order to the same. And 
this obligation unavoidable, by the premises, unless 
■ Christian people, by those governors appear to be 
defeated of the benefit of ewch laws, given the Church 
by our Lord and his apostles, as appear to be of 
greater consequence to the service of God, for which 
the society of the Church subsists, than the personal 
succession of governors, and the unity of the Church, 
wherein it consiateth, can be imagined to be. Which 
in our present case is so far from being true, that the 
premises being true, all thu particulars, for which the 
Congregations separate, and which the Presbyteries 
would reform, the chief power of the clergy over the 
people, the superiority of bishops above presbyters, 
the dependence of congregations upon the cityChurch, 
the power of giving laws to the Church, the right of 
first-fruits, tithes, and all consecrate things, and above 
all, the unity of the Church, and the personal succes- 
flion of governors in which it consisteth, are all demon- 
strated to have been ordained by the apostles. The 
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eaitiG is to be said of the ceremoniGS, as to the vhole 
kind, though not to the particulars questioned. For 
first, it is proved, that the rule of charity requires all 
Christians to forbear the use of that freodom which 
Christianity alio weth, in all things determined by the 
law of the Church, not contrary to God's. Secondly, 
though it be granted, that the particulars questioned 
were not instituted by the apostles (for, indeed, the 
customs of several nations, that have received Chris- 
tianity, are so different, that, for example, that which 
the apostle commandeth, " that men pray covered " 
(1 Cor. xi, 3), cannot be used among those nations 
that uncover the head in sign of reverence, which the 
ancients did not : and this is the true reason, why 
the same ceremonies of Divine service are not in use 
now as under the apostles), yet whosoever shall se- 
parate from the Church upon this ground, that signi- 
ficative ceremonies are not to be used in the service 
of God, shall do it to establish a law contrary to the 
apostles, who ordained such to be used, as I showed 
afore. Besides, the Church of England, and governors 
thereof, do not maintain any infallible power of con- 
ducting the Church, professing themselves the refor- 
mation which their predecessors made ; and therefore 
are so far from refusing any law of God to be a law 
of this Church, that if any human constitution had 
been recommended to them (evidently necessary op 
useful to make the laws of our Lord and his apostlea 
effectual to this particular Church), by such an au- 
thority as the secular power hath over them, it is 
visible to all English, that, for the peace of the Church 
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and themselves, they would not have refused it. And 
therefore, the true reason of this separation or refor- 
mation is, because they will not part with that power, 
which is in them derived from the apostles, and at 
once with the unity of the Church, necessarily, in 
this case, depending on the same, 

I suppose, what will be answered, that all this ia 
done to reform the Church, to bring in plentiful and 
powerful preaching, and praying as the spirit shall 
indite. For, not knowing any thing else to be pre- 
tended, and having showed the rest of the change to 
be contrary to the ordinances of the apostles, (though 
I see no man is so hard-hearted, as not to think his 
own design to be the reformation of the Church, 
without ever proving it to be so), yet I must needs 
think it part of my charge to say somewhat also to 
this, I do acknowledge, then, a charge upon the 
Church, to provide that Christians, made members 
of the Church by baptism, be taught more and more 
in the true intent of their Christianity, and exhorted 
to the performance of it, by virtue of the precept of 
our Lord (Matt, xxviii. 19, 20) : " Go preach, and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in th« 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost : teaching 
them to observe all that I have commanded you :" 
which, being given the apostles, is, by the same rea- 
son, given to all whom they should assume, or ordain, 
or cause to be ordained, to exercise their power, or 
any part of it, in dependence upon the same, and 
according as the same should determine in time or 
place. Bat that anything ia determined, as of 
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divine right, or by the Scriptures, when, where, How 
often, how seldom, in what mjinner, and how frequent 
preaching is, by the Church, to be furnished to the 
Church, he will make himself ridiculous that under- 
takes to affirm. That the Church is to endeavour, 
that this office be aa frequent as be to the edification 
of the Church, appears indeed by the Scriptures : not 
thoae which speak of " pubHahing the Gospel," under 
the ternia of tiayytXi'jJurOoi or xijpiaintv, or any equi- 
valent (as Rom. x, 14; 2 Tim. iv. 2, 5 ^ 1 Oor. ix. 
16), but those that express the diligence of the apos- 
tles and apostolical persons of their time, in teaj^hing 
the asaembliea of Christians (Acta ii. 42, 46 ; v. 42 ; 
vi. 2, 4 ; xi. 26), and the frequenting of this office in 
those times (I Cor. siv; 1 Tim, v. 17 ; Rom. xii. 6, 
7). But tliat it should be ao easy for them, that now 
are admitted to the service of the Church, to preach 
continually, so as to edify the Church by their preach- 
ing, aH it waa for apostles, apostolical persona, and 
prophets, is not for a reasonable man to imagine. 
And those that stand so much upon preaching twice 
every Lord's day, would find themselves at a marvel- 
ous exigent, if they should prove, either the necessity 
of it, in point of right, by the Scriptures, or the utility 
of it, iu point of fact, by the abilities of the men 
whom themselves set about it. As for prayer, I yield 
that it is a precept of God, that the prayers of Chris- 
tian congregations be presented to God by the pres- 
byters. But what prayers ! None but thoae which 
the Eucharist was celebrated with, of which I spoke 
afore. All the world will never show any title ia 
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the Scripturea, or the original practice of the Church, 
to prove that the apostles onlained these prayers be- 
fore or after the sermons of presbyters, which are 
now made the greatest part of the eserciae of Chris- 
tianity, unless it be because the sermon went before 
the Eucharist, as Acts xx, 7 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 16. The 
prayers which the presb jters offer to God in behalf of 
the Church, being, by the institution of the apostles, 
only those which the Eucharist is celebrated with, 
I acknowledge that, under the apostles, the prayers 
of the Church were not prescribed, but conceived by 
those that wore employed iu that office by the Church ; 
but, in consideration of the prophetical revelations and 
immediate inspirations, which the persona employed 
about that office were then graced with, to show the 
truth of Christianity, and the presence of God in the 
Church. And therefore, since those graces ceased, 
have showed, in the " Apostolical Form of Divine 
Service,'' p. 348, that those prayers of the Church 
which went not with the Eucharist, were ministered 
by deacons, because it was found necessary that both 
one and the other should be done in a prescript 
form, to avoid the scandals of Christianity that we see 
come by referring it to all persons that are trusted to 
officiato public service. And I am astonished that 
any Christian should imagine, that God should be 
pleased with the conceptions of the mind, or expres- 
s of the tongue ^setting aside the affection of the 
heart) that any man prays with. But now, by the 
pretence on foot, which makes the exercise of Chris- 
tianity consist in a sermon, and a prayer conceived 
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before or after it; Dot only the celebration of the 
Eucharist, which the apostles ordained to be as fre- 
quent as the prayers of the presbyters, and which the 

Church of England recommends on all Sundays and 
festivals, is turned out of doors, to three or four times 
a year; but also all the public service of trod, by 
prayer, reading the Scriptures, and the praises of 
God, forbidden when the preacher's mouth opens not; 
and by referring the form of prayer and matter of 
doctrine to each man's discretion, the exercise of re- 
ligion is turned into a lecture of 8tat«, infused into 
the conscience of the hearers, by desiring of God the 
interest of that faction for which a man preaches. 
And by this means, they that do challenge to tliem- 
ielves the title of apostles, when they style themselves 
minUters of Christ anclo/thBpospel,a.re now discovered, 
by their adversaries of the Congregations, to be mi- 
nisters of that power which set them up, as indeed 
they must needs be, when a double number of votes 
in their presbyteries is able to cast them out of the 
Church, if they prove not faithful ministers. 

The ruin of Christianity is yet greater in going 
about to reform religion by the sword, and taking 
up arms upon the title of Christianity, whether it 
be pretended or not. For, they that say, that the 
Christians of Tertullian's time, would have defended 
themselves by force against the persecutions of the 
Roman emperors if they had been able, must needs 
say, that Christians may and ought to defend them- 
selves upon the title of tl.eir Christianity, aa both 
Buchanan and Bellannine by consequence must do, 
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when they say, that the reason why St. Paul com- 
mands Christians to be subject to secular powers of 
his time was, because they were not able to resist. 
But I do remember to have read in Burroughs's 
" Lectm-es on Hosea,'" (which I speak to do him 
right), that the title of this war is not grounded on 
religion, as religion, but as professed by this king- 
dom ; which, I conceive, cannot be said by those 
that advance the covenant, or allow two clauses of it. 
The first, when it promiseth " to maintain the King's 
person and estate in maintenance of religion." For, 
if the maintenance of the state be limited within 
the condition of religion, then it is professed by con- 
sequence, that the sovereign power of the state is not 
to be maintained when religion is not maintained by 
it, which if it did maintain, religion were to be main- 
tained. Therefore religion is the ground upon which 
those that enter into the covenant undertake to main- 
tain one another, without any exception in the main- 
tenance of the same. Therefore that war is made 
upon the title of religion, which maintains not the 
state but in the maintenance of it. The second, when 
it saith, that this is done, " that those which groan 
under the yoke of antichrist may be moved to do the 
like." Which, belonging to the subjects of popish 
princes, professeth religion to be the title of those 
arms, which all of like religion may use, whatever the 
Btate be, under which they hve. Now wouhl I fain 
know of any friend of the covenant, what is the differ- 
ence between it and the holy league of France under 
Henry the Third, as to this point and in this regard i 
n2 
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There is, indeed, difference enough between the 
subjects in which the two leagues suppose religion to 
consist, and there is as much in the rule of the same 
which both suppose : but as to the right which reli- 
gion introduceth, of maintaining itself by force, both 
covenants agree in supposing it. And thereby found 
temporal right upon the grace of Christianity, con- 
trary to that which I presuppose from the beginning, 
seeing whatsoever is purchased by such arms, is the 
production of that title under which they are borne. 
True it is, that religion is not the only title of that 
league or this covenant, both of them pretending as 
well abuse in government. But it is to be considered 
on the other side, that these two titles are not sub- 
ordinate but concurrent ; that is, that this right of 
maintaining religion by force of arms, riseth from 
the truth of religion in itself presupposed, and not 
by the establishment of religion by the laws of any 
state, for the religion of the same : because not by 
that power by which these laws were made. And 
therefore by consequence, makes those that take 
arms, and join in covenant, supreme judges of all 
that is questioned in religion ; which being of much 
more consideration to all Christians, than the good 
estate of any commonwealth, though both titles 
concur in this war, yet it would be possible, that war 
might be made upon the title of religion alone, con- 
trary to the premises. 

The learned Casaubon once called the doctrine of 
Gregory VII, Pope, when he undertook to deprive 
Christian princes of their estates, because they stood 
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exoommunioate, " Hferesim Hildebrartdinam,'''' — the 
heresy of pope Hildebranil : and not without 
cause. For seeing the foundation of Christianity 
consisteth in things to be done, as well as things 
to be believed, and that the sum of that which 
Christians profess to do, consists in bearing Christ's 
cross, how shall he be other than an heretic, that 
renoimeeth the profession of Christ's cross ! Or 
how can he be understood to profess Christ's cross, 
that holds anything purchased by the arms which 
are borne upon the title of Christianity? For as 
all is his that conqu9ra in lawful arms, so cannot 
he bo understood to ronounee all for Christ's cross, 
that holds anything by it, which he is bound to 
maintain, with the title whereby he holds it. Thus 
that pope is not unjustly called an heretic by some ; 
as heresy imports a vice of a particular man's mind, 
not a sect in the society of the Church ; seeing it 
cannot be said that this position is enjoined, though 
suffered in the Church of Rome, as it must be said 
of that Church, the society whereof, and the power 
which govemeth that society, subsisteth by anus 
grounded on Christianity. Therefore, supposing an 
ecclesiastical power, and by consequence a Chiu"ch 
constituted by force used upon this ground, it would 
be hard to clear it of heresy, the constitution whereof 
cannot stand with the profession of Christ's cross. 

But not to aggravate consequences, seeing it is 
manifest, that all errors in religion overthrow the 
foundation by consequence, but to show what regret 
I have to say that which I must not conceal, I will 
advance the only possible expedient that I can imagine. 
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to restore tlie unity of the Church among us. For that 
of a national synod, which is most obvious and plau- 
sible, Boems to me impoeaible to be used lawfully and 
effectually both in our case. I am not eo faintly in 
lovG with the cauae which I expose myself to so much 
offence to maintain, as to make a question how the 
Church of England were to be re-established if right 
might take place, that ia, by re-estating the synod 
thereof in full possession of that right, which hereby 
I have proved that they are ousted of only by force. 
But I Bpeak now upon supposition, that there is force 
on their eide that refuse this right, upon opiniona 
contrary to the same, and with an intent to advance 
a course, by which it may be diseemed how far the 
Church of England may abate of the right, which ia 
denied only by force, for so good a purpose, as to 
reconcile unto it those who may otherwise fail into 
Churches in name, but schisms indeed. And in this 
case my reason is, because those who challenge the 
right of a synod must proceed as authorised to judge 
between, or rather to give law to all parties : now, 
being divided as we are, between right and force, or 
the opinion of either or both, it is not imaginable, 
that either those that think themselves to have right 
can, or those that think themselves to have force, will 
submit to receive sentence or law from their adverse^ 
riea, unless we think them either no men, to change 
their judgment when they come to have power on 
their side, or no Christiana, to acknowledge that to 
be right, which they are asaured is not. What re- 
mains, then, to restore peace, when no party can 
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yield ! Surely, in all bodily diseases, those parts and 
principles, and elements of nature which remain un- 
tainted, must be tlie means to recover the whole : 
and in this distemper of the Church, so much of 
Christianity as remains commonly acknowledged by 
all parties, rightly husbanded, may serve to reunite 
them in one, upon better intelligence. And the de- 
spair which any party ought to have, of reducing the 
rest to themselves, ought to persuade all to conde- 
scend to this good husbandry. What remains, then, 
common to all parts, beside the profession of Chris- 
tianity and the Scriptures, to agree them about the 
meaning and consequences of them, in matters ques- 
tionable, being that which remains in debate ? Could 
I say that all parts acknowledged, that which the 
Church, from the beginning, everywhere, hath received 
and used to be agreeable to the Scripture, I should 
think the business half done : but since it is other- 
wise, we must have recourse to a more remote ground, 
or principle, which may serve for a reason to produce 
those consequences which follow from the said rule, 
in matters in debate, seeing wo protend not to make 
a rule without cause. And this must be, by ex- 
amining the first motives of Christianity, for what 
reasons we undertake the profession of it, which, 
being well rendered, and shot home to the mark, will 
not fail either to decide anything in controversy, or 
to show that it concerns no man's Christianity that 
it be decided. Now, the only means to bring forth 
and discharge these reasons to public satisfaction, ia 
an open and free conference, for apace of time, or 
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persons, executed by peraons advanced by the atrt 
parties, to improve what any man can bring forth, to 
the clearing of anything in debate, and managed by 
persona chosen for their discretion, to keep the debate 
from wandering, till ail be said to all points. For, 
seeing it must needs appear, what are the terms of 
agreement, when all reasons are spent, it will be law- 
ful for those in whom rests the succession of the 
apostles, and all claiming under them, to consent to 
estate the ecclosia-stical power, and tha ministry of 
etscleaiastical offices, upon persons to be agreed upon 
according to terms agreed : and this consent as effec- 
tual to reunite the Church, a« ever anciently schisms 
were lawfully restored to the Church, by admittinj^ 
bishops, presbyters, deacons, and people, to commu- 
nicate in their own ranks, and making good all acts 
done in separation, by BubHequent consent, not as to 
God, but UM to the Church, which I have shewed afore 
was many times done. As for those which have used 
this power already, they shall condescend no further 
by this agreement, but to use that part of it, which 
shall be limited them by the agreement, upon an un- 
questionable title for the future. 

But, if our sina be still so powerful, as not to suffer 
a lawful course to take place, let me admonish those 
infinite numbers of Christian souls, that sigh and 
groan after the unity of the Church, what means God 
shews them to discharge the conscience of good 
Obristians to him, while the temporal laws of the 
state, which ought to actuate it, do suspend their 
office: which are, in effect, the persons of those m 
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whom the succession of the apostlea is vested, anil 
the clergy claiming under them : and that general 
law of Christianity, (for which those things which we 
insist upon cannot bo quitted) of sticking to all that 
tho Church originally, always, everywhere, hath pro- 
fessed and used. From them let them seek the com- 
munion of the Church, not only in the exercise of 
such Christian ordinances, aa men, cast upon desert 
coasts, and utterly destitute of ecclesiastical society 
for the present, (for so our distractions have made us), 
can participate in, but also, in such acts of tho power 
of the keys, aiS pass not the inward court of the con- 
science. Neither let them ever think themselves 
necessitated to communicate with schism, while tho 
law which is the source of all laws, and the persons 
which are the seed of all public persons of the Church 
continue. And let them know further, that in adhe- 
ring to the society of a Church never so much de- 
stroyed by force, no secular power, whether lawful or 
unlawful, shall ever have more rightful title to perse- 
cute them, than the Ronmn emperors had to persecute 
the apostles and primitive Christians ; part of their 
profession being, not to defend themselves by force 
grounded upon the title of Christianity, hut to suffer 
with patience what force shall inflict for it. Which 
doing, as the purchase is not of this world, so let them 
not doubt to find the effect of the promises which are 
to come. 



END OF THE DISCOURSE. 




FOREGOING DISCOURSE. 



CHAPTER I. 



Since the writing of this DiBCOurse, I have uaderstood 
by relation, and by some pamphlets, tliat there is one 
opinion on foot among the many of this time, that 
there is no such thing as a society of the Church, by 
the ordinance of our Lord, and the inatitution of Iiis 
apostles ; that, wheresoever we read of the Church 
in the Scriptures, there we are to understand no 
more, but only a number of men that are Christians, 
who may or ought to assemble together for the ser- 
vice of God as they find opportunity and means ; 
but, that there should be thought to be any condition 
of communicating in the service of Grod, which should 
make all Christians a society called the Church, as 
excluding those that are not qualified with it, this 
they think to be an imposture that hath made way 
for antichrist. And though this opinion be so ground- 
less, that very few readers will expect any opposition 
to bo made; yet, because my intent was, by this 
discourse, to improve the reasons heretofore advanced. 
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and to try the effect and consequence of them in de- 
strojdng the grounds of the divisions framed among 
us ; and because, if that which I propound be the 
truth, it will, with a little husbanding, be effectual to 
convince all manner of errors; it will be requisite 
here to give notice, that all the reasons which this first 
chapter produceth to prove the power of the keys, 
and the punishment of excommunication, the effect 
thereof, to belong to the Church, are effectual to 
prove the society of the Church, which this power 
constitutes, and therefore the effect thereof evidenceth. 
And truly, though there is an infinite distance be- 
tween the productions and consequences of thid 
opinion, and that of Erastus, (inasmuch as this ma- 
nifestly tendeth to challenge to all Christians free- 
dom of doing what they please in the exercise of their 
Christianity, without any account to the state under 
which they live ; that of Erastus challenging to the 
state all power to govern all Christians in their 
Christianity), yet, if we consider the ground on which 
both stand, they will appear to be as the rivers that 
rise out of Apenninus, which empty themselves, some 
into the sea of Tuscany, others into the gulf of 
Venice. For, I suppose, every man's common reason 
will furnish him so much of the metaphysics, as to 
make it appear that every thing which hath a being, 
is by that being distinct from other beings ; so that, 
if there be no difference between the society of the 
Church, and that of the state, when it professes 
Christianity, but that both make one community, 
corporation, or commonwealth, as that of the ancient 
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people of God under the law ; then is there no so- 
ciety of a Church when the state is Christian, seeing 
it is agreed upon on all handa that there ia one of the 
state, and thia opinion enforces that there is no more 
but one. True it is that there are two things to say, 
either that before Conatantine, the power of excom- 
munication stood only by human right, that ia, by 
custom of the Church, or that by the ordinance of 
our Lord and his apostles, it was to stand only be- 
fore Christianity were received by kingdoms and 
commonwealths, but afterwards, the power of go- 
verning the Church, hitherto in the body of the 
Church, to be dissolved into the secular power of the 
state. But whether this or that, in all cases he that 
taketh away the power of the keys in opening and 
that of excormnunication in shutting up the Church, 
must needs appear to take away the society and com- 
munion of a Church, either because it never was, or 
because it ceaeeth when the state becomes Christian. 
This consideration improves very mnoh the reasons 
of thia chapter against Erastus, making his opinion 
liable to all those Scriptures which acknowledge a 
society of the Church, and the sense of all Christians 
which suppose the same ; and deserveth here to be 
represented, because it may be observed, that the 
proceeding of the discourse did not give leave to press 
it to this effect. For, the intent of it being to limit 
the concurrence of secular and ecclesiastical power 
in Church matters, it was necessary to declare in the 
first place, upon what ground God hath instituted tho 
society of the Church by revelation from above, having 
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before constituted civil societies of tlio same persona 
whereof the Church consist^th by the law of nature 
and nations, and the operation of his ordinary provi- 
dence. Especially, seeing that Christianity addreas- 
seth itself to all nations, and therefore intendeth to 
constitute one Church of all civil societies which 
embrace the same. For, seeing it is manifest, that 
religion hath always been a very general title of many 
wars and commotions against the public peace, and 
that therefore all states must needs be jealous of that 
religion which asks no leave of the state to believe 
what it believes, but professes an obligation of be- 
lieving, though never so contrary to the laws of the 
state, it appears to have been requisite, that there 
should be in Christianity some condition that might 
clear it from this jealousy ; especially, because one 
society of the Church, consisting of the persons which 
constitute many states, must needs be concluded in 
point of conscience, by a power of the Church not 
derived from that of the state, and so, possibly, the 
Bubjects of a state be concluded in conscience by 
strangers to that state, as they are members of the 
Church. This is the difficulty, which was to be 
removed in the beginning of this Discourse, that it 
might appear no ways prejudicial to civil societiea, 
that God should institute one society of the Church, 
to consist of all persons of several states that profess 
Christianity. And, the removing of this difficulty 
consists in the right understanding of Christ's cross, 
and the profession of it, which is the substance of 
Christianity. For, if we be called to the cr 
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Chriat by our Christianity, we cannot thereby bo 
called to any advantage, estate, or profession of this 
world, which we have not by our quality in the state. 
And when it ia said that temporal dominion ia not 
founded in grace, it ia aa much as if it were said that 
it is not founded in Christianity, because the great 
grace of God in giving Christ, ia the ground of all 
other grace tending to life everlasting. Now, if 
Christianity import no right, no interest, no advan- 
tage of this world, but maintaineth the state of this 
world in the same condition which it findeth when 
the world embraces Christianity, because it obligeth 
all men to yield obedience to sovereign powers, 
(which maintain all men in possession of their rights) 
for conscience sake, then ia the difficulty removed, 
neither can it be prejudicial to statea, that the per- 
sons whereof they consist, are called by God to a 
aociety of the Church, aubaisting by the grant and 
patent of God, and not of any state. 

If it be thus, the question will be asked, in the 
next place, how a society of men can subsist in this 
world, without any privilege or right of this world ? 
and, seeing it must be the grant of some privilege 
from God, which the world gives not, that must make 
the Church a society, community, corporation, or 
spiritual commonwealth, — what this privilege is, and 
where it consisteth? For, to the constitution of this 
aociety there goes more than to believe the faith with 
the heart, which, being of itself invisible, cannot be 
sufficient to constitute the society of the Church, 
which must bo viaiblo ; more than to profess Chria- 



tianity to the world ; for so do they, we see, that 
dispute that there is no euch thing aa any society of 
the Church, because they suppose not that Chris- 
tianity obligeth them to communicate in the public 
eervice of God, and the ordinances wherein it (ionsist- 
eth : but, this being supposed, together with the con- 
dition upon which men are admitted to Christianity, 
as the condition upon which they communicatein the 
same, there needs nothing else to make the Church 
such a society as we speak of. It may perhaps seem 
strange that this privilege of holding assemblies for 
the public service of God, and the obligation which 
all Christians are under of communicating in the 
same, should be advanced for the ground upon which 
all the right of the Church standeth, seeing it is but 
collected by consequence, and not expressly laid down 
in the Scriptures, that there is such a precept or pri- 
vilege. For, that this is the ground upon which the 
society of the Church standeth, and the source from 
whence all the right thereof isaueth, is not matter of 
jaith or salvation, but of theological discourse, by 
consequence of reason to be drawn out of the Scrip- 
ture, without which, they may be aa good ChriatianB, 
which, without it, cannot acquit themselves of those 
difficulties which he that knoweth the grounds from 
whence the rights of the Church by consequence of 
reasoning be deduced, shall be able to resolve. Here 
then we have a privOoge, because granted by God 
against all the powers of the worid, not as to uae any 
force of this world to defend onraelvea in it, for then 
should the power of the sword depend upon the con- 
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stitntion of the Church ; but aa to Grod, to secure 
Christians in conscience to God, in case they disobey 
the powera of the world, to whom they are always 
bound to be subject, when they forbid them to com- 
municate in the service of God at the assemblies of 
the Church, which God commandeth : but no privi- 
lege of this world which counts it no advantage to 
suffer for that duty to God, which flesh and blood 
could spare with ease. And, by virtue of this patent, 
or charter-privilege from God, the Church is consti- 
tuted a visible society and community of all Chris- 
tians, though to an invisible purpose. It will not be 
out of the way to remember here a passage of Pliny's 
Epistles, (x. 97), by which it may appear how the 
assemblies of the Church were forbidden by the Ro- 
mans, when he says that the apostate Christiana 
pleaded for themselves, that they had not frequented 
the asaembliea of the Church, since that, {according 
to the instruotioua of Trajan), he had by his edict 
interdicted corporations, which he calls hettjerias, 
and the laws collema, or colleges. (Digest xlvii. 23.) 
For, seeing on the one side Tertullian, ( Do Jejunio, 
cap. xiii.) argueth upon supposition that the assem- 

Iblies of Christians were not against the laws when he 
writ ; on the other side, it appears by the Laws 1 and 
3 ff."Decollegiisetcorporibu8," that the emperors, by 
their instructions to the governors of provinces, and 
the senate by their decrees, did make such societies 
unlawful as often as they found cause ; it seems that, 
BO often as they pleased, they comprised the Chris- 
tians within those laws ; and that, when the Christians 
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wera comprised in those laws, their assemblies were 
thereby intordictod, as they were by Pliny's edict. 
Josephus truly (Antiq. xiv. 17) recordeth a decree 
of Julius Csesar, by which he declaroth that, when he 
interdicted other Bocieties of that nature, he excepted 
the assemblies of the Jews ; so that, since it appears 
that for divers years after the death of our Lord, the 
Christiana went for Jews without distinction at B^tme, 
it is probable that at the first they were not inquired 
into by any law of this kind, because the Jews were 
not liable to the like. But that, when they were in- 
quired into, they held themselves tied to assemble, 
notwithstanding these laws, appears by Pliny, because 
it is manifest that those who pleaded for themselvea, 
that they had left the assemblies of the Church, were 
apostates. This privilege of holding assemblies, grant- 
ed Christianity by divine right, on purpose to consti- 
tute the community of the Church, is supposed in that 
notable discourse of St. Paul, (Eph. iv. 4-1 6), wherein 
the apostle declareth, as I have shewed, (p. 177), that 
God hath appointed two sorts of graces in his Church, 
which may be distinguished by the terms of corporal 
and spiritual ; corporal, in supporting the assembliea 
thereof by the goods of this world ; and spiritual in 
edifying the Church to the perfection of Christianity, 
at those asaemblies. So that the end of all the graces 
which God hath given his Church, being the edifi- 
cation of the Church, and the means of that edificoi- 
tion, the frequentation of the assemblies thereof, and 
the condition of that means the unity of the Church, 
it must needs appear that the apostle suppoaeth i 
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flociety of the Church, because he argueth upon tho 
means which God hath provided to maintain the 
visible assembles thereof in unity, so that all might 
be edified at those assemblies, to perfection in Ohris- 
tiauity. For, seeing the unity of ecclesiastical as- 
semblies importeth the communion of all Christiana 
in all the offices of divine service, it is manifest that 
he which requireth the unity of eccleBiastical assem- 
blies, eupposeth a society of the Church to procure 
and maintain the same. But it is not tliis passage 
of St. Paul alone wherein this privilege is supposed, 
intimated or expressed, but wheresoever there is 
mention in any part of Scriptures, of any ordinance 
of the service of God, instituted or exercised at the 
assemblies of God's faithful people, (provided that it 
may appear otherwise by the Scripture, to be common 
to the law and the gospel), there you have the char- 
ter or piitent of this grant and privilege, and, by 
consequence, of the society of the Church founded 
upon it. 

But, though Erastus securely takethit for granted, 
that Christian states have right to exercise their so- 
vereign power in Church matters, because it was ao 
in the Synagogue ; yet I do not understand how he 
would convince them that at this time deny this con- 
sequence among us ; seeing there is so much difier- 
ence between tho Law and the Gospel, between the 
Church and the Synagogue, that that which is held 
in the one, cannot bo presumed to hold under tho 
other, without a reason common to both. And so 
far as that reason prevails, and no further, must the 



power and interest of states in Church matters be 
understood to prevail. And truly, there is a saying 
of St. Jorome''a, which may justly move a tender 
spirit to doubt, whether this interest of states in 
Church matters bo from Grod or not ; for, seeing it 
is most true, and visible to experience, which ho saya, 
" Ecclesiam postquam ccepit habere Ohristianus ma- 
gistratua, factam esse opibus majorem, virtutibua 
autem minorem."" "That the Church, since it began 
to have Christian magistrates, is become greater in 
wealth or power, but less in virtue." And that it 
is a presumption in reason, that that which goetb 
before, is the cause of that which followeth upon it, 
when no other cause appeareth ; well may it be 
doubted, that the interest of secular powers in Churcli 
matters is not from Gkid ; from which, so great a 
decay of Chrietiatiity proceedeth, which must not be 
imputed to anything which God hath appointed. To 
which agreeth that legend in the life of Pope Syl- 
vester, which saith, that when Constantiue had en- 
dowed the Churcli so largely, there was a voice irom 
heaven heard to say, " Hodie vcnenum effusura est in 
Ecclesiam,'' — "To-day is there poison poured out upon 
the Church," The reason then, which here I tender, 
upon which the kings of God's ancient people had 
that power in matters of religion, which by the Sorip- 
turea we know they did exercise, I hope will appe^ 
reasonable to them that have perused the fourth 
chapter, and seen, how it is not destructive, but cu- 
mulative to that, which, by the law, in matters of the 
law, is ^ven to the Consistory. And, since it ao- 
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orued to tho Mng, not by the law, because not con- 
etituted by it, but by the deaire of the people, ad- 
mitted, and assented unto by God, by wliich he be- 
came head of a people already in covenant with God, 
what difference is there between this case, and the 
case of a whole people, together with the powers of 
the same, converted to ChriBtianity, but this, that 
the Israelites were in covenant with God, before they 
were under kings, (for though Moses and the judges 
had regal power, yet it was not by a standing law), 
Christian nations, under the powers of the world, 
before they became Christian. Unless it be, further, 
that the Church is one of all nations, the Synagogue, 
of equal extent with the people of Israel, which is not 
of consequence to this purpose. The apostle, ren- 
dering a reason why he commands secular powers to 
be prayed for at the assembUes of the Church, (1 
Tim. ii, 2, 3, 4), assigneththe endof themtobe,"Tliat 
we may lead a quiet life in all godliness and honesty," 
Which ia manifestly said in respect of secular powers 
that are not Christian : for of them the Church 
justly expects protection and quietness, paying them 
prayers, subjection, and duties. But he adds fur- 
ther this reason : " Because this is good and accepts 
able to God our Saviour, who would have no man to 
perish, but to come to tho knowledge of his truth." 
If then, the will of God be, that the sovereign powers 
of the Gentiles be converted to Christianity, la it not 
his will that they employ themselves to the advance- 
ment of it, not only as Christiana, hut as sovereigns, 
which cannot be expected from Gentiles ! There is 
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reaeon therefore to ground this interest upon tiie 
declared will of God, concerning the calling of the 
(Jentilea; the apostles having declared that their se- 
cular powers are invited to the faith, and the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament having declared, that 
their kings and queens should come to the Church 
and advance it. (Psalm ii. 10, 11, 12; Ixxii. 10, 11; 
Ea. xlix. 23 ; Ix. 13.) This reason is far more effeo- 
tual to me, hy the prophesies left the Church in the 
Apocalypse ; the main scope and drift whereof, I am 
much persuaded to be nothing eke, but to foretell 
the conversion of the Roman Empire to Christianity, 
and the punishment of the heathens that persecuted 
the same. For, if the intent of those prophecies ba 
to show, that it was God's will, that the empire 
should become Christian, and that the reign of the 
saints upon earth there foretold, is nothing else but 
the advancement of Christianity to the government of 
the empire, and, by consequence, of other kingdoms, 
into which the empire was to be dissolved, it cannot 
be doubted, that Christian powers attain the same 
right in matters of religion, which the kings of God's 
ancient people always had, by the making of Christ- 
ianity the religion of any state. This opinion it was 
not my purpose to publish, at the writing of this 
Discourse, because it is like to become a mark of con- 
tradiction to the most part, being possessed, more or 
less, of a far other sense. But having considered 
since how many and horrible scandals are on foot, by 
the consequences of that sense, (so that I cannot con- 
demn myself of giving scandal, by publishing the 
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beat means I can see to take it away), and having- 
met with another reason, necessitating me to declare 
it, for the effectual proceeding of this Discourse, I 
will put it do*vn in the Review of the la^at Chapter, 
where that necessity rises, desiring those that seek 
further satisfaction in this reason, to read it there 
for that purpose. As for the objection that was 
made, from the decay of Christianity, after the 
powers of the worid protected it, and enriched the 
Church, it is a mere mistake, of that which is acci- 
dental, for the true cause. For, the coming in of 
the world to the Church is one thing, and the power 
of the state in Church matters is another, though this 
depend upon that : and it is true, that the coming of 
the world into the Church, was the decay of Christ- 
ianity, but the power of the state in the Church, is 
a prop to sustain it from utter ruin. Many people 
are many waters, (Apoe. xvii. 15), but the gospel is 
the wine tliat cometh from the vine in the gospel, 
(John XV. i.) This wine, then, mixed with much 
water, that is, the gospel received by much people, 
retaineth not the true relish, in the works of them 
that profess it. David saith of himself, (Psal, xviii. 
44, 45), " A people whom I have not known shall 
serve me ; at the report of me they will obey me ; 
Btrangora will lie to me." At the report of David's 
victories, strangers submitted unto him ; some of 
whom were false-hearted subjects. This is the case 
of them that profess Christianity, and live not accord- 

Iing to it, who seem to have learned Machiavel's prin- 
ciple, to join themselves to that party which they 



lan to destroy. As the multitude that 
the Israelites out of Egypt, upon sight of God'a mi- 
racles, set them on murmuring against God in their 
straights, (Exod. xii. 38 ; Num. xi, 4.) The oold of 
winter concenters the heat of the stomach, and for- 
tifies digestion. So, the appearance of persecution 
fortified the primitive Christians to digest it. But 
the heat of the air entices forth natural heat, and 
disposes to putrefaction ; so the peace of the Church 
dissolveth the best resolutions for Christianity. For, 
as the stomach cannot order and govern that abun- 
dance of crude and undigested humours, which the 
weakness of natural heat breeds, so neither can 
the discipline of the Church hold those in compass, 
that come not to Christianity with so strong a 
resolution as to suffer for it. The cause, then, of 
the corruption of discipline, is the coming of all 
sorts to Christianity, whether for fashion's sake, 
or for hope of advantage, which Eusebius bath ob- 
served that it was visible in ConHtantine''8 time. As 
for the power of the state in Church matters, it is 
ordained for a counter-poison to this mischief, to give 
that force to tho discipline of the Church, which, 
carnal Christians would not submit to otherwise. 
The apostles, in their time, had a power to inflict 
bodily punishment upon offenders, as St. Peter 
upon Ananias and Sappbira, St. Paul upon Elymas, 
which, in excommunication, he calls delivering to 
Satan, because, by some plague on the body, it ap- 
peared, that they came within his power by being 
excommunicate. This power it is which the apostle 
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calls " the rod " (1 Cor. iv, 21), and of it hia meaning 
is whon he says (2 Cor. x. 6), " that he was ready to 
punish all disobedience when their obedience should 
be complete." To rae, therefore, it seema more than 
probable, which hath been conceived of late, that 
God provided this extraordinary gift expressly for 
those timea, when the Church was destitute of the 
protection of secular powers, as, on the contrary, that, 
against the time that this gift ceased, he provided 
the protection of secular powers, for the maintenance 
of Christianity. These things thus debated, it will 
be worth the considering, how, by the appointment 
of God, it necessarily comes to pass, that the power 
of the Church, founded upon a very mean and incon- 
siderable privilege (as to the world), of assembling 
for the public service of God, comes to bo of greatest 
consideration, in swaying the weightiest affairs of 
Christian kingdoms and commonwealths. And, in 
consequence thereunto, not what discretion, but what 
justice there is in those vain discourses, which require 
of the clergy of such timea, that meanness,and poverty, 
and contemptible estate, and condition of hving, 
which our Lord and his disciples spent their time in 
from the beginning. Not considering, that, by the 
same reason, the people of the Church must not con- 
tinue such as now they are, but must return to be 
such as then they were ; that the right of the Church 
cannot be maintained in effect, without a power an- 
swerable to the body that is to be governed by it, 
nor that power maintained, without a support pro- 
portionable. And, that Christianity is not neoe^sa- 
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rily seen, in having or not having this or that esta^ 
in thia world, but in ueing the power with that 
meekneBB, and charity, and uprightness, tlie goods of 
this world with that temperance, contineaco, and 
freedom of heart, which Christianity requires. Nor 
is it to be doubted, that the Church waa poisoned 
with those riches which the Christianity of tlie em- 
pire cast upon it ; but not by having those riches, 
but by the manners of the people, which, coming into 
the Church corrupted with the love of them, must 
needs, by consequence, corrupt the clergy whom they 
earae so near. In fine, that the reformation of the 
Church in a Christian state, consists not in stripping 
the Church either of power or possessions, but in 
providing better laws for the nsc of them, and the 
eiLecutiou of the same. 

You may have observed, that, in the premises, I 
have declared the society of the Church to be founded 
upon a couunand from God to all Christiana of com- 
municating in the public service of God, (producing 
an obligation to God, and therefore to the world, a 
privilege of doiug it, though the powers of the world 
forbid it to bo done) and upon a law for the condition 
imder which they are admitted to communicate in 
it. Of this precept, or of the obligation and privi- 
lege depending upon it, I have hitherto made evi- 
dence. That which remains to make the proof of my 
purpose complete, is, to show that there is a law 
given by God, for the condition under which men are 
admitted to communicato with the Church; for, 
seeing the execution of this law must nceda be com- 
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mitted to the Church, that is, to Christians, (not 
supposing for the present the Church to be a society, 
but only a multitude of Christians, nor disputing 
what part of the Church, or what persons in the 
Church are trusted with the execution thereof in be- 
half of the Church) upon this trust foUoweth imme- 
diately that common power which constituteth the 
society of the Church. Which power, because it is 
founded upon the obligation or the privilege of hold- 
ing assemblies for the common service of God, there- 
fore the act wherein it is immediately seen, is the 
avoiding of any man's right to communicate in the 
offices of divine service at the common assemblies of 
the Church for that purpose, I say it is immediately 
Been in this act, vphen it is complete ; otherwise it is 
to be conceived that as it is exercised, so also it may 
be said to be seen more immediately in all those acta 
which tend to excommunication, as degrees or steps 
to it, which is the utmost that the Church, as the 
Church, can do, being the taking away of a Chris- 
tian's life as to the Church, as the greatest works of 
state justice are tho taking away of the natural or 
civil being of any member of it. Seeing, then, the 
utmost power of the Church is used in excommuni- 
cation, it follows that it is evidenced and seen by 
excommunication ; that is to say, that all reasons 
which show the Church to be endowed with the 
power of excommunication, do show it to be consti- 
tuted a society, community, corporation, or spiritual 
commonwealth, by the power of doing it. Now the 
law which is the condition upon which men are ad- 



mitted to communicate with the Church, is nothing 

else but the profession of Christianity, upon which 
tho apostles of our Lord were first enabled to consti- 
tute Churehes, by baptizing them whom they should 
win to be disciples according to the commission of 
our Lord (Matt, xxviii. 19) ; those only being disci- 
ples which undertook Christianity, and thereof were 
afterwards called Christians, being first called disci- 
ples, even after their baptism. Now, Christianity 
consisting not only in believing whatsoever our Lord 
Christ revealed, but in the acknowledgment of an 
obligation to do whatsoever he commanded ; it fol- 
lows, that this law of Christianity consists of all pre- 
ceptB, of things to be believed, and things to be done, 
which our Lord Christ hath declared to his Church, 
And not in tliese alone, in regard that om- Lord hath 
commanded Christianity not only to be believed, but 
also to be professed at the utmost peril of life and 
estate ; therefore I said, that the law, which is the 
condition of communicating with the Church, is the 
profession of Christianity which entitleth to baptism. 
This profession, seeing it cannot be made but to 
Christiana that know what Christianity is, and there- 
by are able to judge of the profession made, how 
agreeable to Christianity, of the person making the 
profession, how sincerely, how cordially he does it, it 
followeth that the power of the Church is committed 
to them that are trusted to judge of the profession of 
Christianity, every one according to the interest 
which he justly pretendeth in that judgment. There- 
fore is this power called the power of the keys, be- 
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cause it openeth the door to the communion of all 
ordinances of divine service in the Church, when it 
findeth the profession both agreeable to Christianity 
and to the heart and life of him that makes it, and 
shuts the same when it findeth things otherwise. 
Therefore is it called the power of remitting and re- 
taining eins, because God hath promised the free 
grace of remission of sins to all that make true pro- 
fession of Christianity ; the benefit of which promise, 
as it is good to him that makes such profession by 
virtue of his own act as to God, ao by virtue of the 
act that admits of the same, it is good as to the 
Church, though it cannot be good as to God, unless it 
bo good also as to the Church, by reason of the com- 
mand of God, that every Christian be a member of 
the Church. For, if it were morally possible that 
any man should attain to the knowledge, and submit 
to the obedience of Christianity in such an estate of 
life, and sueh society of this world, wherein it were 
not morally possible for him to hold communion 
with the Church, or those who, in behalf of the 
Church, by the laws of it are enabled to admit him 
to the communion of the same by baptism, I would 
make no scruple to think that man in the state of 
salvation without baptism or the Church. And the 
same is to be said of all those that cannot be admit- 
ted to the communion of the Churcli without profess- 
ing or doing something contrary to Christianity, which 
is the case of all that stand excommunicate upon unjust 
causes, so that their Christianity obtigeth them to com- 
niimicate with no part of the true Church. For seeing 
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the unity of the Church retjuires, that he that 
oommunicate to one part of the Church, be excoinmu' 
nicate to all the Church (seeing tho unity of the whole 
cannot be preserved, unlees the whole make good 
each act of the part, which it hath power to do), 
it follows, that he who is excommunicate from an 
unjust cause, caanot with his Christianity commum- 
eate with any part of the Chnrch, his title to heaven 
remaining entire. But this case ceasing, the remis- 
sion of sins depends upon the Church, by reason of 
the profession of Christianity, which, as God rcquireH 
every Christian to make, so he enables the Church to 
admit. And this is the argument for the power of 
excommunieation, which is drawn from the power of 
admitting to baptism, evidenced by divers Scriptures, 
and divers particulars in the primitive practice of 
the Church, agreeable to the same. And truly, it 
was enough to point at some particulars, for he that 
would undertake to produce all that is to be had, in 
the records of the Church, to depose for this reason, 
and this rjglit of the Church, might easily fill great 
volumes with nothing else. Nevertheless, I will here 
add one particular more, because it seems this reason 
of the right and interest of the Church is evidently 
seen in it ; and it will not require many allegations, 
seeing it is a known rule of tho ancient Church, that 
clinicks should not be admitted to the clergy, alleged 
by Cornelius of Rome, to Fabius of Antiochia, in 
SusebiuB (Eccles. Hist. vi. 43), against Novatianus, 
the father of the Novatians, to show, that he could 
not be bishop of Rome in opposition to him, being 
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made presbyter contrary to that rule. What waa 
then the reason of this nile, and what were they that 
were called olinicks.' It is very evident that there 
were very many in the primitive times, that believed 
Christianity, but durst not profess it, because it was 
no prejudice to believe it, but to profess it ; so as to be 
baptized, and come under the discipline of the Church, 
might be a matter of life and death in caea of perse- 
cution. Besides, believing and not professing, that 
is, not pretending to baptism, they avoided the strict- 
ness of ecclesiastical discipline. Wliat should the 
Church do in the case oftheeemen, when they came to 
demand their baptism, undertaking the rule of Chris- 
tianity! Surely, as they could not utterly exclude 
thorn from the Church, that had never offended, or 
failed In that which they had undertook to it, so, of 
necessity, they must stand at a greater distance to 
Buch persons, as having their Christianity more in 
suspicion than otherwise. Wherefore, in danger of 
death, they were not to refuse them baptism ; but in 
case they recovered again, it was very reasonable, that 
they which had attained their baptism only in consi- 
deration of the danger of death, and must have given 
better trial of themselves, otherwise, before they were 
admitted, should therefore stand so far suspected af- 
terwards, aa not to be admitted to the clergy, which 
■ required a greater proficienco in Christianity, than 
B that which qualified a man only for baptism. These, 
H then, are they which were called clinic!, because they 
H were baptized in bed, as requiring their baptism, 
H when they found themselves upon the bed of their 
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sickness, which might be that of their death. Ami 
this is the reasoa of the rule, that they should not be 
admitted to the clergy : and by thia reason the right 
and interest of the Church is evident, in admitting 
the profession of Christianity in those that thereby 
demanded to be admitted to baptism. 

In the next argument, drawn from the discipline 
of penance, it may he thought that I make it a diffi- 
cult task, to prove the power of excommunication to 
belong to the Church, when I premise to that pur- 
pose, an assumption eo hard to believe as this ie, 
that the Church, by the discipline of the apostles, as 
well as by the practice and rules of the primitive times, 
was not bound to readmit to the communion of the 
Church, those that had fallen from their Christianity, 
by sins most destructive to the same. But it ia to 
be considered, that, to the validity of thia argument, 
it is only requisite to show, that those that had fallen, 
were to eue to be admitted to penance in the first 
place, that, upon satisfaction given of the sincerity 
of their resolution towards Christianity, they might 
be readmitted to the communion of the Church. All 
which supposeth, that, before such satisfaction given, 
thoy had forfeited the same. And the argument 
being effectual upon these terms, must needs convince 
BO much the more, if it can further appear, that, in 
case of the most heinous offences, it was in the dis- 
position of the Church to readmit them to communion 
or not. Add, then, to the evidence hereof, the ex- 
ample of Mareion, father of the Marcionites, in the 
beginning of his heresy in Epiphaniue, who, being 



pat out of the Church, and denied penance by his 
own father, a bishop of great piety and zeal in Pontus, 
because, professing continence, be liad corrupted a 
virgin, and afterwards at Rome, because of the rule 
by which the whole Church subsisteth, to make good 
the acts of all parts thereof, witliin the power of 
those parte, unless voided by superiors, fell hereupon 
to set up hia heresy. And truly, so rigid a position 
as that of the Novatians, if it be considered aright, 
could very hardly have found any fellows, if it had 
been unheard of in the Church. But, though the 
Montauists were rejected at Rome, as to the point 
of receiving adulterers, seeing yet the question re- 
mained concerning apostates so doubtful, as to give 
NovatianuB a party in it, what can be more manifest, 
than that thoy had the pretence of apostolical disci- 
pliao, and the Scriptures, to set off their schism with I 
A thing still more evident, because that, from the 
relation of that which passed between Cornelius of 
Rome, and Fabius of Antiochia, in Eusebius (Eccles, 
Hist, vi, 43, 44), it appeareth, that the Church of 
Antiochia remained for a time in suspense, whether 
to acknowledge Cornelius or Novatianus for the right 
bishop. Whereupon the bishops of the east, writing 
to Julius of Rome, from a council held at Antiochia, 
in Sozomenus (Eccles. Hist. iii. 8), do reckon it as a 
motive to persuade him not to interpose in the cause 
of Athanasius, deposed by the council held there 
afore, that they also had formerly done the like in the 
case of Novatianus. And by this eminent instance 
wo learn, how much the unity of the Church is to be 
03 
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preferred before discipline. The name of saints, att4 

the like, in the writings of the apostles, is convertible 
mth that of Christiana, being give to all the membera 
of those Churches, to which they address their epiB- 
tles ; though it be manifest by those very epistlea, 
that, as our Saviour had foretold, so were those 
Cliurches nets that hold both good and bad fish, 
floors tliat had both corn and chatf. What property 
of speech is there, then, to make good the language 
of the apostles 1 Surely, if the Church be a visible 
society of men, subsisting, not by the nature of 
the persons, but by institution and appointment of 
voluntary acts, capable to qualify them upon whom 
they pass, then, upon the constitution of members of 
the same, there must need accrue unto them qualities 
and denominations correspondent to the acta upon 
which they arise. Now, the profession of Christianity 
is not the proper and essential act of it, because it 
may be feigned and fruitless, but it is a sign to ground 
a reasonable presumption upon, that the person is 
such as he is thereupon presumed to be. But being 
admitted to the communion of the Church upon this 
presumption, he purchases thereupon a right to be 
taken for such as those are to be, bo long as he con- 
tinueth in the same. Now, if the discipline of Chris- 
tianity could be held up together with the unity of 
the Church, then must it be understood, that the 
Church is commanded to exact it of all members of 
the Church, upon the same obligation as it is 
manded all Christians for their souls' health. But 
though it be absolutely necessary to the salvation of 
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Christians to live as Ohristifins, yet it is not so ne- 
cessary for any Christian to procure that another 
Christian do it ; therefore is the care of it com- 
manded the Church, or whosoever is to have that 
care on behalf of the Church, so far as it may be 
useful to procure the genera! good of the Chtirch. 
And surely the effect and benefit of this discipline 
was invaluable, both to those that passed through it, 
and to the confirmation of the Church, But when a 
person of eminence mtist be made desperate, by re- 
fusing fo readmit him to the Chiu-ch (which, perhaps, 
was the case with St. Paul towards t!ie incestuous per- 
son at Corinth, whom St. Chrysostome and Theodoret 
take to be a person qualified in that Church, as I have 
showed in the Apostolical Form of Divine Service (p. 
119), and so capable to lead a party after Iiim), or 
when the multitude and equality of offenders takes 
away the benefit of esample, and teaches them to 
pardon themselves, by making a Church of themselves 
otherwise (which, if St. Augustine had not said it, 
we might have gathered to have been the case, after 
the persecution of Deciua, under Cornelius and St. 
Cyprian), without doubt the loss of it is a nuschief 
nothing comparable to that which would follow, by dis- 
solving the unity of the Church ; and if, bo near the 
source of Christianity, much were abated, what shall 
we think must be abated, when so much water is 
mingled with the wine of the Gospel, by admitting 
good and bad to the marriage of the Lamb I Neither 
is it my meaning to detennine precisely, how far the 
Church may or must abate ; yet thus much I will infer 



for a consequence, that, as always there waa a differ- 
ence between the right of communion with the visible 
Church, and invisible communion with the Church of 
tl»e firstborn, which is the right and title to hfe ever- 
lasting, as between the profession and performance 
of Christianity ; so, seeing the condition of commu- 
nion with the Church is still realised and enlarged 
more and more, to retain unity in corrupt Chris- 
tianity, the condition of communion with God re- 
maining always the same, the visible communion of 
the Church is always a presumption of invisible 
Cliristianity, becauao always necessary to it, though 
not sufficient alone : and therefore, though not always 
a reasonable preauraption, because so much difference 
between the condition of visible and invisible, yet 
always a legal presumption, effectually qualifying 
men Christians as to the society of the Church, 
And this is the reason of that which I say here, (p. 64), 
that the estate of the Church is then most happy and 
most pure, when this legal presumption is most rea- 
sonable. 

It is not only true which I say, (p. 25), that the 
power of binding and loosing, which the priests and 
doctors exercised under the law, that is, of declaring 
this or that to bo bound or loose, that is, unlawful or 
lawful, by the precepts of the law, cannot he that 
which our Lord uieaneth, (Matt, xviii. 18), when he 
saith, " Whatsoever ye bind on earth," but, also, 
that the reason holdeth not imder the gospel, 
ground a general commission correspondent to 
power in force under the law, upon which it may 
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thought to be said, " Whatsoever ye bind.'" For, 
the reason of this power under the Synagogue, was 
the matter of positive precepts, not commanded be- 
cause it was good, but good becauso it was com- 
manded ; which, where it was not determined by the 
law, was to be supplied by the power of the consis- 
tory, established Deut. xvii. 8, 12 ; the determina- 
tion whereof being declared by authority derived from 
thence, made anything lawful or unlawful before Giod, 
by virtue of the general precept by which the autho- 
rity Bubsiated. For which reason the consistory is to 
offer sacrifice for the transgression of private persons, 
OB you see here, (p. 129), so often as they are led into 
transgression by the consistory deciding amies. And 
this reason holds under the gospel, in regard of mat- 
ters of positive right, concerning the society of the 
Church, not determined by any divine precept. For, 
if the Church have determined the matter of them, 
further than it is determined by divine right, then is 
that bound or nnla\vful which is so determined, un- 
less the authority by which it is determined, declare, 
that the determination is not to take place. This is 
the effect of that legislative power which I challenge 
for the Church, (chap. iv. from p. 1 38), and concerns 
only those positive precepts, which tend to maintain 
the society of the Church in unity. But in those 
things which concern the Bubstance of Christianity, 
because they are commanded as good, the obligation 
being more ancient tlian the constitution of the 
Church, as grounded upon the nature of the subject, 
and the eternal will of God, this power hath no place, 
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and therefore cannot be underatood to be eignified 
by the terms of "binding and loosing," as borrowed 
from the language of the Talmud doctors. But 
whereas, in the Synagogue, it was things or cases, 
under the goapel it is persons, that are said to be bound 
or loose. For, of every case questionable in point of 
Christianity, there is no infallible authority given to 
assure all Christians, that, following it, they shall 
always please G-od in all actions. But, as it is pos- 
sible to judge of the state of all persons toward God, 
upon supposition of their profession, so, there is au- 
thority founded in the Church, of binding and loos- 
ing, that is, of remitting and retaining sins, by ad- 
mitting to, or excluding from the Church. In fine, 
this interpretation is inconsequent to the words that 
went afore, " Let him be unto thee as a heathen and 
a publican ;" if we take them in Erastus's sense, that 
thereby our Lord gives leave to sue such before the 
secular powers of the Romans, as would not stand to 
the sentence of their own consistories. For this 
plainly concorna matter of interest, not matter of 
office, seeing it would be very impertinent so to un- 
derstand our Lord, as to command them to be sued 
in the Gentiles' courts, that would not stand to the 
sentence of the Jews' consistories, in matters of eon- 
science. But, if we understand binding and loosing, 
according to this opinion, to be, declaring this or that 
to be lawful or unlawful before God, th-indoth it not 
concern matter of interest, but matter of conscience 
or office. Besides, this interpretation is impertinent 
to that which follows : — " Again, I say unto you, 
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two of you agree upon earth about anything, to ask 
it, it shall be done for them, by my Father which is 
iu heaven. For, where two or three aro assembled 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them." 
Whereas, the interpretation which here is advanced, 
of binding and loosing the persons of them that are 
admitted to, or excluded from the communion of 
the Church, agreeth with that which went afore : 
" Let him be to thee as a heathen and a publican;'''' 
and no less with that which foUowoth, tending to de- 
clare the means of loosing such as should be so bound, 
to wit, the prayers of the Church, as bath been de- 
clared. As for the conceit of Erastus, that this pre- 
cept of our Lord should concern only the Jews, that 
lived under the Eomans, and not be intended for an 
order to be observed in all ages of the Church, it is 
so unreasonable, that I find no cause to spend words 
in destroying it ; only, be it remembered, that it is 
contrary to the order instituted by our Lord and his 
apostles, that the diiferences of Christians should be 
carried out of the Church, to be pleaded and heard 
in the courts of the Gentiles, according to that which 
was practised afore in the Synagogue, as hath been 
said. So that this sense of Erastus, as you see by 
that which follows, is contrary to the practice of 
the Chnrch under the apostles. 

As for the reason touched (p. 36), that the prac- 
tice of the Church before Constantitie is the best 
evidence to shew the proper power and right of it, 
it is here opportune to resume the distinction made 
afore, and upon it to frame a general argument against 
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both. Which shall be this. Either there w 
society of the Church by right, as we know there was 
in point of fact, before Constantine, or there is no 
Huch thing to be grounded upon the Scriptures in 
point of right, but was only an usurpation and im- 
posture of the primitive clergy of the Church. This 
latter assertion is that which hath been refuted by the 
premises, proving first a privilege, or a precept, of 
communicating in the service of God given to the 
community of Christians ; secondly, a condition under 
which they were admitted to communicate and to be 
Christians, and continued in the same estate. But, if 
there were a society of the Church before Constan- 
tine, constituted by divine right, then could not the 
same have been dissolved, but by the same power that 
constitutcid it from tlie beginning ; neither can it be 
known to be dissolved but by the same evidence by 
which it appears to have been constituted, that ie, 
unless it can be made to appear by tho Scriptures 
that Cod ordained it to subsist, only till the Eoman 
empire and other states and kingdoms received Chris- 
tianity, then to be dissolved into the power of those 
states being become Christian, which I am confident 
no man will undertake to shew out of the Scriptures. 
If it be said that it subsisted till Constantine, not by 
divine right, but according to divine right, that is to 
say, by the power given the Church by God, of order- 
ing those things which were not determined by any 
divine precept, and yet became determinable, the 
case is the same, and the reason is where it was : 
for, if the Church by the power given it by God inw 
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mediately, be enabled to make itself a society for the 
better maintenance and propagation of Christianity, 
and have executed that power by enabling every part 
of the Church to maintain itself in the unity of the 
whole, by the same power, in order to, and depen- 
danco upon the whole, then are all Christiana bound 
by a divine precept, of obeying the govemora of the 
Church, before they can be bound to obey the secular 
powers in Church matters. The one power being 
oonatituted by the immediate revelation and appoint- 
ment of God in raattera concerning the society of the 
Church ; the other, constituted indeed by the provi- 
dence of God executed by man, but enforced by 
the law of Christianity, to be obeyed in all things not 
excepted by the aame, whereof this is one. And, 
if the consent of the Christian world can be of any 
moment, in a matter wherein the clergy are parties 
indeed, as they must needs be, but must challenge 
their right at tlieir utmost hazard, it is not possible 
to give a more pregnant instance for the right of ex- 
communication in the Church, than the troubles of 
Athanasius of Alexandria, and Alexander of Con- 
stantinople, for refusing to admit Arius to commu- 
nicate with the Church, being cast out by the council 
of Nice, the act whereof they could not void, the 
good emperor being seduced to think it necessary for 
the quiet of the Church. And not only by this par- 
tieidar, but by all the proceedings of the first Chris- 
tian emperors in the affairs of the Church, (who had 
great advantage in discerning the true interests of 
the state and the Church, not only by the advice of 



those bishops which had received it fresher from the 
source, but by sensible knowledge of the whole right 
which they found the Church in posBessJon of, when 
they came to be members of it), it is manifest that 
they never sought to bring to effect that which they 
were persuaded to be necessary for the establiahment 
of Christianity, (whether truly or falsely), as well as 
for the quiet of their estates and people, by the im- 
mediate act of their own sovereign power, but by the 
act of those that were then held able to conclude 
the Church ; employing their secular power in conse- 
quence to the same, to enforce such acts, (though not 
always valid to oblige the Church), by temporal penal- 
ties on them that refused, as enemies to the public 
peace. 

Seeing then that the Church is a society, commu- 
nity, corporation, or spiritual commonwealth, subsist- 
mg by the immcdiato revelation and appointment of 
God, without dependence upon thosa Christian states 
wherein it is harboured, as to the right by which it 
cubsisteth, and the matter wherein it comnmnicateth, 
but depending upon them for the force which ia ne- 
cessarily requisite to maintain the whole people of all 
Christian states, in the communion of their respective 
Churches, and by them of the whole, it followeth of 
necessity that it is endowed with rights correspon- 
dent to those wherein the sovereignty of states con- 
sisteth. The power of the sword is the principle of 
those rights into which the rest are resolved, when 
they are enforced to have recourse unto it, for the 
execution of that which becomes requisite to make 
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them available. And the Church hath the sword of 
the spirit, which ia the word of God, which is used 
two manner of ways, as the sword is, either to sub- 
due strangers, or to cut off malefactors. Let no man 
imagine that any private person is enabled to propa- 
gate the gospel, and constitute new Churches of 
persons newly converted to Christianity, witliout 
competent commission from the Church. To bring 
men to be Christians, indeed, is that which not only 
any of the clergy, but any Christian may do, and is 
to do, when he finds liimaelf able to act towards it, 
without disadvantage to Christianity. It is that 
which the ecclesiastical histories inform us, that Fru- 
mentius and j^deaius did in India, and the captive 
maid in Iberia, aa well as those of the dispersion of 
Jerusalem in Phoenice and Cyprus, and at Antiochia, 
(Acts xi, 19, 20.) But, the authority by which they 
became a Church, they were to seek where it was be- 
fore, at Alexandria and Constantinople, as well as 
those at Jerusalem, (Acts xi, 22.) Because, in the 
Church the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God, is deposited, and trusted with the Church, for 
the propagation as well as the maintenance of it; and 
though all Christians must needs understand them- 
selves to be under an habitual trust, or a commission 
dormant, to persuade all that they can to the Chris- 
tianity which they have themselves ; yet the express 
commission of the Church imports further, the exer- 
cise of that power which the society thereof already 
useth towards them, that by virtue of the said com- 
mission shall be brought to be Christians : at least it 
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may import ao much, if we suppose it granted to such 
purpose. The sword of the spirit ia used within the 
Church to the punishment of malefactors, upon two 
sorts of causes. For, if any man forfeit his Chris- 
tianity, either by denying the faith upon profession 
whereof he was admitted to Christianity, or by living 
contrary to the same, the same sword of the Spirit 
which pronounceth him cut off from God, cuts him 
off from the Church. And, in regard that it ia part of 
Chriatianity to believe that God hath ordained a 
Church, the consequence whereof ia, to oblige all 
Christians to maintain themselves in the unity of the 
same, which cannot be done by those that refuse to 
be concluded by it, in all things not contrary to God's 
law ; the same sword of the Spirit that subdues all 
men to bo Christians, upon condition to live members 
of the Church, cuts them off from the communion of 
the Church, that will not live within compass of the 
unity of it. The power of the sword being supposed 
in the Church, jurisdiction follows, which consists not 
ao much in judging, as in executing the sentence. 
Not that there is any such thing as jurisdiction (such 
3,8 the civil laws of the Romans, and all other people 
understand, which proceeds by constraint of outward 
force) in the Church ; but because the Church, being 
constituted of such aa desire to continue ChriHtians, 
upon supposition of this will to continue a Christian, 
he may be aaid to be constrained to hear the Church, 
that cannot communicate with the Church, unleas he 
do so as it requires. Upon the aame ground subsists 
the right of ordinations, answerable to that part of 
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eovereignty in states, which consists in creation of ma- 
giatrates and officers (for it is without doubt, beside 
the intent of the Roman laws, to call the sovereign a 
magistrate, magistrates being generally ministers of 
the sovereign) which creates a particular power over 
the clergy by the jurisdiction of the Church, For, 
in regard that (as it hath been said on divera occa- 
sions in this Discourse) the clergy is promoted upon 
supposition of some degree of proficience in Christi- 
anity, over and above that, upon supposition whereof, J 
men are admitted to be only Christians, it foUoweth 1 
not that those, who by their conversation render il 
themselves unworthy of that degree which they hold 
in the clergy, do by the same means render them- 
selves unworthy of the communion of the Church, 
Therefore, the punishment of a clergyman may be 'i 
competent, by only voiding his degree, when another .1 
Christian cannot be competently punished but by put- i\ 
ting him from the Church, Whereby it appears, that ' 
the power of ordaining, as well as cenanring persons ' 
ordained, is grounded upon the power of the keys, as ' 
giving or taking away not the communion of the ij 
Church, but a degree and quality above it, which | 
snpposeth it. Again, upon the constitution of the | 
society of the Church follows the power of making ;j 
canons, constitutions and ordinances, obliging the ] 
respective body thereof, correspondent to the legis- 
lative powerof kingdoms and commonwealths, wherein , 
the justice of them most appears, though the strength ; 
of them is more seen in the power of the sword, 
which gives all laws force. And so it is no more 
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ineonvenience to call these canons the laws of the 
Church, than it is to call the power of escotnniunica- 
tion the spiritual sword of the Church. Neither ie 
it any more for the Church to have this power, than 
that which states ordinarily allow the meanest cor- 
poration which they privilege, to wit, to give laws to 
their own bodies, for the maintenance and execution 
of the laws originally given them by those who are 
enabled to institute them. In fine, in correspondence 
to the exchequer of a state, is the title that God hath 
given his Church to the olilations of the faithful,^ — 
their first-fruits and tithes ; the right whereof he 
hath endowed the Church with, leaving the seizure to 
the volmitary tender of those whom he calleth to be 
voluntary Christians. And thus, and by this cor- 
respondence with a state, the parts of ecclesiastical 
power are more clearly and more inteUigibly dis- 
tinguished, in my opinion, than by the ordinary terms 
of jurisdiction and order. For first, these terms being 
introduced by the canonists and school-doctors, seem 
to presuppose a coactive jurisdiction in the Church, 
upon the constitution and original title of the Church, 
such an the Church of Rome challenges, and the de- 
cretal epistles of the popes prosupposc ; whereby they 
challenge to themselves that power by divine right, 
which, by the sufferance of princes and states, they 
did exercise (entangling the schools of divines with 
as inextricable difficulties to make it good, as OhriB- 
tian states with commotions, to shake off the conse- 
quences thereof) merely for neglect of the principle 
here presupposed; that Christianity importeth no 
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right of this world, and therefore, that the coaetive 
powtr of the state remains where it was before it. 
Secondly, it seemeth that the power of order and 
jurisdiction are not contradistinct but subordinate, 
the power of order being the production and conse- 
quence of the power of jurisdiction, if it be rightly 
understood ; for by the same reason which proveth 
here (p. 162), that the power of consecrating the 
Eucharist belongeth to presbyters, upon the power 
of the keys, and that all benedictions with imposition 
of hands, whether in confirmation, ordination, pe- 
nance, marriage, or whatsoever else, are marks of 
that power which alloweth those acts which are 
blessed, to be done in the Church, as you have it 
here, (p. 20), by the same reason it follows that the 
ministry of all ordinances of God deposited with the 
Church, is a mark of that superiority, which those 
that minister the same have in the Church. And 
therefore, if the power of order be in respect of 
Christ's omi body, as ordinarily they describe it, it 
proceeds from the power over his mystical body, 
which is that of jurisdiction as they make it. Or if 
as others will have it, the power of order consists in 
the ministry of such divine ordinances, as are the 
means to procure and increase God's grace, in the 
persons to whom they are ministered, the same rea- 
son takes place, because they are not to be minis- 
tered butby them whom the Church trusteth to do it, 
to that true intent which it teacheth. Wherefore, it 
seemeth that the term of jurisdiction ought to ex- 
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press the common source of all ecclesiastical power, 
which it doth not, because that, as jurisdiction is but 
a part of sovereignty in a state, so the power from 
which the metaphorical jurisdiction of the Church 
floweth, (which I conceive cannot be better expressed 
than by calling it the power of the keys, as the gos- 
pel hath done), produceth other branches of ecclesi- 
astical power correspondent to other parts of sove- 
reignty in a state, as hereby you have seen. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Having thus determined whereupon the power of 
the keya is founded, and wherein it conaisteth, it re- 
mained to proceed and declare what persons it is 
trusted with ; for, seeing the persons of whom Chris- 
tian states consist, are the same of whom the Churches, 
or parts of the whole Church that are contained in 
those states consist, if there be no provision of God's 
law, tying the right of managing this power, and the 
productions and branches thereof, to some qualities 
consequent to the constitution of the Church, it will 
necessarily fall as an escheat to the state, and wo 
shall be tied to grant it power to confer those quali- 
ties by which it is managed, and all this will be truly 
said to no purpose. Here, in the first place, I must 
insist upon a point, the truth whereof, the presby- 
teries and congregations have equally divided between 
them, and left it entire to the Church. For, those 
of the congregations, finding that the design of the 
presbyteries had ordered a presbytery for the go- 
vernment of every congregation that assembles to- 
gether for the common service of God, had reason 
to infer, tliat all those presbyteries ought to be 
endowed with the power of the keys, as to their own 
bodies. To which, assuming another demand, that 
the chief power in every congregation was that of the 
people, it followeth, that all congregations are inde- 
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pendent and absolute, not to be concluded by any 
Church, or synod representative of Churches, above 
themselves. On the other side, the Presbyterians, 
finding that no unity can be preserved without de- 
pendence, and desiring to preserve unity among 
themselves, though not with the Church, have de- 
signed the power of the keys, as to the act of excom- 
munication, to rest in representatives of the presby- 
teries of congregations, which nevertheless they call 
by the same name of presbyteries, or classes, the 
same being subject to synods of presbyteries, and 
those to national assemblies. Whereas, there is 
never any mention, in all the Scriptures, of any pres- 
bytery, or company, college, or bench of presbyters, 
as likewise there is no mention of any Church, but in 
a city ; no mention of more Churches than one in the 
greatest city, and the most populous, for number of 
Christians, that is mentioned in all the Scriptures ; 
though no common reason can question, but there 
were more congregations, considering that it cannot 
be thought, that all the Christians, contained in the 
greatest and most Christian of all those cities, could 
assemble together at once for the common service of 
God. Upon these premises it is necessary to infer, 
that the apostles' order was that, which we see was 
the rule of their practice, that the several bodies of 
those that should be converted to Christianity, within 
several cities and the territories thereof, should con- 
stitute several Churches, to be governed by the se- 
veral presbyteries thereof, constituted and regulated 
as shall be declared in the consequences. Which 
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being established, it will not be difficult to infer, that 
the power of the keys, and the consequences thereof, 
are deposited in the said Churches, that is, trusted 
with them that are endowed with the power of go- 
verning those Churches. To which, if you add this, 
that the Churches of particular cities, were to depend 
upon the Churches of mother cities, upon which par- 
ticular cities depended for the civil government ; you 
have a reason and rule of the whole frame of Church 
government designed by the apostles, as general as 
could be given to a society, that was to consist of se- 
veral nations and sovereignties without limits, but 
not more general than the original constitution of 
the whole Church, derived from their design, will 
evidence to be agreeable to those impressions and 
marks of it, which are here produced out of the 
Scriptures. 

This position is liable to an objection, from those, 
which the ancient canons of the Grecian councils call 
ckorepiitcopi, which we may translate country bi- 
shops, because the word x"P"> properly eignifieth the 
country, in opposition to, or in difference from the 
city. For, if Churches constituted in cities, have 
their several presbyteries, the heads whereof being 
bishops, are, by consequent, governors in chief of 
their respective Churches, how are bishops consti- 
tuted in the country, that is, in any of the chief vil- 
lages under any city I For, by this means, either we 
have a Church in a village, or a bishop without a 
Church, and so, the practice of the Church, not to be 
reconciled with that which I make the design of the 
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apostles, if either be true. The answer to this, in 
general, must come from that, which you have here 
afterwards, (p. 52), that the rule is as generally ex- 
pressed in. these terms, aa any rule can be general to 
those cases that may fall out so diverse. For, the gene- 
ral intent and reason of it is, to preserve the unity of 
the whole Church, by the subordination and depen- 
dence of the parts thereof, to and from other parts, 
and so the whole. If some particular provision prove 
necessary, some time and place, to attain this end, it 
ia not to be thought that the general rule holds not 
therefore. For the particular here in hand, one 
thing I conceive may be questionable in point of fact, 
and matter of historical truth, concerning these 
country bishops, which the canons quoted (p. 119) 
speak of. For, in the beginning of the eleventh 
canon of Antiochia, it ia said, that they received 
\cipoToviav ijriiTK6wui; the ordination of bishops ; in the 
end of it, it is provided that they be ordained by the 
bishops of the city to whom they are subject. The 
first clause seems tc intimate, that they have the 
same ordination with other bishops, which is by the 
synod of the province, or those that represent the 
same ; besides that, we find, by the subscriptions of the 
councils, that they were called to councils, as if they 
received their trust immediately from the synods of 
their provinces. By the second clause, it seems 
they receive their authority immediately from the 
bishop of the province, whereupon they are called 
mcarii episcoporwm, the bishops' deputies, as you see 
in the place aforenamed. What my judgment is m 
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this point you may have seen before, p. 119, neither 
do I see cause to repent me of it. For, howsoever 
they were ordained, and from whomsoever thoy re- 
ceived their trust, it is manifest by the canons of 
Aucyra and Laodieea there quoted, that they re- 
ceived it upon such terms as to he subordinate to the 
bishop of the city, which otherwise bishops were not, 
but inunediately to the synod of the province, and 
the bishop of the mother-city. Neither is it contrary 
to the ground of that general rule which I maintain, 
that it should be within tlie power of the Church con- 
tained in any province (that is to say, the synod of 
the same) to ordain, that (in regard some village 
under some city of that province grew considerable 
for the extent of it, and the multitude of Christian 
Houls contained in it), therefore it should have a 
bishop beside the bishop of the city. Alway pro- 
vided, that the dependence of Churches might be 
preserved, wherein the unity of the whole consisted. 
But it is manifest, that this dependence might be 
maintained two several ways, supposing a bishop to 
be constituted in a village : first, ordaining him to be 
subordinate to the bishop of the city : which is the 
case of those whom we speak of, whose power is tied 
up, as you have seen, by the said canons of Ancyra 
and Laodieea, But, should they be left tree from all 
dependence on the city bishop, then were they abso- 
lute bishops, and their Churches, though in villages, 
and therefore less, yet, for their respective power and 
right, the same with other Churches constituted in 
cities ; which seems to be the case of the Churches 
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of Afric, where bishops were so plentiful, that eyery 
good village must needs be the seat of an episcopal 
Church. Neither doth this destroy the rule which 
I maintain, that cities and Ohurchea were originally 
convertible, but argues, that villagos, in some coun- 
tries, had that privilege, which, in others, was proper 
to cities. To that which is said, p, 44, of the dif- 
ference between prophecies, and between apostles and 
prophets, I add this consideration, that tlie apostles 
of our Lord were necessarily prophets, because of the 
promise of the Holy (Jhost to lead them into all truth, 
to remember them of our Lord's doctrine, and to 
make them understand the Scriptures, all which are 
contained in the thing signified by this word pro- 
phesy, though the original thereof import only fore- 
telling things to come, as it is manifest by St. Paul, 
( 1 Cor. xiv.) But all prophets are not necessarily 
apostles, that is, sent by God to declare their com- 
mission to his people, or to charge them with those 
things which God revealed to themselves. I grant, 
that the prophets under the Old Testament were 
such, by reason of that law by which God appointeth 
them to be obeyed, and therefore giveth a rule how 
to discern between true aud false prophets. (Bout. 
xviii. 18.) And hereupon it is, that their writings 
are the word of God, and that prophesy is said to 
have failed after those whose writings we have. Not 
that we are bound to disbelieve Josephus, when he 
relates of John Hyrcanus, the prince of the nation, 
and others, tliat they foresaw things to come (to say 
nothing of Simeon and Anna, the blessed Virgin and 
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Zacharj', because tlie light which they had may be 
taken for the dawning of that day that was to come 
under the Gospoi), but because they were not sent 
with meana to make evidence of their commission, 
and so to charge the people of God. As, at the pre- 
sent, though Gfod may grant revelations, yet no obliga- 
tion upon the Church follows, because no conunission 
can be made to appear. Whereby we may niea-sure 
the difference between the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament and the prophets which we read of in the 
Churches of the New. Those, having commissions 
to the people in covenant with God, containing his 
pleasure in the interpretation, limitation, dispensa- 
tion, of the same, were above God's positive law, inas- 
much as God, by them, might abate it sometime and 
somewhere, as fay Elias in Mount Oarmel, These, we 
do not find that they had to do beyond the Churches 
whereof they were, to evidence the presence of God 
in the Church by his graces, to inform them of things 
to come, to instruct their own Churches, but always 
supposing the constitution of the Church, and the 
laws whereby they were settled by the apostles. And 
therefore if the prophets of the Old Testament were 
under the consistory to be judged by them, as I have 
said here, p. 85, much more were the prophets of 
the New Testament subject to the apostles, when 
as, by like reason, they were to be subject to the 
government of their own Churches, seeing there is 
no appearance of any privilege for them, against the 
common obligation of obedience to the same. Where- 
upon, the Montanists, who made a schism upon pre- 
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sumptioii of some instructions they had from t 
supposed prophets, were not only abusod in point of 
fact, to take them for prophets which were not, but 
were guilty of schism in point of right, because God 
had given no power to those, whom he granted those 
graces to imdcr the gospel, against the ordinary 
government of his Chmx;h. 

I will add here, to that which you find of the state 
of the Jews at Alexandria, p. 47, a remarkable paa- 
eage of an edict of Claudius in favour of the Jews, 
recorded by Josephus (Antiq. six. 4), where, having 
said that he had understood that the Roman gov- 
ernors, from the taking in of Alexandria, had always 
maintained the Jewa in their rights, he adds, Koi 
r(\Eur^irawoc rwv 'louSatutf iOfap^pv Tof 2»/3aoToi' /iij KctaXv 
vtcai idyup\ac yiveoBai jiov\6/iEyoy liiroriraj^flai tKaaTovs 
cfifiiyorrag roie iSloig tfltiri, K«i ji^ irnpa(3ci(i'(H' ayayKa^o/ie- 
Kouc Tjv wdrpiov Optjiialav. "And that, when the prince 
of the Jews' nation was dead, Augustus did not for- 
bid them to make princes, but would have all subject 
to him, continuing in their own customs, aud not con- 
strained to transgress the religion of their fathers." 
Which, if wo compare with the words of Philo (ad- 
versus Flaocum), where he affirms that the consUtory 
of the Jews at Alexandria was established or con- 
firmed by Augustus, it will appear, that the Jews 
had the same government in Egypt as in Palestine 
and Babylonia, to wit, by a head of their nation and 
a consistory, Zorobabel was their prince when they 
first returned from the captivity : but, as the little 
Chronicle of the Jews relates, be afterwards left Ju'^ 
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diea and returned into Babylonia, where Iiia poatfirity 
continued heads of the captives (as they are called by 
Josephua Aix/mXwrdpxat, by the Jewa m'^Jn '(fNl) 
for many generations. In Judaea, setting aside Ne- 
hemiaa, and the governora which he mentions (v. 14, 
15), (because it seems they had not their power from 
the nation, and the right which they had within them- 
selves, by being privileged to live by their own laws, 
but by an immediate commission from the sovereign, 
as the name nrS there signifies, being Babylonish, 
as we see by Dan. iii. 2, and, as the commission of 
Nehemiah imports,- by which he is enabled to make 
war against bis fellow-governors, which afterwards wa« 
usual under the Persian empire), Josephus affirms, 
that the government was in the liands of the high- 
priests, from the return out of captivity till the time 
of Mattathias's sons (Antiq. xi. 4) ; and, that after 
him, till the destruction of Jerusalem, it was no other- 
wise, the Scriptures of the New Testament are suf- 
ficient to inform us. As for the conaistoriea under 
these heada of the nation, we tind much mention of 
them in the Jews' writinga, at Babylonia and at Je- 
rusalem, from the conatitution thereof under Esdras, 
by the commission granted him from the sovereign 
(Ez, vii, 26), we have the continuance and subsistence 
of them, in the Gospels and Josephus. Now, about 
the time of Herod the Great, the little Chronicle of 
the Jews relates, that Hillel, of the posterity of Zo; 
robabel and David, came down from Babylonia to 
Jeruaalem, and became of such esteem in the know- 
ledge of the law, that, by the Talmud doctors, ho and 
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his posterity, in eiiccesaion, are rGckoned for heads of 
the consistory ; which, how it can stand with the re- 
lation of the Scriptures, before the destruction of the 
temple, I do not so well understand. But, when af- 
terwards, by the kindness of king Agrippa. to his 
nation, and his love to the law, as it seema moat pro- 
bable, they took up their residence at Tiberias, it 
seema there ia not much doubt to be made, that, from 
thenceforth, tboae of this stock continued patriareha, 
and the consistory there under them till the times of 
Epiphanius and the emperors, whose laws you have 
in both codes, (Tit, de Judicis et Coelicolis), and in 
fine, so long as their privileges lasted in Palestine. 
In like manner therefore in Egypt (where Philo in 
the same discourse reckons, that there lived a mil- 
lion of Jews in his time), and at Alexandria, we 
have from ihe same Philo intelligence of the consis- 
tory, from Josephus, of the head of the nation, whom 
he calls iBrdpxig, and is, without doubt, the same that 
the emperor Adrian, ia his epistle to Servianus, (re- 
coriled by Vopiacus in the life of Satuminus), calls 
Patriareha. The words of Philo wpiic <i?Xdtxov are 
these 1 T^s yafi iJHiTifiac yepovaiac, iiv i auiri^fi tal tiepytTric 
^cjiamoc iKiiicXriaofiiniv Tviv lovSaiKiur I'tXc-o, ficrii r^y rou 
yti/dpxitv TcXsvTiiv 3ia TUf xoilg Mdyvov Md^iftov ivraXay, 
uiXXuvrn iraXiv aw Aiyuirrou irai rije T(i^pa£ tiriTpoirtueo' 
oKTOi Kul rpioKon-a auXXajivv roue cbpcSlrrai: iv raiq oixiai^, 
" For, having apprehended thirty-eight (even all that 
were found in their houses) of our senate, which 
our saviour and benefactor Augustus chose to take 
charge of the Jews' affairs, by his instructions to Mag- 
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nils Maximus, when lie went to govern the country 
the second time." Hero are thirty-eight of seventy 
named, whereof the consistory consisted : here is the 
very order of Augustus named, which Claudiu8''s edict, 
allttged by Josephua, pointeth at ; in fine, he that 
is called in Claudius's edict idvapxiis, in Hadrianus's 
Epistle, Patriarclia, is here called yei-apxije, whose 
power seems to have been correspondent to that of 
tho aijytaXiiirapxiic in Babylonia, of the high-priest at 
Jerusalem, and of the patriarch at Tiberias. 

There ie in the Ecclesiastical Histories, a consider- 
ation very proper to evidence the reason why Con- 
stantinople was aftenvards the second in rank after 
Rome, which is here touched, (p. 49). And it ie 
that of the power of Eusebius, and of Nicomedia, tho 
city of his bishopric. For, because during tho time 
of Diocletian, Nicomedia was, as it were, the seat 
of the empire, he having made it his main residence, 
with an intent to have it so continue ; thereupon, 
saith the history, Eusebius givjwing to great eminence 
in the Church, undertook the support of Ariiis 
against Alexander of Alexandria. If, therefore, the 
bishop of Nicomedia had attained such authority in 
the Church by the ambulatory residence of the em- 
pire there, since the time of Diocletian, well might 
the pre-eminence settle at Constantinople, when Con- 
stantino had fixed tho seat of the empire there, and 
that, by the virtue of the rule given by the apostles, 
though tho efiect thereof come after the act of Con- 
stantine. 

To that which I have said from p. -51, of the great 
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difference that is to be found in the execution of the 
apostles' rule, that Churches should be planted in 
cities, or in the greatest residences in several coun- 
tries, that is to be added which Sozomenus, (Eccles. 
Hist. vi. 21), hath recorded concerning that province 
which he calls Scjthia, the Romans, M^esia Inferior ; 
in which, at the time of the Emperor Valene, there 
was but one bishop of the mother city Tomi, the 
place of Ovid's banishment ; for, this is the same 
case with that which is related by Eutychiua, of 
Egypt, before Demetrius was bishop of Alexandria, 
tliat tliero was no more bishops in it besides that 
one, the same which Godignus relates of the Abaa- 
sines, that there is to this day but one bishop in all 
that dominion, as you have it here, p. 53, 

To all the reasons here produced for the depen- 
dence of Churches, add the consideration of the unity 
of the Church, how it was commanded by God in 
point of right, and how provided and maintained, in 
point of fact, by the Church. For, if the Church be 
a visible society, commanded to live in unity, then is 
the unity thereof commanded to be visible ; that is, 
it is commanded tliat Christians preserve unity with 
all Christians, not only in faith and love, inwardly, in 
the mind, but also in the outward communion of all 
those ordinances, wherein God hath appointed hia 
service, under the gospel, to consist. And this is 
manifest by the words of St. Paul to the Ephesians, 
exhorting them to continue in unity, because they 
have " One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all."" (Eph. iv. 4.) For if these 
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motives and reaaons were proper to the Church of the 
Ephesiana, then might it very well be thought, that 
Christians are obliged thereby, only to live in unity 
with those of the same Church ; but, since they are 
common to all Ohristiana of all Churches never bo 
remote, it folioweth, that the precept of upholding 
the unity of the Church, obligeth all ChristiauB vi- 
sibly to communicate with all Christiana, By which 
reason the same may be proved, by all or most of 
those Scriptures which recommend, or which only 
mention the unity of the Church. But it is moat 
peremptorily proved, by that which hatli been pro- 
duced in the first chapter, to show the condition upon 
which all men are to be admitted to the communion 
of the Church, which is, the profession of Christianity. 
For, seeing that is one and the same, in all parts and 
climates of the world, as introduced by the same 
power, and derived from the same fountain, it follows, 
that no Church hath any further to enquire about 
any man's right of commimicating with the Church, 
but whether hia profession bo allowed by his own 
Church, and whether that hold commimion with the 
whole. And truly, because it is the same condition 
which entitles all men to the communion of the Chtu^h 
all over the world, that ia, to profess the substance of 
Christianity, therefore all Ciiurches are to procure 
that there be nothing to hinder this conununion, when 
that condition is performed, and every person of those 
Churches, in their several qualities, that nothing else 
be demanded. But, when some Churches, or some 
parts of one and the same Church, demand for the 
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condition of communicating witli others, something 
more than was appointed for the trondition of it from 
the beginning, separation and schism follows, the 
cause whereof is commonly doubtful, because it ap- 
pears not how far several Churches, or parts of the 
same, are to yield to the acta of others, which would 
conclude the whole if they should yield, when it ap- 
pears not, how the matter of them agrees with that 
condition of communion with the Church that waa 
delivered from the beginning. But, when both sides 
charge the blame on the contrary party, they show 
that they are both agreed that the blame must lie 
on one side, and therefore, that the wiity of the 
Church is such as hath been said, because schism in 
the Church, no more than war in civil society, can be 
just on both sides. Now, it is very manifest, that, 
iu the primitive Church, this unity was actuated by 
intercourse of letters from Church to Church, begun 
first, and established by the apostles themselves, 
whose writings are almost all epistles ; for by their 
epistles, as the matter of Christianity is more and 
more declared, so the intercourse and con-espondence 
of the Church is preserved, inasmuch as it is manifest, 
tliat their epistles require nothing of the Churches 
to which, but the same which they require of the 
Churches from which they write, so that there must 
needs be correspondence between all that aeknowr 
ledge the apostles holding correspondence. The same 
course waa continued, not only by the epistles of tha 
primitive bishops, which are a great part of their 
\vriting8 still remaining, but a great deal more by the 
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intercoarse of tbeir /ormatw, or letters of mark, which 
every ChrJBtian that travelled into a strange country 
taking with him from hia own Church, found, not 
only the communion of the Church open to him where- 
soever he came, but also that assistance in his affairs 
which Christians are to expect from tlie charity of 
Chriatians, And of this kind the epistle to the Ro- 
mans may be accounted, because of the recommen- 
dation of Plicebe (xvi. 2), a« of a deaconness in the 
Church of Cenchrere, near Corinth. The effect of 
this course ia viaible in all the proceedings of the 
primitive Church, whereof we have some memorable 
instances here afore related. When, by the result of 
a council, such or such bishops are removed from 
their Churches, it is ordinarily signified to other 
Churches by the letters of the council, with this 
warning, that none of them from thenceforth write 
to the persons so sentenced, nor receive letters from 
them as bishops. Marcion, being put out of his fa- 
ther's Church of Pontus, is refused to be admitted to 
conununion at Rome, lest the miity of the Church 
should be dissolved, if the act of a Church so far dis- 
tant should not be made good by that of Rome, being 
an act in the power of that Church to do. There- 
fore, upon the doing of the act, it was to be signified, 
that it might be known what was to be done. The ex- 
coomiunieation of Andronicus is, by Synosiua'a eight- 
and-fiftieth epistle, signified to the Churches with this 
protestation, that if any Church admitted him, without 
giving satisfaction to theirs, it would thereby caust- 
schism, and dissolve the unity of the Church. Infi- 
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nite more might be produced to this purpose ; for, 
hereupon it ia, that all bishops are, many times, in 
the primitive records of the Church, accounted to 
Iiave a charge of the wliole Church, because of their 
interest to give advice, and thereby to concur In the 
settling of all aifairs of other Cliurchcs, that might 
conduce to the quiet or unqnietneas of the whole : 
which, as it was eolemnly done by the aasembliefl of 
eynoda, so it was every day done by this intercourse, 
which, in time of peraecntion, supplied the use of 
them to better effect than they were founti to produce 
in time of peace. And this seema to me a peremp- 
tory argument against the preabytericiH, because this 
intercourse was a matter of daily necessity, whereas, 
by the design of the presbyteries, there is no stand- 
ing body to which the Church can have recourse for 
aasistance, in the ordinary occaaions thereof which 
concern other parts, but the presbyteries of congrega- 
tions, which themselves condemn as incapable to deal 
in such matters, when they give them not power to ex- 
communicate. Therefore, it is of consequence, that 
in the greatest residences of the world, tliose bodies 
of Churches should be always standing, to which the 
Church might have daily resort, either to receive or 
communicate advice, judgment, sentence, and what^ 
soever was to pass for the maintenance of unity in 
the exercise of Christianity, so that, what there should 
be received, might, by consequence, be presumed to 
bo received by ail Christians contained under the 
same, not having any pretence to oppose such a con- 
sent as they were prejudiced with. And thus, upon 
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the proof of the institution of Churches in cities, it 
follows that the power of the keya, and aU the pro- 
ductions and branches of the same, as to their re- 
spective bodies, in concurrence with other Churchea 
of like rank, and dependence on those of higher, is, 
by consequence, deposited with the same. 

To conceive aright of the correspondence between 
the constitution of the Church and the Synagogue, 
which, it is manifcBt, our Lord himself pointed at in 
choosing twelve apostles, and seventy disciples, as it 
is touched here (p. 60), we are to deduce it from the 
veiling of the gospel within the law, and the disco- 
vering of the New Testament, by taking away the 
veil of the Old. By reason whereof, the Church is 
the spiritual Israel, as the SjTiagogue was Israel ac- 
cording to the flesh, no otherwise than the gospel 
is the law spiritually understood ; a thing so manifest 
by all the passages of the Old Testament produced, 
expounded, and applied, not only by the apostles, but 
by our Lord himself in the New, that he shall, of 
necessity, do great wrong to Christianity, that shall 
take in hand to maintain it against Judaism, without 
drawing this ground into consequence. Now it is 
manifest, that the people of Israel, being made a free 
people by the act of God bringing them out of Egjpt, 
and entitling them to the Land of Promise upon the 
covenant of the law, had Moses, not only for their 
prophet and chief-priest (for by him Aaron and his 
successors are put in possession of the priesthood, 
and the tabernacle itself, and all the pertinences 
thereof made and consecrated), but also for their 
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king, their lawgiver, their judge, and commander-in- 
chief of their forces under God, if not rather God by 
Moses. For, after the decease of Moses, we see that 
either God, by some extraordinary inunediate signifi- 
cation of his will and pleasure, stirred up some man 
to be in his stead for the time, or, if there were none 
such, then he took upon him to rule their proceedings 
himself, inasmuch as by answering their demands by 
Urim and Thummim, he directed them what to do, 
and what courses to follow in the public affairs, that 
concerned the state of that people. Whereupon, 
when they required Samuel to make them a king, he 
declareth, that it was not Samuel, but himself whom 
they had rejected, because they had rejected him 
whom God had immediately given them in his own 
stead, so that by his natural death the power re- 
turned to God, as at the beginning. Under Moses, 
the twelve heads of the tribes, representatives of the 
twelve patriarchs, commanded the militia of their 
respective tribes, divided into thousands, hundreds, 
fifties, and tens ; which division, by divers passages of 
the Scriptures, appears to have continued to after 
ages, without doubt, for no other reason but because 
the lot of every tribe was divided amongst them ac- 
cording to the same. And the chief of these divisions 
are they whom Moses, upon Jethroe's advice, assumed 
to himself, to judge the causes of less moment, re- 
ferring the greater to him, who, over and above that 
charge, was to go between the people and God in all 
things which he should please immediately to deter- 
mine, as you may see by the text of Exodus xix. 16, 
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19, 20. This office it is, wliicli he assumed after- 
wards sevonty elders of Israel to assist him in; which, 
by the law, so often quoted, of Deut. xvii. 8, are af- 
terwards made a standing court, resident at the place 
of the tabernacle, to judge the last result of all causes 
concerning the law, and to determine all matter of 
right not determined by the letter of the same. So 
that, by consequence, the judgment of inferior causes 
arising upon the laws given by God, resorteth unto thu 
inferior consistories of several cities, constituted by 
the law of Deut. svi. 18, though perhaps, partly in 
the hands of those captains, before the laws were 
altogether provided or put in force, which dopendetli 
much on the possession of the Land of Promise. This 
is the reason, that those of the high consistory are 
called the elders of Israel, but those of other consis- 
tories barely elders, or the elders of such or such a 
city, as (Deut. xxi, 2, 3), " Let thy elders go forth,'' 
and, "let the elders of the next city take thy elders," 
that is, the elders of Israel : so those of the great 
consistory are ordinarily called in the Gospel, as also 
the "scribes of the people;'" and "thy scribes," is 
used tliere for those of the high consistory, whereas 
the bare name of scribes extendod far further to other 
manner of persons. Aa also the bai-e name of rulers, 
and that of " rulers of the people of Israel," are to 
be understood with the lilte difference. Now. wherein 
consists the correspondence between the order of the 
Church and this of the Synagogue i The king of the 
Church, without doubt, is our Lord Christ alone, who 
hath absolute power over it, aud because he is in 
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heaven, his militia is also heavenly, even Michael and 
his angels, that fight for the Church against the Devil 
and his angels, as the twelve etundards of Israel, is 
camped without the tabernaole, which is the Church, 
containing all Christians. But the twelve apostles and 
seventy disciples must needs be understood to hold 
correspondence with the twelve heads of the tribes and 
seventy elders. And the whole reason and ^ound 
of this correspondence to consist in the whole power 
of governing the spiritual Israel of God, which is his 
Church, to remain in their hands, as the rulers and 
as the council thereof, while it was altogether in one 
body, from thence to be propagated into the like, 
when it came to be divided into several bodies by the 
founding of several Churches, as you have seen that 
it was among the Jews in Palestine, Egypt, and Ba- 
bylonia. Wherefore, as there can no question be 
made, that the Jews, by virtue of God's law, created 
themselves that government which they established 
in their dispersions, by sufferance of their sovereigns, 
according to the form designed by the law, by a con- 
sistory in the mother-cities of their dispersions, with 
inferior consistories where the number of Jews was 
so great as to require a form of government ; no more 
can it be doubted, that when Churches were founded 
in the greatest residences, concurring with Churches 
founded in the like and depending on those of the 
mother-cities for the maintenance of unity in the 
whole, all this, though executed by human discretion, 
was done by virtue of the rule designed by the 
ties. And as all Israel had no power to add or 
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from the law, yet was to be concluded in that which 
the law had not determined, by the consistory, so, all 
the Church, having no power to make anything of 
divine right that was not so from the beginning, hath 
power to determine what the Church shall either do 
or acknowledge, for the preservation of unity in itself, 
in all matters not determined by divine right. As for 
the priest's office, from which most men desire to de- 
rive the pre-eminences of the clergy, although it were 
manifestly peculiar to Israel after the flesh, and to 
cease with the same, seeing the Church hath no other 
sacrifice hut that one of Christ upon the cross, not 
L repeated, but represented continually by the prayere 
I of the Church at the celebration of the Eucharist, as 
r the reason which must make all those prayers effectual 
by the peculiar covenant of Christianity, it follows, 
that those that are entrusted with the government 
and maintenance of Christianity, are, by consequence, 
entrusted with the offering of this sacrifice and of 
these prayers of the Church unto God, by the same 
reason, for the which, I said afore, that the con- 
secration of the Eucharist floweth from the power 
of the keys ; so that, whether they be called elders 
or priests, they have both denominations from the 
quality of presbyters. Seeing, then, that the apos- 
tles are, by their commission, the twelve patriarchs 
of the spiritual Israel of God, which is his Church, 
and so the chief governors of the same, let not 
the Presbyterians imagine that they can degrade 
K them to the rank of their buckram elders, or shew 
I us, what particulars, mentioned in the Scriptures, 
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the aposttos acted as apostles, and what, as (ddesa 
(as, that they concurred in the council at Je- 
rusalem in tlie common quality of elders), unless 
they can produce other Scriptures of other apostlefl, 
superior to these that appoint it : all these recording 
the acts of chief governors of the whole Church, aa 
founders of it by their original commission, and law- 
givers to it, in whatsoever our Lord had not deter- 
mined afore. And though their proceedings are 
throughout a pattern of meekness and condescen- 
sion to all ranks in the Church, using their power 
with that hmnility which our Lord had commanded 
to his chief disciples, to give satisfaction to all of the 
reasonableness of their proceedings, (because there 
was then just presumption, that others would use the 
like reverence to them, in receiving satisfaction, as 
they in tendering it) ; yet, by St. Paul to the Co- 
rinthians, we see, how fiir it reached, when any pre- 
tence opposed itself against it. Suppose now, for the 
purpose, that Barnabas was one of the seveoty, 
as Epiphanius atiirme, shall wo endure it to be af- 
firmed, that, when he is sent by the Church at Jeru- 
salem to Antiochia (Acts xi, 20), he is sent by the 
appointment of certain of the people, who had a 
commission from our Lord, before they were Chris- 
tians, even for the founding of that Church, wherein, 
they who are thought to send them, received Chris- 
tianity ! Surely, the commission of our Lord (Matt, 
xxviii. 19) extendeth to tlje seventy, as well ae to 
the twelve, though in dependence on them, as the 
twelve princes of Israel. And therefore, as it is ma- 
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nifest, that Barnabas was eent to Antiochia, because 
those that had made Christians at Antiochia, had 
not power to found a Church there, by ordering their 
assemblies, which Barnabas is said there to have 
done ; so is it manifest, that he could not receive 
this power from the people of the Church at Jeru- 
salem (which may better challenge it than any lay 
eiders, whose title must come from the people, aa I 
have shewed (chap, iii.), and will shew, by God's help, 
by and by, more at large), but that he must be un- 
derstood to be sent by the Church, because by the 
twelve, and by the seventy, with the consent and 
concurrence of the clergy and people. And sent stf 
to order a new plantation of the spiritual Israel, that, 
notwithstanding, one of those that sent him, taking 
the charge afterwards into his own hands, might 
become patriarch of that tribe, wliich should be 
planted in and under that city: as also, Barnabas 
himself to become the head of another plantation in 
Cyprus ; or Paul (who by virtue of the power re- 

► ceived by Barnabas at Jerusalem, was by him as- 
sumed to his aaaiatance), being afterwards acknow- 
ledged to be called by God into the rank of the 
twelve, to become a patriarch of those plantations, 
which received Christianity by his means : and thug, 
it is no inconvenience which some of the fathers have 
incurred, by affirming, that the twelve have the rank 
of bishops, and tho seventy of presbjiiers, if we refer 
them to tho whole Church, not to any particular 

■ Church, but only by correspondence : for ho were 

■ the twelve patriarchs to the people of Israel, as the 

K -. -J 
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seventy were presbyters and elders to the same, as I 
said of the consistory : every part of the Church 
planted in and under any city, having, nevertheless, 
according to one and the same form, a ruler of a 
bishop, and a council of presbyters. And yet is it 
nothing inconvenient, in another regard, that the 
council of Neocsesarea (can« xiii.), compares country 
bishops to the seventy, the city bishops being by 
correspondence consequently compared to the twelve: 
because, on the one side, those country bishops were 
to be subordinate to the bishops of their cities, as 
the seventy were to the twelve : on the other side, 
the seventy, being answerable to the seventy elders 
of Israel, must needs be understood to be of a higher 
quality than common presbyters. 
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CHAPTER III. 



That it is no new reason that ia here rendered {p. 74*, 
why the name of episcopus, under the apostles, was 
oommoQ to those that are since distinctly called 
bishops and presbyters, may appear by a passage in 
"Anialarius de divinia Officii s," [ii. 13] quoted out of 
the supposed St. Ambrose upon the Epistles, produced 
by SalmasiuB, " In Apparatu : Quia beatis apostolis 
decedentibuB, illi qui post illos ordinati sunt ut pra- 

»esBent Ecclesiis, ilHa primis exa;quari non poterant. 
Deque miraculorum testimonium par illis habere, sed 
in multis aliis inferiores illis esse videbantur, grave 
illis videbatur apoatolorum sibi vendicare nuncupa- 
tionem. Diviserunt ergo nomina ipsa, et iisdem prea- 

»byterorura nomen reli<iuerunt, alii vero episcopi sunt 
nuDcupati, hique ordinationie pnediti potestate, ita 
ut plenissime iidem praepositos se Ecclesiarum esse 
cognoacerent." This Is manifestly the very reason 
tliat I insist upon ; for, aaith he, because the " blea- 
8od apostles deceasing, those that wore ordained to be 
I over Churches after them, could not be equalled to 

■ those first, nor attain to the like grace of miracles, 

■ but appeared to be beneath them in many other 
m things, it seemed too much for them to challenge to 
I themselves the name of apoatlea. Hereupon theydi- 
I vided the names, and left them the name of pres- 
I byters, and the others were called bishops ; and they 

■ endowed with the power of ordaining, that they might 
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know themselvea to be set over the Churches, in 
Tullest right." I marvel what pleasure Salmasiue 
to allege this passage : which, if it be admitted, 
enough, alone, to overthrow all that he hath Baid in 
this point. For, first, he suppoaeth, as the reeeived 
doctrine of the Church, that bishops, in their several 
Churches, succeeded the apostles : secondly, he an- 
swers all St. Hierom's reasons, to prove that bishops 
and presbj-ters are all one, because they are called 
by the same name in the Scriptures, by giving aiu>- 
thor reason, even that which you have here : lastly, 
he eaith that bishops are set over then- Ohurchefl 
jilfiiusime, in the fullest right ; and that therefore 
ordination was reserved to them, which is to say, 
that, in all things they have a special interest, but 
especially ordination is their peculiar. And with this 
reason agrees Theodoret, when he says, that at such 
time as the name of bishops waa common to pres- 
byters, those who were called bishops afterwarde* 
were called apostles ; extending the name of apostlee 
to others besides the apostles of Christ.* This is, 
then, a sufficient reason, why the name of bishops, 
should be afterwards appropriated to that rank, 
wherein they succeed the apostles and evangelists 
in their respective Churches (because they could not 
be called by the same which their predecessore bod 
borne), though formerly common both to bishops and 
presbyters. And this is the meaning of those words 
of St. Augustine, which seemed difficult in the Coun- 
cil of Trent, because the opinion, which d<irived all 
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the power of bishops from the pope, was so strong 
there : " Etsi secundum hononim vocabiila quEe jam 
EccIeeiEB usua obtinuit, episcopatus presbyterio major 
sit, in multis tamen Augustinua episcopus Hieronymo 
preebytero minor est,"* Let not the humility of St. 
Augustine be drawn into consequence, and the pro- 
perty of his words shall enforce no more than I say. 
He knew well enough how stifRy St, Hierom had 
argued, that a bishop and a priest is all one in the 
terms of divine right, because the name of episcopus 
is attributed to presbyters by the apostles. Is it to 
be presumed that St. Augustine acknowledges this to 
be his o\vn opinion, because it is plain he intends not 
to cross St. Hierom in it, having other difforences 
with him before J On the contrary, it hath been 
shewed by other passages of his writings, that his 
opinion was otherwise. To use, therefore, that civi- 
lity, which his meekness prompted him to condescend 
to St, Hierom with, he granteth his premises, nei- 
ther refusing, nor admitting the consequence, saying. 
" Though, according to the titles of honour which 
now have prevailed in the Church, a bishop be greater 
than a presbyter, notwithstanding, in many things 
Jerom the priest is greater than Augustine tho 
bishop." Whereby, naming "the titles of honour 
which now have prevailed in the Church," he insi- 
nuates the reason, for which I here maintain that 
they wore thus distinguished afterwards, and there- 
fore supposes the ground of it : otherwise, he might 
as easily have granted St. Hierom's consequence, and 

* [Epist lix-lxxxii.] 
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pleased him more. And yet, I conceive, that, v 
says a priest may be greater than a bishop, it may very 
well bo admitted, not only as a condescension of humi- 
lity, but afl an expression of truth, not only in respect 
of learning, or other personal considerations, but of 
authority in the Church, by reason of the dependence 
of Churches here premised. Tiie state and government 
of Churches is very properly compared by Origen, 
(contra Celsum, vii.) to the state of Greekieh com- 
monalities, the bishop bearing the place of the nia^»- 
trate, and the bench of presbj'terH of the senate, aa I 
have hitherto compared them to the Jews' consi»- 
tories ; and, as Pope Pius, in his epistle to Justus 
of Vienna, calls the presbytery of the Church at 
Rome, "■ Pauperem senatuni Christi in urbe Roma."* 
" The poor senate of Christ in the city of Rome." 
In this estate and condition, the eminence of the 
bishop above the presbyters is visible, though not by 
the humility of Pope Pius, who, perhaps, comprises 
both bishop and presbj^tcr in the same quality of a 
senate ; yet, by the comparison of Origen, the emi- 
nence of the magistrate above his council, in all com- 
monalities, being so visible as it is. But, when con- 
gregations come to be distinguished, aa well aa 
Churches, and a greater flock assigned to some pres- 
byters, than to bishops in other parts of the Church, 
and those presbyters to do all offices to their flock, 
which those bishops did, saving that they depended 
on the city Church, whereas those bishops depended 
only on the Church of the mother-city, {and there- 

* [Baronius ai! on. ICG.] 
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fore had power to make ordinations within their own 
Churcliea, whicli presbytera never could do); what 
hinders in this case, I aay not, St. Augustine (for 1 
suppose lie names himself but for an instance, being 
indeed bishop of an eminent city), to be less than 
St. Hierom, but, some bishop to be leas than some 
priest, even for his lawful authority in the Churcli '{ 
A consideration of great consequence to the right 
constitution of councils, especiaUy the most general, 
and, for which, there is not wanting a valuable 
reason, intimated in the proceedings of divers of the 
ancient councils of the Church, that is, that the 
Church cannot be reasonably concluded by number 
of present votes, as the Council of Trent imposes upon 
us, but, by the consideration of Christian nations, and 
provinces of the Church, represented in those councils. 
For, OB we see, that, in the ancient councils, a few 
bishops were many times admitted to act in behalf of 
their provinces, aa having commission to conclude 
them, in which ease, they must needs be considerable, 
according to the provinces for which they stood, so, in 
all things, which may concern the whole, not only 
every man's rank of bishop, presbyter, or deacon, is 
to be considered, but also the eminence of the Church, 
in which he bears the same. So that, by this reason, 
nothing hinders a presbyter of some chief Church to 
be of more consideration to the whole, than a bishop 
of some mean Church, such as we spoke of in Afric. 
And therefore, it would bo inconsequent, that the 
det( rminations of synods should pass indifferently by 
the votes of bishops, unless we suppose, that conside- 
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ration is had of the chief Churches ; and th!a con- 
sideration answered, in the eminenoe of that respect, 
which the bishops of those chief Ohurchos enjoy, in 
swaying the determinations of those synods to which 
they concur. And this consideration might, perhaps, 
have served to take off part of St, Hiarom's dis- 
pleasure against bishops, grounded upon the power 
which their deacons had, by their means, above pres- 
byters, which he, in regard of the great difference 
between the two degrees in general, thinks to be bo 
great an inconvenience, (Epist. Ixxx v. ad Evagrium).* 
For, though it ifl most true, in regard of tlie pres- 
byters and deacons of the same Church, that it was a 
disorder, that deacons, in regard of their nearness to 
the bishops, should take upon them above presbyters ; 
yet, if we compare the deacon of a, chief Church, with 
the presbyter of a small country parish, no man can 
say that he is of loss consideration to the whole 
Church, in regard of his rank, unless he mean to 
make Stephen or Philip, Titus or Timothy, (or any of 
those that waited on the apostles in person, and were 
properly their deacons, as I have said, in assistini^ 
them to preach the gospel where they came), to be 
meaner persons in the Church, than one of those pres- 
byters which Paul and Barnabas, Titus or Timothy, 
ordained, in the Churches of those cities where they 
came. 

To that which I say, p. 76, to prove that the word 
angel, in the epistle to the seven Churches (Apoc. li. 
and iii.), being an obvious and proper metaphor to 

* [AdEvangeluin.Ep. ci.] 
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signify a bishop or presbyter, cannot, therefore, be 
used to signify a college of presbyters, the word being 
no collective, nor any construction enforcing it to 
be used for a collective, in all that epistle ; I add 
here the comparison of two passages, by which it 
may be gathered, for what reason, and in what con- 
sideration, tho spirit speaketh to the body of those 
Ghurcbes, in the epistle directed to the angels of 
them, and, by consequence, who those angels are. 
The first is that of St. Paul to Titua (iii. 10) ; " A 
man that is an heretic after the first and second ad- 
monition, avoid.'" For, is it St. Paura purpose to 
command, that only Titus avoid those whom iie 
should declare heretics J Surely, that would be to 
no great effect, unless we understand, that, by virtue 
of this precept, both Titus ia enabled to charge the 
Churches under him to avoid thera, and they there- 
upon obliged to do it. The other ia tho epistle under 
the name of Ignatius to Polycarpus, wherein, after 
such advice as he thought tit for Polycarpus, without 
turning his speech from him to another person, he 
proceeds to exhort his people, with such instructions, 
as he found to be most requisite. Which seems to be 
the reason why many count that epistle countori'eit, 
and none of Ignatius's own ; though, for my part, I 
confess, I am not yet persuaded to think ao, not only 
because of the character, both of the matter and lan- 
guage of it, which seemeth to me to cany the stamp 
of apostolical upon it, as the rest of Tgnatius's ; but 
also particularly, because of the example of this 
epistle of St. John to the seven Churches, wherein, 
it 18 plain, ho involves both poator and flock in the 
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game praises, reproofs, advices, and exhortations ; 
the reasons being the same in both, because both 
sent to be read to the people in the Church, as the 
Epistle to the Colossians and the Laodiceans (Ooloa, 
iv. 16) ; and, as the Epistle of ClomenB to the Corin- 
thians, Eusebius saya, was wont to be read in that 
Church in his time.* Now, if the instruotionis concern- 
ing the people be addressed to Titus and Polycarp, 
is it not because of some eminence of authority in 
them, by which they might bo brought into effect 
among their people '. How much more tliat which is 
addressed unto the angels of seven Churches, being 
a style apt to signify a person of eminent authority 
over others, but never used to signify a body of 
persons, much less with parallel authority among 
themselves ! 

It is commonly conceived, that the seals under the 
altar, which we read of, (Apoc, vi. 10), were seen by 
St. John, lying under the altar of burnt sacrifices, at 
the foot whereof the rest of the blood that was not 
sprinkled on the altar was poured out ; and the blood 
being the life or soul of living creatures in the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures, that therefore, tho souls of 
those that were slain for the profession of Christi- 
anity, are seen by St. John under the altar. Against 
this apprehension, I allege, (p. 78) that it is not the 
altar of burnt sacrifices, but the altar of incense, 
(within the tabernacle, but without the veil), which 
is represented in these visions, correspondent to the 
primitive fashion of churches, where the comraunioQ 

[Hist. Eccl. iii. IB.] 
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table (called also the altar, because of the Baerifice 
of the croBs represented upon it), atood in the midst 
of that compass, which the seats of the bishops and 
priests did encloae. For though in the temple the 
people prayed without the sanctuary, the priest, whose 
office it was, at the same time offering incense with 
their prayers yet in the church, where all the people 
are within the sanctuary, as priests, the twenty-four 
preshyters are described with golden vials full of in- 
cense, which is the people's prayers, as David saith, 
" Lot my prayer be set forth in thy presence as the 
incense," (Apoc. v, 8) ; and besides, the angel puts 
incense upon his censer, to the prayers of the saints, 
(Apoc. viii. 3) ; therefore his fire is from the altar of 
incense, within the tabernacle, though without the 
veil. Besides, it is not imaginable, how the souls of 
those that were slain, oould appear to St. John in 
vision of prophecy, lying under the altar of burnt 
sacrifices, where the blood of sacrifices was poured 
out, and that in such a multitude, as wo know there 
was of the primitive martjTS ; especially, seeing the 
circumstances of the test enforce, that they are the 
eamo souls, which first cry for vengeance, and have 
long white robes given them, because they are not 
presently satisfied (Apoc. vi, 9-11) ; and which are 
afterwards described standing and praising God in 
the white robes that were given tham afore, (Apoc. 
vii. 9). And therefore, when they are said to be seen, 
uTocdrtu Tou dvaiaariiplov, the meaning is not that they 
were seen lying under the altar of burnt sacrifices, 
but, standing in the lower part of the sanctuary, be- 
neath the altar of incense. Unless we take fluoiam-^piou 
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here for the sanctuary, as T show that it is taken in 
the Apocalypse, (p. 94) and then liirotarw roS Qvatamir 
plov is fortk' ry uxoktiru Or ly TOig v!tot:aTui roii BviriaarTipiou. 
The name of ministers, when it answers the Greek 
Stamyo; in the Scriptures, if it be put absolutely, 
without any addition, signifies the rank and office of 
those that are ever since called deacons in the Church ; 
but many times it is put with the additions here 
mentioned, (p. 81 .) " Ministers of the word, mini- 
sters of the Gospel, of the New Testament, of the 
Church," which serve as circumlocutions and descrip- 
tions of the office of apostles to the whole Church, or 
their deputies and commissioners, the evangelists, aa 
when St. Paul writes to the Colossians, (i, 2S-g5) 
that he was made a " Minister of the Gospel,^' or, 
"of the Church, according to the dispensation of 
God which is given me towards you, fulfil the word 
of God," that is, " the mystery that hath been hid- 
den from generations and ages, and now is manifested 
to his saints." It is here manifest, that he calls him- 
self a minister of God, or of the Church, in regard of 
publishing the gospel, and planting the Church, which 
belongs not to the preabj-ters of Churches, whose 
name and office is respective to their particular 
Churches, And this notion of the word is almost 
always to be gathered, by the text and conseijuenoe 
of those passages where it is fouud. Therefore the 
word Sttkot^t, when it is absolutely put, (1 Tim. iii. 8) 
stands in relation to bishops and presbyters, men- 
tioned afore, in the notion of " waiting upon them," 
(whereas, when it is put with the addition here spe- 
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ciBed, it stands in relation to G-od, making as much 
difference between ministers of the word, and barely 
ministers, as between executing the immediate com- 
mands of Oud, as apostles do, and executing the 
commands of bishops, in regard of whom, mentioned 
afore, they are called, barely, and without any addi- 
tion, ciaKovoi, or ministers in that place). And so tho 
seven at Jerusalem were first constituted to wait 
upon the apostles, by doing that service, which they 
did themselves at the first for the Churth; whereupon, 
it was afterwards a custom in the Church, that there 
ahoidd bo seven deacons in every Church, as there 
were at Jerusalem, (Concil. NeocKsar, Can, xiv). 
And therefore, the author of the questions of the 
Old and New Testament, in St. Augustine's Works, 
(QuEPst. ci.), having observed, that the apostles call 
presbyters their fellow- presbyters, addeth, " Nunquid 
et ministros condiaconos suos dlcerct apostolus ? Non 
utique, quia multo inferiores sunt. Et turpo est ju- 
dicem dicere primieerium," " Would the apostle call 
deacons his fellow -deacons ? Surely no, for they are 
much inferior. And it is absurd to call a pronotary 
a judge." Where, he makes the same difference be- 
tween presbyters and deacons, as between Christian 
judges and ministers of courts, and that, according 
to the original custom of the Synagogue, as well as 
that of the Church, as by and bye it shall appear. 
Notwithstanding, the office of bishops is called a 
ministry very anciently, by Pope Pius, in his epistle 
to Justus of Vienna, as also tho office both of bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, (Concil. Eliber. can, xviii.). 
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but in another notion, in opposition to the coaotive 
power of the world, ae proceeding originally, not by 
constraint, but by consent ; and bo they are called 
XciTovpyiil, and their office Xftrou^-yi'a in Greek, becauBa 
their office ia for tho behoof of the people, and in 
their stead ; but they cannot therefore be called mi- 
niatera of the people, aa deacons are ministers of 
bishops and preshj-tera, because then, they should be 
ruled by tho people, and execute that which they 
pruacribe, (as the apostles being ministera of God in 
preaching the gospel, are bound to execute his con>- 
niission, and nothing else) which the clergy of Chris- 
tian Churches may not do- 
That it may be beyond any power upon earth, to 
abolish the order of bishops out of the Church of 
England, without abolishing the Church also, as is 
said here (p. 105), I prove (chap, v. to wit), that 
no secular power can take away ecclesiastical power 
from them that lawfully have it, according to the 
institution of the apostlea, though not by virtue of it. 
To shew that, in the judgment and practice of the 
primitive Church, all power of baptizing was derived 
from the bishop, aa ia said here (p. Ill), we have but 
to remember the custom of the Church, mentionet 
so many canons, of sending the chriara to ail i 
churches, from the mother Church, once a year, 
which ceremony it appeared that the bishop tmrt 
his authority of admitting to the Church by baptism, 
with the respective pastors of the same. And there- 
fore, it is not unreasonably judged, that this cus- 
tom of chrisming was, many times, instead of con- 
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firmation to those churches that used it. Besides 
in that, from the beginning, no ecclesiastical ofSco 
WHS to be ministered by any but the bishop in his 
presence, the dependence of all ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, whereby the same are ministered, upon the 
bishop, is evidenced to us. Thus, in the passage of 
Eusebina concerning Origen's preaching before he was 
of the clergj', mentioned p. 87, it is further to be 
observed, that the instances there alleged seem to 
shew, that the prhnitive bishops did many times ad- 
mit those that were of no degree in the clergy to 
preach in their omi presence. Which, that it was 
a further privilege than only to preach, may appear 
by that which is related out of the life of St. Au- 
gustine, in " The Primitive Government of Churches," 
(p. 113)^ that he was employed by the bishop, his 
predecessor, to preach to the people in his presence 
and stead, because he had seen it so practised in the 
east, though in those parts it were not done. In like 
manner it is manifest, by many records of the Church, 
that none might baptise, celebrate the eucharist, or 
reconcile the penitent, in the bishop's presence, but 
himself; for of confirmation and ordaining I need 
say nothing. 

The fourth reason against the vulgar reading of 
the thirteenth canon of the council at Ancyra (p. 114), 
will be more clearly undtjrstood by setting down the 
effect of the fifty-sixth canon of Laodicea ; which, 
coming after that of Ancyra, and taking order that 
for the future there should ho no country bishops 
made any more, provides further, that those which 
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were already constituted should do nothing withoat 
the consent of the bishop, as likewise the presbyters 
to do nothing without the same. Which, being the 
provision which the latter canon establisheth, leaveth 
it very probable that tlie other, going afore, and in- 
tending to take order in the same particulars, should 
consist of two clauses correspondent to the same. 

That there were other Churches and bishops ia 
Egypt, besides that of Alexandria, before the time 
of Demetrius, besides that which hath boun said 
{p. 116), stands more probable by the emperor 
Adrian's epistles, related by Vopiscua in the life of 
Satuminus : " Illi qui Serapin colunt Christiani sunt; 
et devoti sunt Serapi qui so Christi episcopos dicunt. 
Nemo ArchisynagoguB JudEeonim, nemo Samarites, 
nemo Ohristianorum presbyter, non mathematicus, 
non aruspex, non aliptes," Here he names bishops 
at Alexandria ; to wit, such as resorted thither from 
other cities of Egypt. And though a man would be 
so contentious as to stand in it. that the name epis- 
eopua might then be common to bishops and presby- 
ters both, yet when he speaks of prethjfler Chris- 
tianwrum in the very next words, he cannot reasonably 
bo thought to speak of presbyters in those that went 
afore. And when TertuIIian aaith that Valentine, 
the father of the Valentinians, expected to hare 
been made a bishop for his wit and eloquence, and, 
because he failed of it, applied his mind to make a 
sect apart, whereof himself might be the head (Ad- 
versus Valentin, cap. iv.), unless we suppose more 
bishops than one in Egj-pt at that time, we tie our- 
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selves to say that he would have been bishop of 
Alexandria : which, had it been ho, Tertulliao pro- 
bably would have expressed, for the eminence of the 
place. 

The correspondence between the office of deacona 
in the Synagogue and the Church, mentioned p. 127, 
may thus appear : " Judges and offices shalt thou 
appoint thee in all thy gates ;"' that is, in all thy 
cities, saith the law, (Deut. xvi. 18), joining together 
judges and officers in divers other places, (Num. xi. 
16; Deut. i. 15, 16). These officers the Greek trans- 

lateth ypafifiariie, and BOmetimeS ypafiiiarocitrayuytTs, 

the vulgar Latin " doctors," for what reason I do not 
see that any man hath declared. By the Talmud 
doctors, they are called PDJ^M *3fn, which seems to 
import apparitores s^nagogw., which Maimoni des- 
cribes to be young men, tliat have not attained the 
years and knowledge of doctors ; and the punish- 
ment of scourging, he saith, was executed by these. 
He reporteth also an old saying of their Talmud 
doctors, that the reason why Samuel's sons would 
not ride circuit as their father did, was, because they 
would inflame the fees of their D'ISIDI □•3'n, that 
is, their ministers, ap[>aritorB, and scribes or clerks. 
And Buxtorf, in the word \\T\-i reports anotlier of 
their sayings, that, at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the wise were irabased to the learning of 
apparitors, and apparitors to that of clerks. So then, 
they were nest under their wise men, or doctors, but 
above scribes or clerks, by this account; but, seeing 
there was no more diflerence between them, it is no 
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marvel, if sometimes it be not considered. Maimoni, 
in the title of " Learning the Law,^' sheweth, that the 
Jews had everywhere schoolmasters appointed to 
teach young children to read ; of the condition of 
whom he writeth there at large, (cap. iii.) ; these are 
they whom the vulgar Latin meaneth, by doctors, as 
appears by the supposed St. Ambrose, upon 1 Cor. 
xii. 25, who would have those, whom St. Paul there 
calls doctors, to be the very same. And therefore, 
they are the very same, that the seventy meant by 
ypafifxaTosKTayayeic, The Jews say that they were of 
the tribes of Simeon, and that, so, the prophecy of 
Jacob was fulfilled: "Divide them in Jacob, and 
scatter them in Israel." The Levites being dis- 
persed throughout all the tribes, to take tithes at the 
barn-door, and the Simeonites, to teach to write and 
read. (St. Hierom, Tradit. Heb. in Genesin ; Jarchi 
in Gen. xlix. 7). And indeed, the name by which the 
Scripture calleththemDntOIK^ though the original of 
it be not found in the Scriptures, (as how should 
any language be all found in so small a volume ?) 
yet, in the Jews' writings, and also in the Syriac 
Testament, the word from whence it is derived, sig- 
nifieth contracts, as Ooloss. ii. 14. So that, by 
their name, they n^ust be such as write contracts, 
that is, clerks or notaries. Therefore, if the judges 
and doctors of the Jews^ consistories are corres- 
pondent to the presbyters of Christian Churches, 
which by many arguments hath been declared, then the 
apparitors and notaries of the same must, by conse- 
quence, be answerable to our deacons. And so Epi» 
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phanius, in the "Heresy of the Ebionites," maketh 
the bishops, presbyters, and deacons of the Christians 
to be the same, that, among the Jews, were called 
apx'iriii'ayiiiyvi Trpeafivrepoi kq! afacirai, that ia, rulers of 
synagogues, presbyters and deacons ; for, as the 
deacons were wont to minister a great part of the 
service in the Church, so still, the service in the Sy- 
nagogue is performed by him, whom, still, they call 
nD3Dn Itn, or minister of the synagogue. 

To this third chapter I must add two considerationa : 
the one is of the scope of that little piece, of " The 
Kight of the People in the Church,'' which the learned 
Blondell hath lately added to Grotius's book, " De 
Imperio Summarum Potestatum in Sacris.'" Which 
is, in brief to derive the right and title of lay elders 
from the people, and from that interest, which, by 
the Scriptures, it appears that they had from the 
beginning, under the apostles, in Church matters. 
Whereby, ho hath given us cause to cry aloud, Vic- 
tory; as, quitting the reason and ground upon which 
the bringing of lay elders into the Church was first 
defended, and is hitherto maintained among us, to 
wit, that only text of 1 Tim, v. 17 : " Lot the elders 
that rule well be counted worthy of double honour, 
especially those that labour in the word and doc- 
trine." For, this Scripture being abandoned, the rest 
that are pretended, are so far from concluding, that 
they cannot stand by themselves. Now, that this text 
cannot be effectual to prove that purpose, he argueth 
there upon the same reason which here I have ad- 
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TSDCed (p. 101), to wH, be«ui»c the same 1 
that U. nuinleoAaec, is thereby altoved to those that 
labour in tht- won! aad doctrine, and those that do 
not : whereupon, it must needs appear, to him that 
knows & great deal less of the antiquity of the? CharcJi 
than Blondell does, that they are clerg}>inen, whose 
maintenance is provided for by the apostle. Now, 
to comply with him, that hath so ingenuoualy yielded 
us the fort, I do avow that be hath reason to believe, 
that (there being so great difference between tlie 
state of the Churcli, since whole nations profess Chris- 
tianity, and that which was undtr the apostles, and 
the confusion appearing so endless and unavoidable, 
that must needs arise in Church matters, by acquaint- 
ing all the people with the proceeding of them, and 
expecting their satisfaction and consent in the same) 
it cannot be contrary to God's law, to delegate the 
interest of the people to some of the diacreetest 
and most pious of them, chosen by them, to concur 
in their right. For, In this quality, do those elders 
of the people, of which Justellus writeth, act in eccle- 
siastical matters, as you may see by that which I have 
said, in the "Apostolical Form of Uivino Sorrico," (p. 
96) and in all other the particulars which he allegeth. 
And, if this be it which the Presbyterians demand 
in behalf of their lay elders, let them first accord 
themselves with those of the Congregations, concern- 
ing the due interest of the people in Church matters ; 
and my opinion shall be, that the Church may safely 
join issue with them, not to yield a double number 
of votes to lay elders, in the proceeding of all Church 
matters, aa the onliuance for establishing the Pres- 
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byteries appoints, (which is to make the clergy truly 
ministers, not of God, but of tlio people) but to grant 
them a right of intercession in behalf of the puople, 
(when as the proceeding may bo argued to be con- 
trary to God's law) grounded upon the practice re- 
corded in the Scriptures, and continued under the 
primitive Church, by which the people were eatiafied, 
even of the proceedings of the apostles themselves 
in Church matters. For, by this right and interest, 
the acts of the Church shall not be done by any vote 
of the people, but the rule of Christianity ; and the 
constitution of the Church according to God's law, 
shall be preserved, which are the inheritance of 
Christian people. 

Tho second is concerning the different interests of 
clergy and people, in judging the causes of ChriatianB 
before any state professed Christianity, supposing 
that which hath been proved in the first chapter, 
that our Lord and his apostles ordain, that they go 
not forth of the Church to be judged in heathen 
courts, upon pain of excommunication to them that 
carry them forth. For, St. Paul seems to appoint, 
that the least esteemed of the Church he constituted 
judges in those causes, (1 Cor. vi. 4) and therefore, 
not bishops, nor presbyters, nor deacons, which must 
seeds be of most esteem in the society of the Church, 

' but the simplest of the people. Which, though it 
must needs be said by way of concession, or suppo- 
sition, that is, that they should rather appoint such 

I men that carry their causes to secular courts (other- 
wise it were too gross an inconvenieaoe. *-^ ■'"' 
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that the apostle commandetli them to appoint the 
simplest to be their judges,) yet, seeing the truth of 
his words requires that the suppOBition be possible, 
BO that it might in some case como to effect, it eeenu 
that bis injuuction comes to this, that, in case the 
chief of the Church, the clergy, were bo employed, 
that they could not attend to judge their contro- 
versies K-ithin tliemselves, they should make judges 
out of the people. Which seemeth not suitable to 
the rest of the interests of the clergy hitherto chal- 
lenged. This difficulty is to be answered, by dia- 
tiuguishiag, as the Roman laws distinguish, between 
jurisdiction and judgmg, though in far less matters. 
For jurisdiction is sometimes described in the Ro- 
man laws, to be the power of appointing a judg^ 
beoausc it was never intended that the magistrate, 
which was endowed with jurisdiction, should jndge 
all in person, but should give execution and force to 
the sentences of such judges as himself should appoint. 
So that the advice of the apostle, supposeth indeed, 
that some of the people might be appointed to judge 
the causes of Christians, within the Church, but 
leaves the jurisdiction in those hands by whom they 
should be appointed judges. Which, though it be 
attributed to the Church indistinctly by the apostle, 
yet seeing, by our Lord's appointment, the sentence 
was to be executed by excommunication, therefore of 
jssity, the appointing of judges must proceed 
upon the same difference of interest, as it hath been 
showed that excommunication doth. And though 
St. Paul suppose that there might bo cause to have 
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recourse to lay-men, for the sentencing of diflFerences 
in the Church, (as indeed the life of St. Peter, in the 
pontifical books, relateth that he did ordain, or ap- 
point certain persons to attend upon this business, 
that himself might be free for more spiritual em- 
ployment, which seemeth to be meant of lay-men 
constituted judges) yet, by the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, we find, that it was usually done by the clergy, 
(ii. 47.) And Polycarpus, in his epistle to the Phi- 
lippians, exhorting the presbyters, not to be awoTOfMi 
ey Kp(<T£i, rigid in judgment, must needs be thought to 
have respect to this office. And, besides many more 
instances that might be produced of good antiquity 
in the Church, it is manifest, that this is the begin- 
ning of bishops^ audiences. 
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That which is said, (p. 135,) that Christian states have 
as good right to dispose of matters of Christianity, 
as ajiy state that is not Christian hath, to dispose rf 
matters of that religion which it professetli, pro- 
ceedeth upon that ground of interest in mattera of 
religion, which is common to all states, to wit, that 
the disposing of matters of religion is a part of that 
right wherein sovereignty consists, inasmuch a<B it 
concemeth all civil societies, to provide, that under 
pretence of rehgion, nothing prejudicial to the pitblie 
peace thereof may be done. And truly, those re- 
ligions that come not from God, may very well con- 
tain things prejudicial to civil society, inasmucl 
those unclean spirits, which aro the authors of e 
terfeit religions, do also take delight in confouui 
the good order of human affairs. NotwithstaniM 
in regard, the obligation which we have to civil 
society, is more felt, and better understood, thasi 
that which we have to the service of God ; therefore, 
those that are seduced from true religion, are never- 
theless, by the light of nature, enabled to maintain 
civil society, against anything, which, under pretence 
of religion, may prove prejudicial to the same. This 
is then the common ground of the interest of all 
states in matters of religion, which Christianity both 
particularly and expressly eatablisheth. Particu- 
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larly, inasmuch as, they that assure themselves to 
have received their religion from the true God, must 
needs rest assured, that he, who is the author of 
civil society, doth not require to bo worshipped, with 
any judgment or disposition of mind prejudicial to 
hia own ordinance ; which reason, because it taketh 
place also in Judaism, I have therefore, as I found oc- 
casion, endeavoured to declare, how that it containeth 
nothing prejudicial to the law of nations ; and ex- 
pressly, inasmuch as the gospel addresseth itself to 
all nations, with this provision, that nothing be in- 
novated in the civil state of any, upon pretence 
thereof, hut, that all, out of conscience to God, 
submit to maintain that estate wherein they come to 
be Christians, so far as it is not subject to change, by 
some course of human right. For when St. Paul, 
(1 Cor. vii. 22), commands all men to serve God, in 
that condition, of circumcision, or uncircumcision, 
single life or wedlock, bondage or freedom, wherein 
they are called to be Christians ; his meaning is not 
to say, that a slave may not become free with his 
Christianity, but that he must not think himself free 
by his Christianity. And upon this ground, common 
to all states, it is verified, that Christian states have 
as much right in Christianity, as those states that 
are not Christian have, in that religion which they 
profess. Another ground there is peculiar to Chrifl- 
tianity, by virtue of the will of God declared to be 
this, that Christianity be received and maintained by 
the sovereign powers of the Gentiles, to whom Gud 
appointed the gospel to be preached. Of which 
afterwards. 
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That when the world is como into the Church, 
that is when states profess Christianity, it is not to 
be expected that persons of great nuaUty in the state 
Bnbmit to the power of the Church, unless the co- 
active power of the state enforce it ; as it is said 
p. 137, depends upon that which I said afore, that 
the profession of religion is common to all natioos, 
insomuch that he deserves not the benefit of civil 
society that renounces it. For if the profession of 
religion in general be requisite for all them that will 
enjoy civil society with any civil nation, then ia the 
communion of that religion, which the state wherein 
a man lives professes, a temporal privilege to all that 
enjoy it ; inasmuch as thereby they are reputed to 
have that communion with Grod which the rest of 
that state must needs be reputed to have, because 
the religion of the state must needs be reputed to be 
true. And this reputation being so necessary in ciyil 
society, that no man, esteeming it as he ought, can 
lightly abandon it, it follows of necessity, that majiy 
will be willing to profess ClirJstianity, when the state 
professes it, that would not be willing to submit unto 
the power of the Church (by which they may be de- 
prived of the privilege of communion in it, 
they perform, as well as profess it, in the jud| 
of those whom that power is trusted with), if^ 
coactive power of the state did not enforce it. 

That which is said (p. 138), that sovereigi 
called by the Komans imperium, or empire, 
meant of the title of imperator, given Augustus i 
his successors, and the reason which, I conceive, it 
imports. For, when the people was sovereign, ge- 
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nerala of armioe received commonly from their armies 
the title of Imperatoreg, upon any remarltablu exploit 
of war (lone upon their enemies. But they received 
afore of the people, that which they called imperium 
or empire (to wit, the power of the eword), by a pecu- 
liar act, beside those by which they were either made 
magistrates, or set over tlieir provinces. Wherefore, 
the title of Imperaior (given Augustus in another 
sense and notion, than other generals had it from 
their armies, or than magistrates received their com- 
mands as generals from the people, saith Dion. lib. 
xliv.) aeemeth to extend as far aa the property of the 
word readeth, to all a^ts of sovereignty, which a 
commanding power can enforce. All laws being 
nothing else but commands of that will, which hath 
power to determiiie what shall be done, in those 
things which those laws do limit and determine : all 
magistracies, offices, and jurisdictions, nothing clsa 
but commands of that will, which hath power to 
entrust whom it choseth with the execution of laws, 
or with power of commanding in such things wherein 
it hath determined nothing afore. All these branches, 
then, and productions of sovereign power, are in 
force, and may be exercised by Christian states, as 
well upon ecclesiastical matters and persons inte- 
rested by the Church, as others. But, not to defeat 
nor void that ministerial power, which the Church 
■ having received immediately from God, enjoyeth there- 
I by, a right answerable to all the branches of sove- 
W reign power, in matters proper to the Church, as you 
I have seen it declared, p. 27. 
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Tho evidenoe of a. legislative power in tlio Church, 
16 said (p. 142) to lie as expross in God's book, as it 
can be in any book inspired by God : not as if it 
were not possible, that God should declare by inspi- 
ration, more clearly, that this power belongeth to 
the Church, than now it is declared in the Scripturea 
(for then could there be no dispute about it), but, 
that it is as ex])rea8 as it can be in these Scriptures, 
fiuppostng thotn to be inspired by God. For, seeing 
tbose of the Congregations think, that they have a 
sufficient answer to all that is brought for a legis- 
lative power in the Church, out of the Scriptures, 
by saying that the Scriptures are given from above, 
and therefore the matteis therein declared, being im- 
mediately commanded by God, are no ground of the 
like power for the Chnroh ; it was necessary to re- 
monstrate unto them, that, if this answer were good, 
not only there were no such power de facto declared, 
but also no such power could he declared by such 
Scriptures ; and, therefore, that we are to look about 
us, and to consider by what circumstances of things 
expressed in suoh Scriptures, it may appear to com- 
mon reason, that the Church practised it not without 
authority and warrant from the Scriptures. 

If the prophets of the Old Testament had this 
power by the law, that if they dispeuaed with any 
positive precept of it, that precept was to cease for 
the time, (which ia not any dream of the Jews' doc- 
tors, hut an opinion received from their predecessoTS, 
without which, they involve themselves in moat inex- 
tricable difficulties, that either deny, or give any 
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.other reason of the toleration of high places, before 
the temple was biiiit, and after that, of the sacrific- 
ing of Eliaa in Carmel, as also of the forbearance 
of circumcision in the wilderness), it is no marvel, if 
the reproof of Ahab by Eliaa, (1 Kings xxi. 19), of 
his son by Elizeus, (2 Kings vi. 32), of Herod by our 
Lord and St. John Baptist, are imputed to the pecu- 
liar right of prophets in God's people, (p, 145.) 
For, seeing that the law was the condition of the 
temporal happiness of that people, whereof thoae 
princes were sovereign ; and, seeing the prophets 
were stirred up by G-od to reduce and preserve the 
law in force and practice, as well as to point out 
the true intent and meaning of it, which the gospel 
was fully to declare ; it is very reasonable and conse- 
quent, that their office should take place aa well in 
n^ard of tho prince as of the people. Especially, 
seeing it was sufficiently understood, that the people, 
by acknowledging them prophets, were not tied to 
defend them by force against the public power vested 
in the prince, in case it wore abused to destroy them 
or bring their doctrine to no effect ; as it is manifest, 
by the sufferings of the prophets in the Old Testa- 
ment ; but to reform themselves according to their 
doctrine, in their own particulars, and to expect the 
reformation of the people from those that had the 
tpower of it. And, therefore, it is extremely incon- 
•■eqnent, that, by their example, in the time of Chris- 
tianity, preachers should make the personal actions 
or public government of their lawful sovereigns, the 
subject of their sermons, seeing that all parts of 
r2 
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Christianity may be thoroughly taught th« people, 
and every person of the people aa fully understand 
how grievoua every sin is, as if they he etirred to 
maiigD and detest their superiors, by being told of 
their sins. How much more, when the actions in 
their whole kinds are not sins, but may be involved 
with such circumstances as make them consistent 
with Christianity ! Besides, seeing it is not every 
preacher that is to regulate the proceedings of the 
Church in such sins of public persons as appear to 
destroy Christianity; to run before the public ceoBore 
«f the Church, in declaring what it ought to do, is 
not the zeal of a, Christian, but such a scandal, as 
leaves the person that does it liable himself to cen- 
sure. 

The sin of will-worahip, which I acknowledge, (p. 
153), is as far distant from that voluntary service <^ 
tirod under the gospel, which answers to the volun- 
tary sacrifices of the law, in my meaning, as it is in 
deed. For, as the law had voluntary sacrifices, or 
free-will offerings, not commanded by it, bat to be 
offered according to it, the price whereof consisted 
in the frank disposition of him that offered the same; 
so can it not be doubted that the sacrifices of Chris- 
tians — their prayers and their alms, all tlia works of 
free bounty and goodness, together with fasting, and 
single life with continence, and whatsoever else gives 
men more means and advantages to abound in the 
same, may be offered to God out of our free-will, not 
being under any law requiring it at our hands. Only 
the difference is this, that whereas the saoriiicos of 
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the law are things neither good nor bad, but aa they 
are tendered to God, either in obedience to the law, 
or according to the same ; all sacrifice which we 
can tender to God under the gospel, must needs con- 
sist in tlie spiritual worship of God, not in the means 
whereby it is advanced, that is, more plentifully or 
cordially performed. Now, though the spiritual wor- 
ship of God is always commanded, yet, seeing it is 
Kot commanded to be done and exercised always, it 
is much in the disposition of Christiana what times, 
what places, what manner, what measure, what cir- 
cumstances they will determine to themselves (being 
not always determined by God's law), for the tender- 
ing of the sacrifice of Christians, whicli being so de- 
tennined, shall be as truly a voluntary sacrifice or 
free-will offering, as any under the law, and so ranch 
more excellent, as the law is less excellent than the 
gospel. If this may be received to go under the 
Dame of will- worship, I am so far from counting will- 
worship a sin, that I acknowledge that to be the 
height of Christianity from whence it proceedeth. 
But I conceive the word is not improperly used, 
to signify that which the Jews are reproved by our 
Lord, after the prophet Isaiah, for, because tliey 
worshipped God according to doctrines taught by 
traditions of men. Not because they practised the 
law according to the determination of the Great 
Consistory, which, as I have many ways shewed, they 
had express power by the law to make ; and there- 
fore our Lord also commands them to obey (Matt. 
x-^iii. 2) ; but because they thought there was a 
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great deal of holiness in practising the precepts of 
the law precisely as their eldora had determined, 
which, setting aside the obedience of GoJ'a ordi- 
nance, was nothing in God's esteem, in comparison 
of that justice, and mercy, and piety, wherein the 
serrice of God then, as always, consisted. We can- 
not but observa, that this sin ia taxed by the pro- 
phets oftentimes, aa well in the practice of those pre- 
cepts which are espresaed in the Scripture of Moses'' 
law, as by our Lord and the prophet Isaiah, in the 
practice of those which wero introduced by hmnan 
authority, (Psaira xl. (i; 1.8; la.i.ll; Jerem. vii. 
21) ; and therefore consiatcth, not in observing thii^ 
introduced by men, but in tendering to GJod, for the 
service of God, that which was not necessarily joined 
with the inward holiness of the heart, which God is 
to be served with. This sin of the Jews, I conceiTe, 
is found correspondontly in other professions, not only 
of Gentiles and Mahometans which cannot worship 
God without it, but also of Christians professing true 
Christianity, when they worship not God according to 
it ; but, not because they acknowledge human consti- 
tutions, which, by God's ordinance, cannot bo avoided, 
but because they may vainly please themselves, in 
imagining that they please God in observing them, 
without that disposition of the heart which God is to 
be served with. And this sin of the Jews, as Euae- 
bius calls iGcXoBptiinaiai' 'laubd'ici)y, SO Epiphanius also, 
in some of the ancient heretics, calls it iOcXoOptjirKsiiat, 
or tfleXuSu-nioiTui'iji', which satisfies me that it mav be 
called will-worship in English ; though, whether the 
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former voluntary and frank service of God is not also 
called cOcKoBfirjuKcin, I dispute not here. 

The reason why the ceremonies of divine service, 
which are here (p. 156), proved to have been used 
under the apostles, cannot continue the same in the 
Church of all times and places, I have briefly expres- 
fled (p. 262) ; eo that, notwithatauding the ceremo- 
nies of the service of God in public ought to be euch, 
as may conduce to the same end, for which, it may 
appear those were instituted which were in force 
under the apostles. 

That it is a mistake to think that sovereign 
powers are called gods iu the Scripture, aa is said 
p. 174, appears further by Exod. xxii. 2^ : " Thou 
ehalt not curse gods, neither slialt thou apeak evil 
of the ruler of thy people." For, in this place, " the 
prince of the people," is a name common to kings, 
Judges, and all their governors in chief, that were 
of their own nation, whether absolute, or under 
strangers. Therefore, the sacrifice enjoined (Levit. 
;iv. 22), belonged to the king, when they were under 
kings, as the Jews agree. Therefore, it is given the 
king also; (Ezek. xii. 10; vii. 27; xix. 1); and 
therefore this law is acknowledged by St. Paul, to 
belong to the high-priest, (Acts xxiii. 5), because. 
as I said afore, the liigh-priesta had then the chief 
powur within their own people, as thoy had upon the 
return from Babylonia. Wherefore, seeing this pre- 
cept consists of two parts, the second whereof be- 
longs to the king, the first must belong to the 
judges of their consistories, according to the resoln- 
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tion of the Jews, that all, and only judges made by 
impOBition of hands, are called gods in the Scrip- 
turea. 

That which is here said (p. 185), of the quality of 
governor under the king of Persia, in which, and by 
which, Nehemiah reatoreth the law, and swears the 
people to it, is to bo compared with that which you 
find here gince in the 75th page of this Review. 
Whereby, it will rather appear, that he was go- 
vernor of that province, by the like coramiasion as 
other governors of provinces were constituted by, in 
the Babylonian, and after it in the Persian empire, 
than by any right belonging to him among his own 
people, such as the posterity of Zorobabel had to 
be governors of the Jews tliat remained in Baby- 
lonia, when they were privileged to live according 
to their own laws, by their sovereign. But, whether 
this or that, as to the point here in hand, both are 
to the same purpose. 

I must not pass over this place without taking 
into consideration the reasons upon which, and the 
consequences to which Erastus's opinion seems to 
be advanced, in the late sharp work "-De Cive;"^* 
where it is determined, that the interpretation of the 
Scriptures (for which, I may as well say, the power 
of giving laws to the Church, seeing the greatest 
difficulty lies in determining controversies of faith), 
the constitution of pastors, the power of binding and 
loosing, belongs to every Christian state, to be exer- 
cised by the ministry of pastors of the Church : for, 
if this may take place, then is all that hath been 
* [By Hobbes.] 
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Baid to no purpose. And truly, I must embrace and 
applaud one position, upon wliich all this proceeds, 
that the Church, to wliich any right, or power of 
acting according to any right, is attributed in the 
Scriptures, must needs be a society that may be as- 
sembled, and therefore stands obliged to assemble : 
but, that hereupon alone it should be inferred, and 
taken for granted, that therefore a Christian state, 
and a Christian Church, are both the same thing, 
distinguished by two several causes and considera- 
tions, when both consist of the same persons, I have 
all the reason in the world to stand astonished. 
For, it is not the persons, (which are supposed here 
to be the same), that any question can be made of; 
neither can the Church and the state be said to be 
the same thing, because they are all the same. For, 
we speak not here of the nature of the persona, their 
souls or bodies, or anything that either of both is 
endowed with ; but we speak here of the quality of 
a state, or a Church, affecting all those persons to- 
gether, upon some voluntary act of God, or of them- 
selves, or both, without making any change in the 
nature of any person so qualified, only supposing tho 
person whose act it is, able to do the act, upon 
which they are qualified to be a state or a Church ; 
and, by doing it, to oblige or privilege the persons 
on whom it passes. Which kind of things, are 
oftentimes, by philosophers, divines and lawyers, 
called, to very good purpose, " Moral things :" such 
are all manner of rights, in all manner of societies 
whatsoever ; being nothing else but abilities of 
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iloing something, which an? uot in other mea notj 
endowed with the Biune. So likewise, soeing that all 
the objects, of any faculty, natural or moral, any 
habit of ■virtue or vice, (or, that which ie neither, bnt 
consists in skill or knowledge, or any perfection of 
nature, for which a man ia neither good nor bad}, 
may be denominated, and qualified, by the faculties 
or habits that are exercised upon them by the aame 
reaaon, as colour is said to be seen, or, as that is 
said to be right and just, which is done according to 
justice ; therefore, by the same common reason, if 
thure bo such a thing as holiness in the souls of men, 
which disposes them to reverence God, by tendering 
him that service which may express it, thou are the 
means, and the circumstances, the times, tlie places^ 
and the persons by which this reverence is publicly 
tendered tor God, capable to bo denominated holy; 
by a moral quality, derived from that holiness which 
dwells in the souls of Christians, and, not only 
pably, but actually so qualified in point of right, 
supposing that which hath boen proved (p. 172), 
that the practice of God's people evidenced by the 
Scriptures, proves the reverence of the same to be 
effectual and necessarj' for the maintenance of that 
reverence of God, in those acts of his service, wliflcfr- 
in the holiness of Christians oonslsteth. 

This though it belong not to my present purpose, 
have set down upon this occasion, out of a desire fiii>- 
ther to declare the nature of that holiness, for whic^ 
times, places, and persons, as also all other meattt^' 
which God is sen-ed by, are said to be holy ; and ftt 
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what 1-eason, I call it (p. 176), sometimes moral, 
sometimes eoclesiaatica! holiness, sometimes also re- 
lative, as others many times do call it. For, seeing 
it is grounded upon the relation which is between all 
faculties, moral, or natural, between all habits of 
Tirtue and vice, or whatever else, and the objects 
which they are exercised about, it is manifest how 
properly it is called relative. Again, seeing it hath 
been declared, that those qualifications and denomina- 
tions which arise upon some act of God, or man, 
having power to oblige either others or themselves, 
are therefore called moral, in opposition to such as 
make a change in the nature of men's souls and 
bodies, when they become endowed therewith, be- 
cause these moral qualities accrue, without any 
change in the nature of them to whom they accrue ; 
therefore, that holiness which belongs to things in- 
capable of that holiness which dwells in the souls of 
Christians, ia properly called moral holiness, as 
grounded upon the will of Grod, appearing to have 
appointed the reverence of them to maintain that 
reverence of him, wherein holiness eonsisteth. And, 
as for this reason, in general, it is called moral holi- 
ness, so it is also called ecclesiastical, for the same 
reason expressed in particular, as depending upon 
that will of God, by which Christianity and the 
Church, and the ser\-ice of God, therein subsisteth. 
To return then to ray purpose, which gave nie occa- 
sion to declare this here ; seeing that, when the ques- 
tion is made, whether the Church and the state, 
consisting of the same persons, be the same thing or 
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not, there can be no (|UL>stion understood of the 
nature, that is, the bouIh and bodies of the persons, 
which are supposed to be the same, but of the moral 
being of a, state, whether the same give it the qua- 
lity of a Church, or not ; and, seeing the being of 
such things depends upon the act by which they 
are constituted, wo have no more to inquire bnt 
this, whether the same act constitute a Church 
which constitutes a state : and then, a very little in- 
quiry will sen^e to shew that, though all Churches 
and all states suhsist by the act both of God and man. 
yet they are several acts by which they are sta) 
and by which they are Churches ; so several, 
Church subsists by immediate revelation from 
by our Lord and hia apostles, which no state 
and whatsoever it is that makes any man a member 
of any state, it is not that which makes him a Chris- 
tian, and BO a member of tJie Church, but somothing 
else. And therefore, there is a fault in the reaeon of 
the inference propounded, which concludes thus, that a 
Church must bo that which hath power to aseemble 
the persons whereof it consists ; now the state is it 
which hath power to do that. For, as it cannot be 
denied, that all states must needs have power to as- 
semble themselves, so, it must not bo granted that 
the Church hath not power to do the same ; because 
it hath been proved here from the beginning, that 
the Church hath power of assembling, not from any 
state, but immediately and originally from God, whe- 
ther for the service of God, or for determining what- 
soever shall become determinable for the mainte- 
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nanoe of unity among all those that are to communi- 
cate in the service of God, and the offices of the 
same. Truly, bo long aa by circumciBion, men be- 
came members of a state, and of the communion of 
God's service, the Church and the state were all one 
society ; as hath often been observed here ; for the 
difference between the law and the gospel, both sub- 
sisting by the same act of God, (calling them to be 
his people, and to inherit the land of promise, both 
upon condition of keeping his law), and by the same 
act of the people embracing the same. Which holds 
not in Christianity addressing itself to all nations, 
and therefore preserving states in the condition which 
it finds, and yet founding a society of the Church 
upon the privilege and charter of assembling for the 
service of God, and the power which is requisite to 
preeen'e the unity of all that assemble in the condi- 
tion upon which they communicate in the service of 
God. Which society, as it was visibly distinct from 
all states, for all the time between our Lord and 
Constantine ; so it is acknowledged, by this author, 
to have subsisted even under the apostles, when, tts 
he alleges their writings to prove those rights which 
they attribute to the Church, to belong to those 
states which are Christian : which, for my part. I 
very much marvel how he could think fit to do, know- 
ing that such acts as the apostles attribute to the 
Church, are so far from being tlio acts of the state 
under which the Church then wafl, that they were 
I prohibited by it, so often as the assemblies of Chris- 
I tians were forbidden, as you have seen that many 
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times thoy were. By that which hath been said, it 
may appear what reason ecclesisstical writers had to 
makeadifferencebetween thenumcBoftho SjTia^gue 
and the Church, appropriating the former to the Jews, 
and this to the Chriatiaiia ; which I, for my part, ae 
far as custom will givo leave, desire to observe ; 
though for the original signification, 1 see the name 
of eccksia was at the first most properly attributed 
to the whole body of God's people assembled toge- 
ther in the wilderness ; as, for example, at the giv- 
ing of the law. For, in all the divers significaticoia 
in which it is used, speaking of Christianity, there ia 
one and the same consideration of assembling t<y 
gether to he seen, though upon several reasons, and 
to several purposes from the Synagogue. The whole 
company of those that sliall meet and assemhle to- 
gether ID the world to come, is called sometimes the 
Church, and so is the whole company of the visible 
Church upon earth ; because, though they cannot 
meet bodily to communicate in the service of God, 
yet they ought to meet with that judgment and dis- 
position of mind, that they may both comraumcat© 
bodily in this world when occasion is, and actually 
meet altogether in the world to come. So is the 
company of Christians, contained in either barely one 
city or the head city of a province or nation, called 
the Church of that city, province, or nation, becauas 
they 80 meet severally, that any of them may assem- 
ble with any, because under the same conditions. 
But when one congregation is called a Church, as 
sometimes it is in the Scriptures, it is for the same 
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manner of assombling, as the whole people of Israel 
was assemhled in the wildemess. 

These things generally premiaed, it will not be 
difficult to defeat the productions of this aesuniption, 
in the particulars specified. And first, according to 
that which is here determined (p. 1 55), I admit, that 
the power of interpreting the Scriptui-es is nothing 
else but the power of determining controversies of 
faith ; though it is not, as by consequence, to ba 
admitted, that thoso interpretations which come from 
this power are as much the won! of God, as that 
which is interpreted by the same, or infallible, or 
that we are bound to attend to them as much as to 
tha Scriptures themselves. For " the word of God," 
if we will understand it properly, is that only, and 
all that which Grod giveth in commission to be de- 
clared and enjoined his people, and therefore this 
author very skilfully observeth, that "the word of 
God'' in the New Testament, is as much as the Gospel, 
whicli God gave in charge to our Lord Christ, and 
he to his apostles, to be published to the world, with 
a charge from God to embrace it. For so also, the 
law was " the word of God" to Moses; and all the 
revelations granted the patriarchs and prophets, were 
" the word of God " to them, because by them God 
declared how he would conduct his people. Whereas, 
after the prophets of the Old Testament, though we 
find that there were prophets that spoke by inspira- 
tioa, not only by Josephus, speaking of those times 
of God's people whereof there is no mention in the 
Scriptures, but also by that which is said in the N'ew 
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TeetameDt, of Simeoii and Anna, Zacbary and the 
bleesed Virgin, and of the prophota of Churches: 
yet we do not find it said, that " the Word of the 
Lord " came to any of them, because they received 
nothing in charge from God to his people. Where- 
fore, that winch the Church hath received from those 
persone, that epoke, not only by inspiration and re- 
velation, but also by commission from God, the 
evidence of which commission containeth all the nio- 
tivee to Christianity, must not bo compared i 
anything, which it may receive in charge any < 
vray, tliough it be such as may produce an obligi 
to receive and observe it, of a nature answerable to 
the ground and intent of it, which I have declared in 
the place afore-quotod. Neither is it to bo said, that 
God failetb his Church, in anything due to it, upon 
those promises whereby it subaiateth, if he have not 
provided it of such a power to be received aa infalli- 
ble ; unless we will say, that God hath tied himself to 
preserve it free from the temptation and trial of 
heresies and achiams, which he hath sufficiently de- 
clared that he never intended to do. Now, that, 
having determined an infallible power to be requisite, 
for the determining of matters of faith, by interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, this author, in consequence 
to his assumptions which I have spoke of, should 
challenge it to belong to all Chriatian states, I cannot 
choose but marvel: seeing, that, as the Scriptures 
come by revelation and inspiration ft-om God, so 
whatsoever shall pretend to like autliority, must 
nefeds proceed from the same ; which, if the Choreh, 
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that IB, all that act upon the interest and title thereof, 
derived from the immediate appointmeat of God, do, 
by their proeeedinga, disclaim, as I havo declared, 
much more it is to be presumed, that all status, aot- 
withatanding the profeaaioa of Chriatianity, must 
needs stand obliged to do. For all states content 
themaelves with the procuring of civil justice, for 
which they are instituted ; not tying themselves to 
question, whether that which is done be agreeable to 
the will of God, wliich the Gospel declareth, either 
for the thing that is done, which the Gospel many 
times determineth more strictly, than the laws of 
civil states do, or for the sincerity of intention which 
it is to be done with. Wherefore, if Christianity 
come to be limited by the determinations of civil 
powers, then must the truth of the Gospel, and the 
spiritual righteousness whicli it requireth, be mea- 
sured by those reasons, which the public peace, and 
civil justice which preserveth the same, may suggest. 
Whereas it hath been declared, that it is not the 
bare profession of Christianity, that entitleth any 
man to any degree of superiority in the Church, but 
that promotion to all degrees of the clergy, doth, by 
the original institution and appointment thereof, pre- 
enppoBO some degree of proficience in the under- 
standing and practice of Christianity, rendering them 
both able and willing to regulate all controversies of 
Christianity, not according to interest of state, but 
according to the will of Chiist, and that spiritual 
righteousness which he advanceth. And, though it 
is many times seen, that secular persons are more 
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learned and pious in Christianity, than others of the 
clergj', yet, I auppoac, no man of common-aense will 
presume it so soon of him that is not enabled nor 
obliged to it by his profession, as of him that is. 
And when the question is, what is agreeable to the 
appointment of God in such matters as these, I sup- 
pose it is no presumption, that God hath instituted 
anything because it is possible (for in moral mattera, 
what is absolutely and universally impossible !) but 
because it is moat conducible to the intent purposed. 
And that to the purposed end, of maintaining the 
truth of tho Gospel, and that spiritual rightoousnesa 
which it advanceth, it is more conducible, that thoso 
things which concern it be determined by those that 
are enabled by their profession to spend their time 
in searching the truth ; and engaged by tho same to 
advance the spiritual righteousness of Christ, than 
barely Christians as secular powers. As for the reason 
of this resolution, because, if thepower of (lotemijning 
mattors of faith might bo in any person not eubjeot 
to the state which the determination must oblige, aH 
that are to be obliged by it must become thereby 
subjects to the power that maketh it : as, suppoMi^ 
the temporal power of the pope, it is insoluble, soi ' 
supposing what hath been premised, it ceaaeth. Fot 
seeing nothing prejudicial to the public peace, or to 
the powers of the world that maintain the same, < 
be within the power of the Church to deteiinine, it 
cannot be prejudicial to any Christian state to receive il 
the resolutions and determinations of ecclesiastiod 
mattera from councils, which may consist of pcrsou | 
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not anbject to them, as well aa of such as are. For 
if anything prejudicial to the public peace, and lawful 
powers that maintain it, bo advanced under pretence 
of Christianity, that is, if this power be abused, then 
have the secular powers right to God, as well as 
power to the world, to punish such attempts ; but 
the Church, neither right to God, nor power to the 
world, of resisting them, though their power be ill 
used, to the suppression of Christianity, and of that 
ecclesiastical power that standeth by it, because it is 
to be maintained by suffering the cross, and not by 
force, 

Aa for the power of binding and loosing, it is very 
well understood to consist, as well in judging that 
which is questioned to be consistent or inconsistent 
with that Christianity which a man professeth, as in 
remitting or retaining sin, that is, in allowing or 
voiding the effect of baptism, which is the communion 
of the Church. But, whereas it is said, that the first 
is the right of the state, the second the office of the 
pastors of the Church, I demand, whether these 
pastoi-s shall have power to dissent, in case the judg- 
ment of the state agree not with their own, or not : 
for that this may fall out it is manifest, and that any 
man, by his quality in the Church, should be bound 
to proceed in remitting and retaining sin, according 
to his own judgment, when as, by his subjection to 
the state, he is bound to proceed according to the 
judgment thereof, is an inconvenience aa manifest. 
Whereas, that a man should be bound, by hia obli- 
gation to the Church, to proceed according to his 
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own judgment in Church matters, and by hia eabjeC' 
tion to the state, to suffer for tt, when it ia contrarjr 
to the judgment thereof, is eo far from being an in- 
convenience, that it is the neceasary consequenoo of 
bearing Christ's cross. 

The same reason takes place in that which is said, 
that the election of pastors belongs to the state, and 
the consecration to pastors. For I have often shewed 
in the premises, that imposition of hands is a sign of 
consent to the constituting of those who receive the 
eame, implying a power of dissenting, for the uae 
whereof they are to render account if it bo need amiss. 
And truly that Paul and Bamaba.'ii should be called 
apostles, (Acts xiv. 4, 14), in regard of their sending 
by tile Holy Ghost, (Acts xiii. 1), I count it not 
strange ; for tho extent of the word, and the U8e 
thereof, will bear it; though it is manifest, that 
otherwise Barnabas had commission Irom the Chj 
at Jerusalem, (Acts xi. 22) : that is, from the a 
ties : " Paul, not from men, nor by men, but fay ■■ 
Christ, and God the Father that raised him from f 
dead," (Gal. i, 1), though acknowledged first (as to 
the commission which he received with Barnabas, 
Acts xiii. 2), by the Church of Antiochia, but after- 
wards in the right of the twelve apostles by them- 
selves at Jerusalem. (Gal. ii. 9.) But I count it 
strange, that, to prove the power of the state in 
choosing pastors, it should be alleged that this dic- 
tate of the Holy Ghost, by which Paul and Barnabas 
were set apart to the work for which they were de- 
signed, (Acts xiii. 2), was to be acknowledged for 
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the dictate of the Holy Ghost, by the Church of An- 
tiochia. I have shewed, that, under the Old Testa- 
ment, the conaistory were to judge of prophets, and 
to obey them being received, which power was suf- 
ficiently abused among them. I do believe also, 
that there was means given the Church to be re- 
solved in the same, that the precept of the apostle, 
(1 Cor. xii. 3 ; 1 John iv. 1), tendeth to that effect, 
that the grace of discerning spirits (1 Cor. xii. 9), 
was to such a purpose. I remember the words of 
St. Ambrose upon the beginning of St. Luke, speak- 
ing of the Old Testament : " Erat autem populi 
gratia discemere spiritus, ut sciret qnoa in prophet- 
arum numerum referre deberet quos tanquam bonus 
Qummularius reprobare."* ■'Now,"8aithhe, "it was a 
grace that the people had to discern spirits, so as to 
know whom to reckon among the prophets, whom, 
like a good banker, to refuse." And I have found 
in a written copy, containing expositions of divers 
Greek words of the Old and New Testament*, this 
gloss, Siaxplatis -ncvuaTUiv' iiayvaaig tQv tc oK^BirSig xal 
ificvcQc Trpo^ip-aioiurbjf i that is, " discerning spirits, " 
(spoken of 1 Cor. xii. 9), "is distinguishing between 
those that prophesied truly and falsely ;" and this I 
believe to be St. Paul's meaning, because of the cor- 
respondence of that wliich St. Ambrose relateth of 
the synagogue. I must, therefore, needs believe, 
that the Church was provided by God of means to be 

• [In die orig;inal : ut eognosceret quos referre delicret in nu- 
merum prophetarum, quus autem nasi bunuB nummularius iui- 
probaiet,] 
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resolrecl, who spoke* by the Holy Ghost, who only 
pretended bo to do : but that Christian states should 
havD power to cleut pastors, because Christian 
Churches were able to judge whom the Holy Ghort 
had elected, whom not, is a consequonce which I b 
derstand not. For as it was then one thing to ehaet, 
another to discern whom tht* Holy Ghost had e 
6o a Christian state is now far another thirty 
the Church of Antiochia was at that time. 

Neither is it anything uvailablo to this ] 
which this author laboureth to prove, that t 
reign power, together with the power of interj 
the Word of God, were both in the high-prisf 
tlie Jews, and afterwards in the kings of God'^ 
pie, after that they were established. For, 
particulars here declared from p. 182, it will appettt ' 
that it was no otherwise in the kings of God's peojde 
than it is now in Christian princes and states, (ex- 
cepting that the law was given to one people, the 
gospel sent to all nations) ; to wit, as for the power 
of enforcing Giod's law in the way of fact : whereu 
the power of determining the law of God in the way I 
of right, was as much estated upon the consistorteB 
of that people by God's laws, as the power of givii^ 
rules to the Church, is now upon the synods of Hat 
same. Neither is the people of Israel a priestly 
kingdom, as Moses calls them, (Esod, xix. 6), be- 
cause the priests were to be kingB of them. For the 
original imports a kingdom of priests, which Onkeloa 
translates kings and priests ; as also the New Testa- 
ment. (Apoc, i. 6; V. 10). Which, if it signiiy tiftt 
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all the iBraelites should be both kings and priests, 
then certainly it enforceth, not that their high-priests 
should be their kings, but that they should be kings, 
because redeemed from the servitude of strangers, to 
bo a people, lorda of themselves; and priests, because 
redeemed to spend their time in sacrificing and feast- 
ing upon their sacriKces, (which is the estate under 
the figure whereof God promiseth unto them, that 
which he meant to hie Church, and they still expect 
under their Messiah, (Is. Ixi. 6), though they sacri- 
ficed not in person, but by their priests appointed in 
their stead, by imposition of the elders' hands, (Num. 
viii. 10.) As for the charge of Joshua, to go in and 
out at the word of Eleazar, {Niun. xxvii. 21), it is 
expressly declared there to be said, In rega.rd of the 
oracle of God by Urim and Thummim, which the 
high-priest was to declare, as you see by Deut. xxxiii. 
8; and Joshua to consult in all his undertakings. 
For this is one of the principal reasons why the 
government of that people, before they had. kings, 
was, as Josephus calls it, Ototpar/u, that is, the empire 
of God; because he, by his oracles of Urim and Thn- 
mim, prescribed how they were to proceed in their 
public affhJrs. Another reason being this, because 
he stirred them up Judges when he pleased, which 
being of his immediate appointment, are so far ac- 
knowledged by him, that when they were weary of 
Samuel and desired a king, God declared that it ivas 
not Samuel, but himself, whom they refused. And 
therefore, it is not to be said, that of right the high- 
priesta ought to have had the power, though de facto 
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the judges liad it during thuir time : for, if it be b 
that tlio Israelites cast off God, (Jud. ii, 10), because 
they would uot be subject to the high-priest, but em- 
braced the judges, it could uot be understood how 
they should refuse God by refusing Samuel that wae 
one of the judges. Therefore the sovereign pown i 
was of right in the judges, for which it is said 
xvii. 6 ; aa also xviii. 1 ; xix. 1 ; xxi. S5), than 
was no king in Israel— speaking of the time f 
the judges, (when Josephusand all the oircia: 
shews these things fell out), though they ■■ 
always obeyed, (Jud. ii. 17), because, as ] 
they laboured to recall the people from their id^TI 
trios. 

That which is here said of the marriage of Boas 
and Euth, (p. 195), seems to be confirmed by the 
opinion of Epiphanius, that our Lord was invited to 
the marriage at Cana in Galilee, that, as a prophet, 
he might blesa the marriage.* For what is this but 
the same that the Church always practised after- i 
wards inblesaing marriages, to signify that they were 
approved to be made according to the law of Godi 
For which reason also, the custom of celebrating mar- f 
riages with the sacrament of the Eucharist, was e 
tabliahed, that the power of the keys, from which the 
communion of the Eucharist proceeds, might declan 
thereby an approbation of that which was done. 
* [Haer. Ii. 5 30.] 
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Seeing it ia here declared, (p, 206j, tliat whosoever 
thinks himself authorised by hie reHgion, to unsettle 
the public peace, or to maintain his religion by force, 
hia civil obedience being dispensed with by the same, 
is thereby an enemy to the state, and liable to tem- 
poral pmiishment, according to the degree of that 
which ho doeth ; it may be thought requisite here, 
to resolve two cases, that may bo put in this point. 
The one, whether the enemies of the religion in force, 
may become liable to punishment, for blasphemies 
and slanders upon the religion of the state ; the 
other, to what temporal punishment men may be- 
come liable, by exercising their religion, not being 
expressly permitted by the state to be exercised. 
To the first, my answer is resolutely affirmative. 
For, seeing that Christianity enjoineth as to seek the 
good of all that are enemies to it ; it is not imagin- 
able that it should oblige any Christian to defame 
or blaspheme any contrary religion, seeing that must 
needs redound to the disgrace of them that profess 
it, most of all if they be the public powers that 
maintain it ; all irreverence of whom, upon what 
cause soever, must needs tend to weaken the arm of 
government, and thereby to unsettle the public peace. 
And therefore, you see what testimony the apostles 
have from a stranger (Acts six. 37) : " You have 
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brought these men that are neither ohurch-robbere 
nor blasphemers of your goddeaa :" by which in- 
stance wc may be asBured, that Christianity obligeth 
us not to seek by acorn to bring any man out of love 
of a false religion, if they did it not to idolatera. 
And tmly, though the Israelites are conunanded 
to destroy all monuments of idolatry with , 
scorn poBaible ; yet, that is to be nnderstc 
the Land of Promise, which God made tb 
ters of, upon that condition ; but, under t 
minions, it is provided by the second coni 
ment, " Thou ahalt not bow down to them i 
ship them :" not, " Thou shalt not blaspheme them, 
or shew despite against them." Josephus, indeed, 
interpreteth that precept of the law, " Thou shalt 
not curee goda," to mean, that they are forbidden 
thereby to blaspheme the gods of the Gentiles, 
Wherein, though it seems he flattereth the Romans, 
(for you may have seen another sense thereof before) 
yet, this interpretation is presumption enough, that 
they were not commanded by the law to do it. I 
will not, therefore, condemn the Christians of the 
East, for singing to Julian's faee, (as the EcclesiaB- 
tical Histories tell ua), " Their idols are silver and 
gold ;" and, " Confounded 'be all they that worshg) I 
carved images." Because we know particularly, that 
the Christians of his time were resolved to suffer fer 
their Christianity, rather than to defend themselvw 
by foree ; and therefore, cannot interpret it to be I 
done in scorn to him, but to protest their resolution I 
against heathenism ^ as also many zealous acts of the 
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primitive martyrs must be interpreted. But, I will 
make this inference, to prove, that in point of right, 
which you have seen was true de facto, that, because 
Clirietianity preserveth the estate of the world in 
the same terms, and under the same powers, which 
it findeth ; therefore, it enjoineth no man to blas- 
pheme the religion of the lawful powers of the world, 
because thereby, themselves would be brought into 
Contempt, to the undermining of the obedience due 
to them. And therefore, this inference procoedeth 
not upon supposition of the truth of Christianity, 
but upon a reason common to all civil societies, 
whether Christian, or otlienvise, which Christianity 
prejudiceth not, but maintaineth. As for the second 
doubt, it must also be resolved, that those whom 
Christian states hold themselves not enabled to put 
out of the world, or out of the state for professing 
any religion; those they cannot so punish for the 
exercise of that religion which they profess. For, if 
it be so necessary for all men to profess and exercise 
some religion, that they should be out of the pro- 
tection of the law of nations, that should profess to 
have none ; and that to profess a religion and not to 
live according to it, is a bare profession, that is a 
presumption, that he hath none that doth so ; it 
follows, that civility, and the hiw of nations, will 
enable all men to live after the religion which they 
profess ; and therefore enable no state so to punish 
men for so doing. In the meantime, no stato is 
hereby obliged to leave the exercise of other re- 
ligions beside that which itself profeisaeth, either 
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free or public. For, I conceive the exei 
Ugion is understood to be free, in regard of thoae 
penalties which are in the power of every state to 
inflict on those that conform not to their own, 
ding to that which hath been eaid. And to 1 
lie is a further privilege, though it necessarily ii 
no more tlian toleration containeth. For the { 
tians before Constantine had not only Churchei 
those endowed with lands and revenues, a 
peareth by EuaehiuH ; but those lands and i 
were the common goods of those Churches, i 
because it was counted sacrilege to spoil 
ligion which was not counted sacrilege. Am 
this was no more than toleration ; for, w 
sovereign power would have Christianity go f 
lege, immediately they were spoiled of all under 
Diocletian. 

That which is here resolved (p. 209), that, merely 
a false opinion in matter of religion is not to be pu- 
nished with banishment, which is civil death to the 
state whereof a man is, occasions a question con- 
cerning Athanaaius, banished to Triers by Oonstao- 
tine ; and the same Athanasiua and many more, by 
Constantius, Valens, and others, wherein the injos- ; 
tice of the punishment lay, whether the power i 
only abused, or also usurped. Whereunto it is to he 
answered, that the sentence of Oonstantine upon 
Athanasius, neither imported banishment, nor passed 
merely in consideration of his opinion in religion. 
For, seeing the place of abode to which he was c 
fined, was within the state whereof he was ; so that. I 
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not changing laws, or language, (for he must needs 
be understood over all the Roman empire), he could 
not be said to live among thom that were barbarous 
to him, or he to them barbarous ; he continued free 
of the state whereof he was afore, though not in 
poaaesaion and use of that rank and estate which ho 
bore in it. As for the cause of thia aentence, it ia 
manifest by the relation, that it passed in conaidera^ 
tion of the public peaee, which aeemed to suffer, 
because Athanaaius submitted not the trust which 
he had from the Church to the judgment of the 
emperor, ia abandoning that which the council of 
Nice had done in deposing Arius. But the ground 
of Conatantiua'e sentence upon Liberius of Rome, 
and Euaebius of Vercell^, was merely for acting 
according to (iieir opinion in religion. Liberius, for 
not condemning Athanasius in the coomion cause of 
the Church ; Euaebius, for voting according to his 
judgment in the council at Milan. As for the sen- 
tence upon Liberius, it ia the same with that upon 
Athanasius ; but that upon Eusebius, being con- 
demned to live in the deserts of Egypt, seems to 
have aa much difference from it, as there was between 
relegatio and depoiialio among the Romana ; the one 
being but a confinement to a atrange people under 
the aame state, the other to no people, but to some 
desert island, or inhabitable place, such as the de- 
serts of Egj-pt were, which is, to be removed from 
the society of civil people. Wherefore, as it is no 
inconvenience to grant, that Constantino used ill the 
power that he had ; so that Couatantiua usurped 
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that which he had not ; seeing, we knoT?, that 
the Arians under liim so persecuted the Catholia 
Christians, as I have proved, that no sovereign 
power can allow any subject to be persecuted for 
religion's sake, neither ever did the CathoIicB pet^ 
aecute them again. By the premises it may a 
that the punishment which is commonly callfi 
the term of banishment, may, by the diepositod 
Boveroign powers, be so aggravated, or ao ligi 
by the circumstances, that the right of inflicting ft 
may be sometimes said to be abused, sometiniea 
usurped. Therefore, my position, as the reason of 
it, proceeds only upon that which amounts to oivil 
death, depriving a man of his right of continuing 
free of the state whereof ho is. 

I cannot here pass by that passage of Syneraue, 
(Epist. Ivii. ■■aTo.'AytpoyUov), wherein he ia thought 
so plainly to determine, that clergymen are incapable 
of employment in secular affairs ; whereof here, (p. 
216), be it but to shew, how men's trust is abused 
when they examine not such allegations. I gnuit 
these are his words : Sn ■iroKiTiKlfv aprr/lv iipoiruvi; (nifar- 
Tiiv TO eXiufldv ioTi TO aaiiyKkiatna ; that, " to join oivil 
skill with the priesthood, is to spin two wools to- 
gether, that will not make one thread." I grant, he 
saith, that the Egyptians and Hebrews had onoe 
priests for their kings ; but that God parted them, 
because his work was done with human weakness. 
But, shall I count that to be against God's law in 
Synesius's opinion, which he counts those bid 
happy that could go through with ? which he I 
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declares that he waa not deeiroua to lay aside from 
his owQ care; which he deeirea a coadjutor to be 
joined with him to assist him in 1 The case was this ; 
It was a part of the bishop's office, as still it ought 
to be, to intercede with the civil powers for favour 
to all charitable causes ; for, among the ancient 
people of God it was the prophets' office, (who may 
well be called the preachers of Christianity during 
that time), as you sec 2 Kings iv. 12 ; and there- 
fore, of duty, belongs to the chief doctors of it now. 
In the African canons, it is divers times provided, 
that it belong to the bishop's charge. Syneaius 
finding himself foiled in the execution hereof by An- 
dronicus, makes a proposition to his Church, that he 
may have one to assist him in it, that he might not 
be diverted from hia priestly office for it ; intending, 
notwithstanding, to attend it himself, as he should 
find opportunity so to do. Is this the proposition of 
one that thought it against God's law, for a bishop 
or clergyman to do it ! For, certainly, the coadjutor 
which he desires, must be understood to be a clergy- 
man, because it is the interest of the Church, in 
which ho is to act ; whereupon the Church proceeds 
there to excommunication, because wronged in it I 
Andronicus. So likewise St. Augustine may ( 
plain of the multitude of business which div 
him from more spiritual emplojTuent, to end the suits * 
of Christians, which then resorted to the bishop ; 
but, did St. Augustine think it against God's law, 
that he should be exercised in it, and yet continoej 
in that exercise ? That is the point here questionec 
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whether against God'^s law or according to it ? As 
for the point of expedience, I dispute it not here; 
though, if Synesius be against that, a man may very 
well say to his »reasons, that, for any man to act in 
secular matters towards an interest of power or pro- 
fit, is a thing inconsistent with the priesthood, which 
is to act towards the interest of Christianity; and 
therefore God hath parted all such employment from 
the government of his Church ; but, that the rulers 
of Christianity should act in the interest of Chris- 
tianity, and to the advantage thereof in secular, 
especially, in public affairs, is that which all parties 
now declare to be well done, when it is done by law, 
by doing it themselves without law. 

The distance between civil and military employ- 
ment among the Romans, (whereof p. 219), appears 
by the provisions introduced by the emperors in 
favour of soldiers, that their last wills should be 
good, though made without the solemnities of law; 
which the laws themselves, ff, de Testam. Milit^ 1. i. 
Instit. ead, vi. declare, was provided, in regard to 
the simpleness or innocence of soldiers, that is, b^ 
cause of the ignorance in the laws, proceeding from 
that strict attendance upon their colours, to which 
soldiers stood obliged all the time of their service, 
which was, with most of them, the greatest part of 
their lives. It is not my purpose to say, that the 
clergy are not to be so constant to the service of the 
Church, as soldiers to their colours ; but, that the 
service of the Church, when the state is Christian, 
requires not that distance from civil business, as the 
service of the wars among the Romans. If the ser- 
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vice of the Church consisted only in preaching, it 
would be much otherwise ; but, if the service of the 
Churcli consist in the mainteuaaco and advancement 
of Otristianity ; then, neither can the clergy under- 
stand wiierein consists the interest of Cliristianity, 
witliout understanding the affairs of the world, 
wherein it is seen, neither can they act towards the 
maintenance aud advancement thereof, without un- 
derstanding it. Wherefore, though it appear, not 
only by St. Cyprian, but by Can. Apost. Ixxxi. Ixxxiii. 
and others, that, when states were not Christian, the 
clergy were forbidden secular business; yet, when 
the state is Christian, to forbid it were to forbid the 
means of maintaining Christianity in the dispatching 
of such business. 

To that which is acknowledged p. 221, ch, v. 
that no part of the Church can be concluded but by 
the act of the sjTiod respective to it ; I add further, 
that the a^t thereof cannot pass but by the greater 
part of it ; for, unless the consent of the whole fol- 
low the consent of the greater part, in doing those 
acts which must oblige the Church ; as, in making 
canons and ordinations, it cannot appear how the 
precept of the apostles, of obeying the present rulers 
of the Church, is neglected in any schism that is 
effected by any part of them ; and, by consequence, 
there would be no such crime as that of schism in 
any such case. As, for example, in the case of the 
Church of Corinth, upon which the epistle of Clemens 
was written and sent, which he declares (p. 02), when 
he says, that " it is much a shame for the profession 
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of Ohristiane, that tho ancient Church of Corinth 
should maintain a faction against the presbyters, for 
one or two persons :''+ to wit, of the same rank of 
presbytora, as we must needs understand it. 
therefore, both sides follow some of the rulers 
Church, how shonld schism be incurred, if, 
precept, the lesser part were not obliged to 
eluded by tho greater, in things not determii 
God's law ! So, in the ordination of Novatiani 
shall it bo taken for schismatical, being done by thrtfe 
bishops, unless we grant that the lesser part ie to 
be concluded by the greater, under the 
incurring the crime of Bchism ? Thus, that 
is here propounded, (p. 201-202), proceedeth 
the same ground with that which followoth, (p? 
254), which to confirm, I add here a memorable 
jKisaage out of the said epistle of Cleraons, whose 
doctrine being received from tho very mouths of 
the apostles, must needs be accounted their own. 
Thus, then, Clemens (p. 54) : ol aw6in6>jii tj/iaiy (go it 
must be read, and not, ^fi'f) t^fyytSlaOtinav ana 
Toti Kvplov 'lijaau "S-piaTou, 'Itjitous o Xpioroe (Wo too &toi' 
iitTrifufiOri n Xpiirroc ol* awo rou Qioi i:ai ol aTraardkot ari 
rou \pianiv- iyiyairo olv aftiporipa turiitrruc cK diXf/fians 
0ioS. napayyfXla^ ouy Xa^diTfC Kul TXijpm^pijfltvj-K iia 
TTIQ ai'a(TTa<iiijis rou kupuu ij^iui' 'JijctdO Xptorou coi Triirrw- 
BeVrtc T^ Xiiyj) tov Qiuii, t^iiXSuy ehayycXi^ofiitoi Tify 0aat- 
\eiiiv TOV fifoS fiiWciv tpyfiaQat. Kara \bipcK oJi- liai iriKiK 
tijouffuoiTfC Kadlrrravof rat dirap^ne aiiTiiv, coKijxiiirat'Tts ru 
■rviVjiaTL, cic IffioKwruwi- Kal EiaKoi'ovg tUv fiiK\6yTiuv irttmv- 
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(IV.* "Our apostlea received the Goapel from the Lord 
Jeaus Christ ; Jesus Christ from Crod. And so Christ 
was sent forth from God, and the apostles from Christ: 
thus both were orderly done by the will of God, 
Having, therefore, received instructions, and being 
assured by the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Clirist, 
ajid confirmed by the word of God, they went forth 
preaching, that the kingdom of God was coming. 
Preaching, then, through countries and cities, they 
constituted the first fruits of them overseers and mi- 
nisters of those that should believe." This he thus 
prosecutes (p. 67) ; *.<>' oi aviiaroKai i}(iav tyvaaav hit 
Toa Kwpi'DL fifiiiv 'Ijjffou X/OtoTou on tpic lirrai \ni rov ovo^iaros 
iirioKoF^q. 3ia raiiTtiv uly avrlav ir^iyrioatf «iXi(^or£c riKiiav 
KaTioTtfrrav tovq ^rpotipij^erouc Kai ^traju Ixivoiiiiy Stfiiwio-H' 
ojTuie cav aiifitjdiaaiy ciaCEfuitrai eripot St^Kijiavfiiyol &vopci 
Tiiv XtiTOvpyiav avrur. toi/c iiuy KaraaraBiyTas "'■ i':tlyi^r i) 
fiCToii i/ifi' trrpui' iXXoyi/iuc aySpiSy.f " And OUr apostles 
knew by our Lord Jesus Christ, that there would be 
strife about the name of bishop ; and for that cause, 
perfectly foreknowing it, they constituted the afore- 
said, and gave order for the future, that when they 
should fall asleep, other approved persona should 
succeed into their ministry. Those, therefore, that 
were constituted by them, or afterwards by other 
approved persons — we conceive to be unjustly put out 
of their ministry." The sense of these words la some- 
what obscure, by reason of the word ixcra^v, which 
aignifieth here, afterwards, as in Acts xiii. 42, " lla- 
pttoXoD*' ri iOi-i] tie ro fiiTa^ii ad^ilaTOY KakiQijyai avroi^ ro 
^(j^arn raura. "TheGentilcabc-sought that these things 
* [M2.] + [§44.] 
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might be spoken to them the sabbath after :" and so 
Cappellus and De Dieu upon that text of the Actsy 
have observed that //crafv is used in the same signifi- 
cation by Josephus. But here the case is plain, 
that it cannot be otherwise understood, because of 

that which follows, rove KaTaaradivraQ fiera^v v0' eTipuv, 

which must needs be those that were made after*- 
wards. Now the word Imyofiri^ so far as I can learn, 
is nowhere read in all the Greek tongue but here, so 
that we must take the signification either from the 
original, or from the consequence of the discourse. 
The original bears the sense, which I conceive in 
translating it, an Order ^ well enough, being the same 
with vo\i6q. But the consequence of the discourse 
necessarily requires it : for what reason doth he ex- 
press, why those whom he speaks of should be thought 
unjustly removed, but because the apostles had ap- 
pointed, that those whom they constituted should be 
succeeded by others ? I grant that he allegeth other 
considerations, aggravating the fault of the Corin- 
thians in putting out their governors, that is, their 
bishop and presbyters, for one or two of the presby- 
ters ; but he hath said nothing by all this which I 
have here produced, unless we grant, that it was not 
in their power to do it, merely in this consideration, 
because they succeeded such as were constituted by 
the apostles. For the apostles had done nothing, in 
appointing that others should succeed them whom 
they constituted, if this succession could be voided 
by any power but that which appointed it. 
From the distinction advanced (p. 223) between those 
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things that are commanded every Christian, and those 
tilings thiit a.re commanded the body of the Chm-ch, 
perhaps u, resolution may be deduced, what ia abso- 
lutely necessary to salvation, and what not : and also, 
what is absolutely necessary to salvation to be knoftTi, 
and what not. The book " De Cive " maintains this 
position, that there is but one article of the faith neoes- 
eary to salvation, which is, that our Lord Jesus is the 
Measias. But the sufficience of it is further declared 
to imply, the receiving of Christ for a doctor sent by 
God, in all things, without exception, to be believed 
and obeyed, wliich manifeatly infers the profession of 
all Christianity, and the sincerity of the samo. And, 
upon these terms, I see no reason how to deny, that, 
upon this condition, the thief upon the cross is pro- 
mised life everlasting, and the eunuch of ^Ethiopia 
admitted to baptism, that is, to remission of sins, 
and the title to life everlasting : according to that 
which is said here (p. 13), that, in danger of death, 
or when there appeared an ardent zeal to Chris- 
tianity, men were admitted to baptism without regular 
trial, to wit, upon the free and zealous profession of 
Christianity. So Philip is ordered by the Spirit to 
give baptism on the like tenns as the Church used 
to do. But this makes nu alteration in the necessity 
of those things, that are to be known and undertook 
by those that regularly come to baptism, which con- 
tinue no leas necessary to salvation, though the obli- 
gation of knowing and acknowledging them cannot 
take place, either at all in them that die immediately, 
or in them that are thus baptised before their bap- 
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tiein. It may then, with a great deal ot rt^HoS, 
said, that all that, and only that which is contained 
in the covenant of baptism, is necessary to salvation, 
among which is the unity of the Church, and the 
obligation of every Christian to contribute towarda 
the preservation of it ; liut otherwise, what this co- 
venant containeth, this is not the place to dispute. 

Some of the particulars remembered, (p. 233), 
that are in the Scriptures, and yet oblige not ths 
Church, desen'e to be considered more at large. 
That the apostle speaks not barely of the sacrament 
of the Eucharist, {1 Cor. xi.), but of the celebration 
thereof at their feasts of love, besides that which 
hath been said upon divers occasions in this dis- 
course, appears fui-ther by this gloss, which I find in 
the written copy lately alleged : cKpiaic^v SeiTryov ro ii 
hicXr/aiif apioTov. " The Lord's Supper" saith he, is 
" to dine in the Church." Whereby it may appear, 
that the sacrament of the Eucharist is properly called 
" the sacrament of the Lord's Supper," but not prt> 
perly the " Supper of the Lord." There ia nothing 
can be propounded in a more express form of pre- 
cept, than the decree of forbearing things sacrificed 
to idols, by the council at Jerusalem ; and yet it ie 
manifest that it was but local : for, if it had obliged 
the Church of Rome, St. Paul could not have given 
them another rule, not to condemn one another — 
Jews and Gentiles, for eating or not eating. For, 
that this case ia comprised within that rule, it ap- 
peareth, because St. Paul is afraid that Jewidi 
Christians should fall away from Christianity, 
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enjoining to renounce the law, and, by consequence, 
the author of it, which was manifestly the ecandal 
of those at Jeniaalem. But, if it had obliged the 
Church at Corinth, much less could St. Paul have 
given leave to eat things sacrificed to idols mate- 
rially, as God's creatures, which you have seen that 
he doth. That, under the apostles, baptism was 
drenching of all the body under water, appears by 
St. Paul's discourse, (Rom. vi. 3, 4, 6) ; for, how 
should the death and resurrection of our Lord Christ 
be represented by baptism otherwise ? And so the 
exception that is taken against the baptism of No- 
vatiauus, is, that he was iv i-X/vjj ^la yoaov «tpixv6ik, 
{EusobiuH, Ecclea. History, vi, 43). " Had water 
poured about him in bed, because of his sickness." 
So the solemnity of drenching was due ; though, I 
shewed afore, that the substance of the exception is 
grounded upon the weakness of his resolution to 
Christianity, who would not undertake to profess 
it while persecution appeared : for, if that had not 
been, the solemnity would not have been avoided. 
The veil of women in the Church, which the apostle 
requires (1 Cor. xi.), that it was to cover their faces, 
though laid upon the head, I will seek no other ar- 
gument but Tertullian, though it were possible to 
find more. For he, in his book " De Velandis Vir- 
^nibus," proveth, that the virgins were not exempt- 
ed from wearing the like, because at Coriuth, whither 
St. Paul directed this charge, they were not. And 
this the property of the Creek seemeth to argue, 
when the apostle calleth it, KanuMklnrTfadai r^v n<paX^y^ 
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tad tcark icc^oX^c «x«**'5 (} ^or. xi. 4, 7), which differs 
something from M ice^oX^c «x^'*'9 ^^^ s^gJ^ifyiiigi that 
which is only upon the head, (and so was the veil ; 
and therefore the woman is said cVc ics0aX% e-^ay^ 
V. 10) ; the other, that which is so upon the head, 
that it comes down from the head, as to the purpose, 
before the face. Neither do I see any reason, why 
we may not understand the apostle, when he says, 
that " the women ought to have power on their 
head because of the angels,'' to have respect unto 
the legend reported in the book of Enoch, (which we 
see was read in the Church in the apostles' time, by 
the second Epistle of St. Peter, and that of St. Jude), 
of those angels that are reported there to have been 
seduced by the beauty of women, out of Gen. vi. 2 ; 
not as if the apostle did suppose that report to be 
true, or did intend to give credit to the book, but 
that, by alluding to a passage commonly known, he 
may very well be thought to intimate, that a like 
inconvenience to it, (not disputing whether true or 
not, for the present), might fall out in the Church. 
For so, when he saith, that the fathers drank of the 
rock that followed them in the wilderness, (1 Cor. x. 
4), it is not, I suppose, his intent to affirm the truth 
of that which the Jews still tell ; and therefore with- 
out doubt did tell before St. PauPs time, that the 
water followed the fathers over mountains and val- 
leys, in their journey to the Land of Promise, but, 
that the fathers drank of that water, which the Jews 
say followed them. For, if the Jews themselves, the 
learned Buxtorff, in his preface to the great Lexi- 
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con, is of opinion, that they do not relate such 
fables as stories, but as parables ; and I conceive, I 
have met with some things in their writings that 
seem to make it probable. So again, when St. Peter 
and St. Jude cite the booli of Enoch, it is not their 
intent to credit it, or tie us to believe that which 
they cite out of it) but to argue thus from it, that, if 
those that read it, cannot but applaud the decorum 
which it keeps — ^making the good angels ho reverent, 
that they would not curse or blaspheme Satan — what 
are we to think of those whom they speak of, that 
blasphemed either secular powers, as it is commonly 
understood, or, which perhaps is more probable, the 
good angels ? And thus by the way, you see how to 
answer the reason, for which some stick to receive 
these epistles for canonical Scripture, though it hold 
also in divers of St. Paul's, in which are many say- 
ings alleged out of apocrypha! Scriptures. And 
thus, the apostle's expression will be most artificially 
modest— supposhig his meaning to be only this — 
that women ought to be veiled, because of that which 
we read in the book of Enoch, to have befallen the 
angels. Now, in those countries where the veil was 
not used at the receiving of Christianity, it seems 
this precept of St, Paul was not held to oblige. 
As for men covering or uncovering their head in 
preaching, it can be nothing to St. Paul's meaning ; 
because uncovering the head in sign of reverence, 
was a custom unknown in his time. Thus you see, 
these particulars, propounded in the form of precepts, 
notwithstanding, do not oblige the Church. 
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Those that Bcrupla the superiority of bishops, as a 
step to bring in Antichrist, are not only to consider 
that which is said hero {p. 235), that the Socioians 
have the same scruple of the substance of Christ iani^, 
but also that which some of the sects of this time give 
out, as yon see in the beginning of this Review, that 
the making of the Church a society or conuui 
the beginning of Antichrist, which I have she 
the act of our Lord and his aposties ; and all 
which Erastus objoctoth unto the presbyteries, that 
by the means of excommunication, the papacy, which 
18 the power of Antichrist, was advanced, Wfe 
ho hath requited all their aspersions upoa epii 
and showed all the world, that the imputatwj 
Antichrist is a saddle for all horses ; that it is 
mentum galeatum, a reason that will serve to discredit 
any adversary, if it may have passport, without show- 
ing, by the Scriptures, wherein the being of AntichriBt 
consisteth. 

And herewith my purpose was to rest conteatad 
for the present, thinking this enough for this par- 
ticular cause, to answer the objection of Antichrist 
with. But I have considered since, that the whole 
credit of tho ancient Church, and the benefit that 
might redound to the resolution of all differonces and 
difficulties, from the acknowledgment thereof, but in 
the nature of historical truth, ia utterly lost to us, 
by the means of this prejudice. In particular, that, 
by the papers which passed between his late majesty, 
of happy memory, and Master Alexander Hendereon 
lately published, it appears, that the whole issue <rf 
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that dispute ended in it. Upon these considerations 
therefore, I have thought fit further to anaiver, by 
denying the truth of this interpretation of St. Paul 
and the Apocalypse; and to justify this denial, by 
propounding so probable a meaning of those prophe- 
cies to another effect, as all those that apply them 
to the papacy do show they could never attain to, 
because they are fain to prophecy themselves for the 
meaning of part of them, which they confess is not 
fulfilled. And this I do hero the rather, because, 
hereby, I shall declare the utmost of that argument, 
which I have used for the interest of secular powera 
in Church matters, grounded upon the prophecies of 
the calling of the Gentiles, whereby God, declaring 
hia will of bringing states to Christianity, declaretb 
by consequence, that he calleth them to the samo 
interest in matters of religion, which we know was 
exercised by the kings of his ancient people. 

And hereof the Apocalypse will make full proof, 
being nothing else but the complement of all the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament concerning the calling 
of the Gentiles, and therefore fulfilled in the subduing 
of the Roman empire to Christianity, and the ven- 
geance taken upon the persecutors thereof: which, 
though it cannot be fully proved, without expounding 
all and every part of it to this effect, yet because, by 
the main hinges upon which it turns, reasonable men 
may perceive, that it cannot nor ever will be ex- 
pounded to any other purpose, I will stop here awhile 
to show this, that men for the future may advise, 
before they act upon supposition of such uncertain 
conceits. 
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I begin with the opening of the firgt seal (Apoc, 
vi. 1, 2), becttuae as our Saviour Christ rides forth, 
thereupon, at the beginning, so at the end of the 
prophecy (xik, 11) he appears again, riding on the 
white horse, wliich he appears mounted on at the 
beginaing : so that he which went forth to conquer 
at the first, returns to take vengeance at the last, 
OS he is there described. In tho next place, I will 
not much entreat any man to grant me, that tha 
souls under the altar (vi. 9), are the martyrs which 
Buffered for the Gospel, under the Eoman emperore, 
in the ten persecutions : for, that St. John, address- 
ing this prophecy to the Churches of Asia (i. 11), 
and that with a promise of happiness to them that 
should read and keep it (i. 3), should not speak of 
things done during those times when those Churches 
atood, and wherein they were concerned, is a thing 
that no common-sense can imagine. God, then, being 
importuneil by the blood of the niartvTs, showeth 
that ho determines to take vengeance of the same. 
Which he further declares, by the vision of seven 
angela, ready to blow seven trumpets (Apoc. viii. 2). 
For with these seven appears another, that puts 
much incense to the prayers of tho saints, upon tha 
golden altar before the throne. What prayers of 
the saints, but those which the souls of the martyrs 
had made for vengeance before I For immediately 
thereupon, the said angel takes the censor, upon which 
hehadput incense, totheprayera of the saints (ver. S), 
and fills it with fire from the altar, and throws it 
upon the earth, and there oomes forth notae, thunda*, 
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lightning, and earthquake (Apoc. viii. 5), the figurea 
of this vengeance. Besides, it appears, that after the 
flix seals, he proceeds to declare the vengeance pro- 
mised the martyrs, because immediately after the 
Bixtb seal, there appear four angels ready to destroy 
the earth, (Apoc. vii. 1,) But, because Gcod would 
shew his prophet, that he meant as well to preserve 
a number of his own, ae to take vengeance upon the 
persecutors, therefore he suffers them not to pro- 
ceed till his own be marked. These prayers are there- 
fore called also the prayers of all the saints, (Apoc. 
viii. 3), to shew us that, though they are expres- 
sed at the opening of the fifth seal, to be only 
the prayers of the martyrs, (Apoc. vi. 9), yet wo 
are to understand, that those which are seated and 
saved from the vengeance inflicted on tho persecutors, 
do join in the same ; for the martyrs that had long 
white robes given them, (Apoc. vi. 11), do appear 
again, praising God in those white robes. (Apoc. vii. 
9, 14.) But we must needs imagine, that the mean- 
ing of the vision is, that those which were sealed 
and saved joined also in the same praises of God. 
For, Apoc, xiv. 1, 3, where the same one hundred 
and forty-four thousand that were scaled afore, ap- 
pear again, and immediately the same voice of God's 
praises is heard, (like the noise of harpers, but as 
loud as thunder, or as many waters) ; it is said, that 
no man could learn the song, but the one hundred 
and forty-four thousand, redeemed from the earth. 
So then, both the martyrs and those that are sealed 
join in tJie praisee of God, therefore in the prayers 
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also; for tho fulfilling whereof, thoee praises aw 
tondcred, which are therefore called the prayers 
of all tho saints, because, as well those that were 
sealed and saved, as those that suffered martyrdom, 
are to bD conceived to join in theni, as well as in the 
praises of God, And therefore, the plagues which 
they procure began from the going forth of tho 
gospel ; because from theuce began the sufferings of 
the martyrs, which appeared at the beginning of 
the fifth seal, as also tho praises tendered to God by 
those that were sealed and escaped ; though they 
were not to bo accomplished, but with the numbec 
of their brethren, that were to be slain as well aa 
themselves. Now the sum of the prophecy being 
propounded in the figure of a book with seven seals, 
which nono but the Lamb could open, (Apoc. v.), 
the effect of the seventh is divided into seven trum- 
pets, wherewith seven angels publish the vengeanoe 
which God hath promised to talie upon the perse- 
cutors of bis martyrs, at the opening of the fifth seal. 
(Apoc. V. 9, 10, U ; viii, 2.) So that the martyia 
being those that suffered by the Eoman empire, the 
vengeance is that which was taken upon the Roman 
empire. This, as the most judicious of our lata 
expositors confesaeth and proveth, bo had ho con- 
sidered the consequence of it, he would have found 
himself constrained, not to part the tenth cha-ptop, 
and that which followoth, from the rest that went 
afore, but to expound all to one and the same effect; 
the oversight whereof, ie, in truth, the cause of his 
own mistake. For, whereas the angel pronounoetb 
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■ee woea to come upon tiie sounding of the three 
last trumpets, (Apoc. viii. 13), two whereof are re- 
peated after the fifth and sixth, (ix. 12; xi. 14); 
is it not manifest, that the effect of the seventh 
trumpet ia divided into, and comprised in seven 
vials of the last plagues, (Apoc. xv. 1, 7), as the 
eEFect of the seventh seal was in seven trumpets? 
otherwise, how cornea it to pass, that, where the 
third woe is proclaimed upon the sounding of the 
seventh trumpet, (Apoc. xi. 14), there follows no* 
thing but rejoicing? Only because the joy of the 
saints for the advancement of Christianity, is joined 
with the woe that comes upon the persecutors. 
And the joy ia mentioned here, the woe deferred, 
till the aavcn vials, which contain the effect of 
the seventh trumpet, come. Therefore they are 
called the last plagues (Apoc, sv. 1), to wit, of 
those which the martjTs' blood (Apoc. vi. 9) required. 
For the plagues as they began, so they must needs 
be accomplished, after the persecutions. And all 
this gap between the sixth trumpet, and the seven 
vials, is made on purpose to reveal more largely, the 
cause of those last plagues, to wit, the persecution 
which God punishes. For what signifies the victory 
of Michael and his angels over the devil and his, and 
the taking of the child up to God's throne (Apoc 
xii. 5, 7), but God's decree tliat Christianity should 
prevail ! Wherefore, the flight of the woman into 
the wilderness, following in time the fall of Satan 
into the world which caused it (Apoc. xii. €, 9), moBt 
needs begin aa soon aa persecution for Ohristianity 
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began. And the siime one liunclred and forty-four 
thousand, which were sealed afore the trumpets 
(Apoc. vii. 4), appear again with the Lamb after six 
of them (Apoc, xiv. 1), as having escaped the perse- 
cution represented in the thirteenth chapter, as well 
as the plagues attending on it, and therefore were 
sealed that they might escape it. Therefore, the 
same persons being preserved, the same persecutors 
must he understood. The same it is which St. Paul 
had prophesied of (2 Theas, ii.) ; though, it seems, 
there was more revealed to St, John by euocession of 
time. For whereas, by many passages in St, Paul's 
epistloa, it appears, that he had conceived that the 
end of the world was to come within the age of men 
then lining, perhaps at the fall of Jerusalem, as the 
apostles also imagined, when they asked our Lord 
when the destruction of Jerusalem should be and 
what the signs of his coming, and the end of the 
world (Matt. xxiv. 3) ; to prevent the ill-conaenuenoea 
of this opinion, St. Paid, having the truth further 
revealed, tells them this nmst not be, " Till a depai^ 
ture come first, and the man of sin, tlie son of per- 
dition be revealed, that oppoaeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God or worshipped, so as to 
seat himself in the temple of God, declaring himself 
to be God." Which can be truly said of none but 
the Boman emperors, who did, indeed, exalt them- 
selves above all called god, that is, all their imaeinary 
idol gods, in that they took upon them to make sods 
whom they would, and were thcmselveB worshipped 
with divine honours so much more devoutly, as they 
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Were able to do more good or harm, oi Xtyd/ttKit Owi is 
hero, aa 1 Cor, viii. 5, a term of abateraont, signifying 
those that are called gods and are not, in wliich sense 
only the apostle could say, " There be gods many, 
and lords many,'" For it is a mistake to think 
that princes are called gods in Scripture, as I have 
shewed afore. Now the religion of the Gentiles was 
this, that, when the statue of a god was seated in a 
temple built to him, thenceforth they thought his 
deity dwelt in it, and the temple thereby conse- 
crated. In which sense St. Paul speaking of the 
succession of Roman emperors as of one person, (as 
Daniel and St. John use to call the body of Chal- 
dean, Persian, Grecian, or Roman emperors, a beast) ; 
saith, that he should exalt himself, iSarc aurov h'c 
Toi' raov Toi- Bcou KaBlaai, " HO as to seat himself in tho 
temple of God," Which, as it may be understood of 
any of them, who had all temples built them, and their 
fitatuea placed in those temples, as the deities of 
the same ; so it may bo particularly understood of 
Caligula, who would have placed hia statue in the 
temple of the true God at Jerusalem, though we sup- 
pose the epistle written long after his death. And so, 
that insoluble difficulty ceases, which Grotius's expo- 
sition of this passage suffers ; to wit, that this second 
epistle to the Thessalonians must be written before 
the death of Caligula, which no man can easily be- 
lieve ; there being between the baptism of our Lord, 
upon the xv. of Tiberius, according to the gospel, and 
the death of Caligula, but a matter of eleven years ; 
■whatsoever passed between the baptism of Christ and 
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his death, and between the denth of Caligula and 
tha writing of this epistle. Thie ie then the first of the 
two beasts that St. John sees in the thirteenth of lua 
Revelations, blaspheming God, and persecuting his 
Church, even the succession of the Bonian emperorg. 
The second is the Bame, whereof St. Paul prophecies 
in the next words (2 Thess, ii. 8, 9), representing m 
one person, as before the succession of the Roman 
emperors, so now the succession of magicians anil 
heathen philosophers, the priests and the divines, 
whom Satan employed to disguise, interpret, and 
maintain heathenism in opposition to ChriBtianity. 
Simon Magus may well be reckoned imprimis of the 
list, together with much of the fry of his G-noatJCB, 
who, though wearing the name of Chriatians, yet 
practising manifest idolatrioe with their magic, occa- 
sioned the persecution of true Christianity, by com- 
pounding a false out of it and heathenism. But 
Apollonius Tyaneus must needs be accounted of thi* 
body, who did many strange things in St. John's time 
to support heathenism, and was therefore, by the 
pagans, opposed to our Lord Christ, as you may see 
by Vopiecua, in the life of Tacitus, and Hieroclee' 
book to that purpose, refuted by Euscbiue, After 
him came all those Pytliagorean or Platonic philo«>- 
phers, who, after St. John's time, as they were the 
maintainers of heathenism against Christianity, were 
doubtless also magicians, as their father Pythagoras 
seems to have been, by his travels in the east, and 
many passages of his life. Such were Apuleius, Plo- 
tinus, PorphjTy, lamblichus, Maximus; and witi 
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8uch the hiBtorieB ehow, that the persecuting em- 
perors, Maxentius, Maxioiian, Licinius, and JuHun, 
conversed : who, both by learned writings, and by 
strange works, done by familiarity with unclean spirita, 
laboured to support the credit of tlieir idols. Two 
instances I must not conceal in this plo^e, the one 
recorded by Dionysius Alexandriniis, in an epistle to 
Hermammon, produced by Eusebius (EccleB. Hist. 
Tii. 10), where he relateth of Valerian, how ho 
cherished the Christians at the first, insomuch that his 
court was a kind of church. Unto which he addeth ae 
foUoweth : a!roffi:tvaitair6ai Cc Trapiirainv airoy b hSaimaXac 
Kal Tuiv dw' Aiyinrrov ^&yaiy Ap-^imivayuyoQ' Toue ^('i' i.'aQa- 
povt &yepas KTivyuoBni Kai Siiixcadat ccXeuui' u< AyrliraKovQ 
KQi KiuXiTot Tuy wa/xiii&piuv xat (iciXvuray iiraoi^u)' unapjfpv- 
roc. " Now, he that persuaded him to be rid of them, 
was hia doctor, the ruler of the synagogue of Egyp- 
tian magicians : who commanded the pure to be alain 
and pereecutotl, as opposites and hinderers of their 
abominable and detestable enchantments :" which, he 
proceeds to declare what they were, and how they 
became of no effect wheresoever the Christiana came. 
And perhaps, if we had the epistle at length, it woidd 
appear, that Dionysius had interpreted the beast and 
the false prophet as 1 do : for the words which Eu- 
sebiua quotes begin thua : Kai ry 'luiayvri Si b/toiiag airo- 
KoKinrrcTaiKalcSuOiiyap aliTyi ^ijitJ ard/ia \a\avy /ityaKa 
Kai (iXaaifijiuav eai il68ti outjj TroiiiaaaOai fnivat Tsaaapi- 
Koyra ciio* " Accordingly," saith he, " ia revelation 
made to St. John : for he saith, and there was given 
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him a mouth speaking great things and blasphemy, and 
it was granted him to continue two-and-forty months." 
Proceeding to that which I reported afore of Vale- 
rian in these terms : /tfufiiTipa hi lanv iwi ovaXepioym 
Bavfiaaai, xai TOUTbiy fiaXiffra rti wpo aiiTau, mc ovtoc laV 
mvyotiy, uc ^iriot irai ^itk<nj>pu>v i}i' jt^oc rovg ayOpuwovs vA 
Oiov. " We may well marvel at both in Valerian, 
and especially we may consider how ho stood affected 
before him (that is, before the magician, whom he 
spoke of, had access to him), how gentle and kind be 
was to the men of God." For when ho saith, that 
St. John's Revelations were according to what he 
there relates, he seemH to make Valerian the bea^t 
the magician, the false prophet, whom he speaks of 
afterwards. The other is out of an edict of Constan- 
tine, reported by Eusebius (De Vita Constant, ii. 
49, 50), where the great emperor declares to all the 
empire, that Apollo, that gave answers at Delphi, 
having answered out of the dark cave there, that the 
just upon earth hindered him from speaking truth, 
and that was the reason why his oracles proved false. 
Diocletian hereupon, xXniT) t^c J-u^^v ^'jrarrj/icpoe iropi 
riuf SopvfupoiyTliiv avrov, tIvu av tuv nt wpQt Ttj y^ SUaat 
TToKvTti>aynoviiy vavrdavtra' Kal nc ray TTEpi ahrbv BinprifMt 
airot:pi8cis, jduitTiayui Sflirouflev, tfti' b it r^c cnroKpiaiv Hartf 
Ti jipo^Biitra!: ftiki ra Kara ray iSiKij/iiruc ciipcOiyra f/M 
nara r^c aycirArivrtw offidrijrOE (JtVtii'tv, " Being deceived 
in the error of his soul, curiously enquired of those 
about him, who were the just upon the earth. And 
one of the priests about him answered, the Chris- 
tians. But he, swallowing the answer like honey, drew 
those swords that were found out against injustice, 
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against blameless piety." And this he proresses afore 
God, that he heard hiinseir, being then a youth, in 
the emperor's presence. By these two particulars, 
we may make an estimate how the rest of the perse- 
cutions were movod, and therefore, that the body of 
these philosophers and magicians, the priests and in- 
terpreters of heathenism, is called in the revelation 
the false prophet. So that the subject of St. Paul's 
and St, John's prophecies is all one ; but tlie begin- 
ning of the persecution seems to be more distinctly 
set down by St. Paul, though more was revealed to 
St. John concerning the end of it. " And now ye 
know what stayeth him to be revealed at his own 
time," saith St. Paul (2 Thess. ii. 6. 7), " for the 
mystery of iniquity is at work already, only till he 
that atayeth be set aside, and then shall the wicked 
one be revealed," He, or that which, stayeth, to xarixo", 
i Korixii'', is i> y6fiOi;, or the law. For, as long as the 
Christians were to conform to the law. and not to 
depart from tho Jews, which departure the apostle 
calls anoaraalay, before the design of Satan to bring 
this persecution to effect, was but a mystery of in- 
iquity, that is, a wicked design in secret. For, at 
the first. Christians were in the same condition with 
Jews, as we see by the edict of Claudius, that all 
Jews should quit Rome, saith the Scripture (Acta 
xviii. 2); that the Oliristians, saith Suetonius, And 
that the first persecutions were stirreil by Jews, we 
see by St. Paul's epistles, which show us, that those 
&lse Christians that conformed to the law, did it, 
that they might not be persecuted. Therefore, tho 
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breach with the Jowb, setting them on work to ca- 
lumniate the Christians, is justly said to reveal the 
secrot counsel of Satan, to stir perseoutioD against 
Christianity. Now this breach may well be said to 
have begun, at or about the very time when St. Panl 
writ this to the Thessalonians, that the mystery of 
iniquity was now in working. For it was before this, 
that St. Paul was constrained to separate his disciples 
from the synagogue (Acta xix. 9). And it seems to 
be after this, that the apostle writes to the HebrewB, 
to come forth of the synagogue (Heb. xiii. 13), So 
that when Nero persecuted the Christians, both the 
departure and revealing of this secret counsel of 
Satan began, till as the breach, so it becanie open 
and professed. As for the end, which St. Paul ex- 
presseth, when he calleth the beast " the eon of 
perdition," and saith, " that God shall destroy the 
false prophet with the appearance of his presence," 
the angel (Apoo. x. 5) eeemeth to make it the end 
of the world, when he swearetli " that time shall be 
no more," But, when he adds, to limit, and to ex- 
pound this asseveration, " that time shall be no more, 
but that the mysteiy of God, which he gave his 
servants, the prophets, the good news of, should be 
accomplished," we understand thereby his meaning 
to be, that time shall be no more to that effect, but 
that the ancient prophecies should be quite fulfilled. 
And what remained to be fulfilled of ancient prophe- 
cies, hut the calling of the Gentiles, which was 
accomplished, while the vials were pouring out on 
the empire for persecuting the Christiane ? As for the 
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nuBing of the dead again, and the judging of them, 
and the reign of the eaints with Christ a thousand 
years, which necessarily como in upon the seventli 
trumpet, or tho seven vials, (Apoc. xi. 18; xx. 4), 
there will remain no groat difficulty in it, if we think 
fit to understand it, as the like prophetical visions 
in Ezekiel and Daniel, from whom it is manifest 
St. John had it, are evidently to be understood. 
The judgment which Daniel saw exercised upon the 
hea«t, which persecuted the Jews, (Dan, vii. 9, — ), 
if we will not interrupt the consequence of hia pro- 
phecies, and the coherence of the text in that place, 
and offer violence to our own senses, is not that which 
shall como at the general resurrection, but it is that 
which God shews his prophet, that he would exercise 
upon tho princes that should afflict his people, (Au- 
tiochus Epiphaues, by name), and do them justice. 
Just so are the Christians here judged, and the king- 
dom given them, as it is said to he given there to the 
Jews, because they were freed imder the Maccabees, 
and became lords of themselves. And as Ezekiel saw 
dry bones revive, to figure the restoring of the Ib- 
rachtes {Ezek. xxxvii. 3) ; so proper is it to under- 
stand the dead Christians to rise again, and be 
judged, and reign, because they are restored to free- 
dom and authority under Constantino. And this it 
is which is called tho first resurrection (Apoc. xx. 
6) ; in respect of the general resurrection, which he 
saith afterwards, shall not be till after a thousand 
years (Apoc. xx. 2) ; so that when he saith, " The 
rest of the dead revived not till the thousand years 
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be fulfilled ;" the meaning is plain, that we mast not 
mistakfl this resiurectioii, for that which Rhall be at 
the end of the world. Neither is it said, that the 
world shall end with the thousand years after thi« 
judgment, and Satan sealed up, and Christians ad- 
vanced to the empire ; for Satan must be loosed again, 
and seduce Gog and Magog to war against JesustUem, 
(perhaps, after the Jews are converted to Christiauih', 
for this is all that will remain unfulfilled of the Apo- 
calj^pse) ; and this may spend many hundred years, 
after the thousand are expired. And truly, I would 
make no great difficulty, if need were, to t^ike the 
thousand years for an indefinite time, provided, 
that the time which Christian princes reigned in the 
world, were not less. But, if we count from the 
later sack of Rome by Gensericus, to the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks, there will not be much 
difference ; nor could the term have been put more 
properly to this prophecy, than by that empire, 
whicli ruled those parts ; to the Churches whereof^ 
St, John sends his Revelations. And this sense 
will bo a necessary warning to this age, that the 
Scriptures concur with the works of the time, to 
shew that Satan is loose. Thus you see, what oc- 
casion there was for the opinion of the Chiliaats 
among the ancient Christians, which, had it proceeded 
only of a kingdom of the saints, might as well have 
been understood of the dominion of Christian princes 
under Oonstantine, as that of Daniel is rightly under- 
stood of the Jews' dominion after Mattathiaa. 
And being so understood, it will, without doubt. 
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add very much to the atrength of that motive to 
ChriBtiaoity, which is drawn from the prophecies 
concerning the calling of the Gentiles. But, the 
imagination of Christ's bodily coming, whereof the 
Scripture says nothing, as it did, (if we believe 
Dionyaius Alesandrinus in Eusebius, Eccles. Hiat. 
Tii. 24), and may add to the truth many things pre- 
judicial to Christianity, so may it also prove pemiciona 
to the state of Christendom. If it be objected, that 
the desolation of Rome by Alaricus and Gensericus, 
was nothing to that which is prophecied of Babylon, 
(Apoc, svii. xviii.), let the prophecies of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah against Babylon be considered, which we 
know stood hnndreds of years after Cjtus, so that 
Scaliger aaith, that " we must espcct Eliaa, with the 
Jews, to reconcile their prophecies with the histo- 
ries." Nor is it to the purpose, that Babylon was 
utterly ruined at length ; for, should Borne be utterly 
ruined so long after Alaricus, as Babylon waa after 
Cyrus, they would not think the revelation thereby 
fulfilled in my sense. No more am I to think, those 
prophecies against Babylon for cruelty to the Jews, 
fulfilled, by what fell out, when no man remembered 
the Jews or those prophecies. But these deacrip- 
tions of the Apocalypse, borrowed many times word 
for word out of the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
are nothing but lofty pathetical figures, hyperboli- 
cally expressing the condition of heathen Rome, 
which, in respect of the empire quite taken from the 
pagans, was left as desolate as Babylon under Cyrus. 
This is then the whole compass of the Apocalj'pae, 
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Christ goeth forth at the preaching of the Gospel, 
after the first soal, to subdue the empire to Chris- 
tianity. The next three seals foretell that God wonld 
punish them with the sword, famine, and pestilence, 
for neglecting it. Which thoy, by the instinct of 
Satan, imputing to the neglect of their idols, as all 
histories shew, fall to persecute the Christians, till 
the martyrs' blood calling for vengeance in the fifth 
seal, under the sixth, the change under Oonstantine 
comes, the seventh bringing forth those plagnw 
which the seven trumpets and seven vials, out of the 
last of them, import. Till the seat of the empire 
being removed, and Rome sacked once and again, 
Christ appears agaiu to punish the persecutors and 
false prophets that set them upon it, to do the Chris- 
tians justice, and give them the empire ; and this is 
that appearance which St. Paul speaks of, to whom 
God, revealing the fortune of his Church by degrees, 
shews the end of the persecution — not the oontina- 
ance of Christianity, a thousand years after and more, 
which St. John hereby leama. And this interpretation 
so much more reasonable, as it is more unreasonable, 
that all this should be sent to the seven Churches, 
telling them, that thoy should be happy in reading, 
understanding, and keeping it, which, for the most 
part, concerned no soul in them, than that he should 
send them this encouragement, to stick to their 
Christianity, in the midst of those persecutiona whieh 
here he foretells. 

FINIS. 




p. 0. — " Ipse, inqnit, Moses dicit ex petaonn Dei: ' Ego ail 
ffimulatianem vos adducam ia uon gentem ;' de Clirisdunis sine 
dubio dicens. — Cbristiani rero non eat una gens, sed ex omnihiia 
gentibua unua popuJus : et ideo Moses pro summo honoie ' ddu 
gentem earn Dominavit.' " — Origen. Com. in Epist. ad Romanoa, 
viil.§5. 

" Cum ergo videris Judieos odio habenles Cbriatianum et insi- 
diantes ei, iutellige quia completur prophetia ilia qua) dieil ; 
* Et ego coDcitabo eos in non gentem.' Nun enim sumusnon 
gens qui pauci ex islaciritate credimus, et alii ex alia, et nus- 
quam gens Integra ab initio credulitatis videtur assumpta." — 
1 Haul, in Psalm xxxvi. 

P. 13. — " ToDra icoi ra toutoie aKoXovBa liavBavhia it TJ car- 
ijXiJffi" 6 -irpoaiiiv TTpoatvviiToi ii i xiipoBfriuii acriv riv Gtdv.''— 
Apost. Constil. vii. 40. 

P. 15. — The whole of St. Cyprian's epiatle to Autonianiia is of 
great importance, as showing with what reluctance the earl; 
Church admitled great offenders to petmnue. It is clear from the 
manner in which this great writer dwells upon this subject, that 
the admittiog of great sinners to penance was, in his view, a re- 
laxing of the discipline of the Church, a concession to which he 
wonld not have acceded, bad not the danger of retaining the 
ancient severity been great. Speaking of the meeting of the 
bishops of Africa, to detetmiue what steps should be taken as lu 
admitting the lapsed lo communion, be says : " In uuum conveni- 
mua et Scripturia divinis ex utraque parte prolatis, temperauienliim 
salubri moderatioiie Uhravimns, ut nee in totum spes communi- 
culjouis et pacis lapais denegaretur ne plus desperatione delicerent, 
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et eo quod sibi Ecclena ckuderetur, secuti Sfficulum g«ntililer 
ti»erenl, nee tamen rursus ccnfnira etang^lica solveretur, ut ad 
cotamuDiciitioneiii teioere prosilireut, seel tiaberelur diu pBni- 
tentia, el rogaretur doletilcr pntema dementia, et eitaminarennii 
causie," &c. 

The passage to which Thoradite more eJtpressly refeis, ix I 
foUowing : " Apud antecessores nostroa tjuidam de episcopis isliE 
in provincia Dostra dandam pauem miechis non putavenmt, el ' 
totum ptEuitentiie locum contm adultena elausenint. Noa tauten 
a coepiscoporum Buorum coUegio retessetunt." 

P. 16. — " QuoniSim comperimus pi^r quaadam Hispaninium 
Ecclesias non Becunduni canonem Bed ftBdiaainie pro suis pe 
homines ageru ptEnitenUain, ut quotieacumqae peccare voluerinl 
lotiea a jiresbylero, ae reconciliaii expostulent ; ideo pro tuxr 
ceuda tam esecrabili pissumptione id a Bancto concilia jubetuial 
secundum fonnam canonicam antiquonim detur pipiiitentia, lioc 
est ut priuB eum, quem sui piEuilet facti, a commuiiione suspenson 
faciat inter reliquoa ptEnitenles ad manus imposittoDem crebm 
recarerre ; expleto autem saljsfactionis tempore, sicuti aacerdo- 
talis contemplattu probareril eum communioni restituat : hi 
qui ad priora vilia vel infra pienitentiB tempus vel post recoudli- 
ationem relabuntur secund um prioruni caueimtn severitatem dam- 
nentur."— Concil. Tolel. iii. can. 1 1 . Held in S89. 

lb. — " Item flamiues qui non immolaveiint aed manus taotoD 
dederinl ; eo qiioJ se a funestis abstinuecunl sacrificiis, placuit in 
fine eis pmstari communionem ; acta tamen legitima pccnitentiB. 
Item ijisi si post ptEDileotiajn fuerint mcechati, placuit, ulteriu 
his non esse dandam communioDem, ne lusisse de Dominica m 
munione rideantur." — Concil. Eliberitan. can. 3, Held in 31 

" Si quia fotte fidelis post lapsum miEchis, post tempora coniti- 
luta, accepla piEnltentia denuo fuerit foraicatus, placuit, nee ii 
fine habere eum communionem."— lb. can. 7. 

" Merito reprehend untur qui siepiua agendam posnitenttul 
pulant ; quia laxuriantur in Christo, Nam si vere agetent ptciri- 
leniJam iierandum postea Don putarent; quia sieut unum bap- 
lisma, ila una pu?j]iteiitia, quie laiiieu publice agitur; mb 
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qilog£aiu DOS debet pienitentia peccati : sed hsc delicbiTum 
leTiDrum ilia grravioram." — Ambrosius de Penitent, ii. x. § 95. 

" Melius eat ergo tunc quiescere cuin exercere nan queai 
opera pwnitentiu!, ne in ipsa ptcuitentia fiat quod postea indigeat 
P<Enitent!s. Qua si semel fuerit usurpata Dec jure oelebrata, nee 
prioiis iructum obtiaetet auferet usum postcrioris." — lb. cap. xi. 
\ 104. 

" De pcenitentibua vero, qui aire ex gravioribua connuissia, aive 
ex lerioribus pcetiiteiitiam geruut, si nulla inieiveniRt mgntado, 
qvtnta feria ante paacba eis leniittcnduni, Romanic ccelesite con- 
Euetudo deraoostrat. Ceterum depandeie satimando delictorum, 
racerdotis est judicaie, ut attendat ad confessionem pceniientia, et 
ad fletua atque laciymaa corrigentia : ac turn jubere dimitti, cum 
Tiderit congniam satisrac^onem. Sane si quis in tGgritudiiiem 
inciderit, atque usque ad despeiaUonem devenerit ; ei est ante 
tempus paschte iclaxandum, ne de bkcuIu absque coTniDuuiuue 
discedat" — Innocentii Epist. i. § 7. 

Sucli is tbe refereDi^ to penatice io tliis epiatle; but 1 Lave 
little doubt that Thorndike referred to tbe following passage, from 
the tliird epistle of Innocent, especially as, according to Hardouin, 
some MSS. commence with the third, and not with the first, 
epiatle, aa generally printed in the Collection of Councils ; — 

" £t hoc qusaitum eat quid de hia observaii oporteat, qui post 
buplismum omui tempore incontinentiie voluptutibus dediti, in 
fine vitffi Slice pffiuilentiam simul et rcconciliationem 
exposcuut De his obserratio prior duri or, posterior 
interreniente miserii-oiUia inclinatior eat Nam consuetude prior 
tenuit ut concederetur eis posnitentia, sed communio iiegaretur. 
Nam cum illia lemporibua crehrte persecutionea essent, ne com- 
munionis concesaa facililas hominea de reconciliotione securos non 
revocaret a lapsu, negubi merito communio est, conccssa pceni- 
tentia, ne totuin penitu^ uegaretur: et duriorem reniiasioneia fecit 
temporia ratio. Sed postea quam Dominus noster pacem ecclesiis 
■uis reddidit, jam teirore depulso commnuionem dari aheuntibna 
placuit, et propter Domini miseTicoidiam quasi vialicum pnifec- 
turis: et ue Novatiuni hasrctici iiegantis veniam, asperitatem et 



duritiuii Mqut rideamuT, tribuitur ergo cum pffiniMiitia exUeiu 
commiinio '■ ut bomines hujusmodi, vel in supremis Buis pfcni- 
lenteg, miserante Salratore nostro, s perpetuo exitio vitidiceDtiir. 

P. IB. — " Ut eEira constitueretuT in ecclesia ne quiaquam poil 
slicujuseriminisixEnitMJtianicleriuatuaiaccipiatveladclericaliim 
redeat, vel iu ttericatn maneat, non desperatione indulgentis, sed 
vigore factum est discipline : alioquiu conlra, clares datas ecclcaa 
dispQlabitur, de quibus dictum eat Qua lolverith in terra, tijult 
ervnt et in ptela. Sed ne foraitan etiani delectis criminibus, spe 
honoris ecclesiastioi animus intumesoena superbe agerel ptmtlen- 
dain, scTerisaime pkcuit, ut poat aclam de crimini dainnibili 
p<enitCDtiam, nemo ait clericus, ut desperatione temporalis altitu^ 
iiis medicinii major et verior csset Iiumilitatis. Kiun et saiictiia 
Darid de criminibus maitiferis pcBnitentiam egit el tamen in 
hoDore suo perstitit. Et beatum Petrum quondo amariBsiinu 
laciTmaa fudit, utique Dominum negaase poenituit et taraenApw- 
tolus mansit Sed non ideo superTacua pulanda est postoriotuai 
diligHitia, qui ubi saluli Hihil detrabebatur, bumilitati aliqmd 
nddiderunt, quo salus tutius muniretur, experti credo aliquofDB 

Betas ptenitentiaa per affectatas honorum polenlias." St. AnBO*" 

tini, Epist. l=clxxxv. § 45, 

" Quamris ergo caule salubriterqne provisum sit ut locua illiiii 
humillimaj panilentiie semel In ecclesio concedatur, ne mediciu 
Tilis minua utilia esset mgrotis, qate tanto mugis salubris at. 
qnaiito minus conlemptibilis fuerit: i[uis Wmen audeat dicere 
Deo; quare hnic bomini qui poat priiuam pwnitenliam nitsiB 

ae laqueis iniquitatis obstringit, adhuc iterum parcis." lb, EmsL 

liv=cliii. I 7. 

P. 17.— Otigen in Matt sriii. 18. Tbe reference, I iHnt 
should rather be to Matt xriii, 15, for in his commentary on tlii! 
verse, Origen applies the words of St. John, " sin unto death " K 
murder, witchcraft, &c. {fives >) ^apfimia ^ iritiSoijieopia ij ri rwr 
njXtBoircuv) and explains his meaning by using, as an equivalent 
eipressioo, " deadly sins."— Tom. xiii. § 30. 

But as Thomdike has retained the same reference in his larwi 
work, " De Jure iiniendi Cotitroversias," p. 194, where he hu 
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Hgun 3iscugaed thia subject, I bate not reotured to make any 
alteratiou in the reference. 

P, 17. — vipi li rulv iKoltiovriai' i wii\awc Kai Kavovmic vii/ioc 
^XaxflflTtmi tai viv SiUTt t\ tic Hohvoi too TfXiuraiou icai dvaj- 
laioT&ToB l^a!i6u pjj diro<mpElB9af il U oVoyvrucrflf J5 tai Koiviuviac 
Xakiv ruxiiy ird^iv iv roi^ ?iJaiv i^iTuaOy iurd Tiav jcoiviiivouiTiiii' 
rqc eiix'is ititnig i'aru. — Nicene CouDci), can. siii. or xti. accoidiDg 
to others, 

P. 23, — Afterquoting- several passages from the twentieth chap- 
»r of Leviticus, in which death is Ueaounced as the punishmeot 
inflicted by the law for various urimes, Origen proceeds : " Secun- 
dum legem adulter et adultera morte moriebantiir, nee poteront 
dicere, ptBuiteutiain petimua, et veoiain deprecamur. Non erat 
lochrymis locus, nee emendatioui ulla coneedebatui facultos, sed 
oumimode puniri uecesse erat cjui incumsset in legem. Nunc vero 
1 infertur ptena corpori, nee pucgatio pcciati per corporale 
anpplicium constat, sed per puiniteotiam." — Origen in Levit. 

P. 29. — " Qui enim acmel bisque eomiptus, audito errote suo, 
ion Tult conigi, errare existimat corrigenlem; et e contnuio se 
ad pugnaa et jurgia verboruin patnns cum tult lueri&eere a quo 
docctur. Propterea vero a semelipso dicitur esse damnatus quia 
fornicator, adultu, homicida et cetera vitia per sacerdoles de 
ecclesia propelluntur. Hieretici autem in semetipsos aenteodam 
ferunt, suo arbiirio de ecclesia recedentes ; que recessio proprite 
conacientire videlor esaedaninatio." — S. Hieronjm. in Tit. iii. 11. 

P.3I. — The passage in Epjphanius.to which our author refers, is 
not found, as tar as I can discover, in Hxr. xxx. but in Hsr. 
txil. 5 9. — oil (loBOV yip oi t5i' lovlaiiav waiSig jrpic roirovt 
ciUTijvrai ^Iime iXXd iviardittvoi fi7iuBfv[(iufl(v] rai /liaijs ^fiipac 
mi Tfpi n/v iairipav rpls rije ^/lipnc in liix^S i^'irtXoiiinv iv raie 
iiiriv awayuiya^s iirapiuirm auro5c«alii'Q0(^(iriIoum,^iirKOUrtc 
In iiruiarapriiTui A StJc Toig iial^iupalout. 

P. 32.— Epiphanius, XXX. § 1 l.-iTayguri ^iv lic ri,v avyaya,- 
■fjiv Kal pavTiZovai roiroi'. 

P. 42.— Epiphanius, sxi. § l.—dirb rirfluv— 7t)f irci^ftue njc iv 
ry Sanapiif, vuvi liufiijc iirapxoi'Oijt. 
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P. 42. — Josephus, xxi. 7. 

P. 47. — Epiphanius, adv. HtBr. xxx. § 4 and 11. 

P. 51. — Clemens, in his epistle to the Corinthians, § 42: Kara 
XiapaQ oiiv Kal irdXiig KtipvotrovrtQ KaQioravov rdg aTrapxag airdiv, 
doKifidaavTig rtp wvivfiarit tig tirtiJKdTrovQ cat dicucdvovg twp /i«X- 
XSvratv TniJTtviiv, 

P. 55. — " Justin Martyr says expressly" (Apol. ii.) query. Vid. 
Apolog. I. p. 97, ed. Thirlby. 

P. 75. — al^avXrai in Epiphanius's Greek. (Haer. xxx. § 11.) 

P. 79. — The saying of Ignatius ; see the Epistle to the Mag- 
nesians, § 3, 7. Epistle to the Trallians, § 3. Epistle to the 
Smymians, § 8 and 9. 

P. 80.— Philo; Numbers xv. 33; p. 685. 

P. 98. — Ignatius thus prosecuteth the words : firjSelc trKavdoBw 
idv firi Tig j kvTog tov dvaiaffrripiov vtrrepsirai rov dprov tov Osov. 
€i ydp evbg Kai devripov Trpoercwx?) ToaavTijv tcT^^v Ixct, TrSfft/t fiaXXov 
^ re TOV tTTiffKOTTOv Kal wdoijg iKKXriffiag. 

P. 120. — Antioch. can. xiii. firiSsva tviaKoirov roXfiav dip* krkpa^ 
iwapxiaQ ^t'c eripav fitra^aivtiVt Kal xciporoveti/ Tivag eig irpoa- 

ybty-^v XuTOVpyiag^ firidk d (TVVtirdyoiTo eavTtp erkpovg. « U 

firidevbg KuXovvrog aTreXOoi draKriog kirl xupoBeaiqi, nviav Kal 
KaraardcTH rwv iKKXtiaiaariKoiv Trpayfidrwv firj TrpoariKovTutv 
avrtpf aKvpa }ikv rd vir avrov TreTrpayjikva rvyxdvuv, 

Apost. Canons xxxiv. (xxxvi.) iTriaKoirov fiiif roXfiav t^ta rJv 
eavTov '6pu)v x^'^poTOvidv Trouiadai eig rdg jjli) viroKeifikvag avna 
ir6Xug Kal x^P^Q' ^'* ^* iXiyx^dri tovto TrsTroiriKijjg irapd rrjv rdiv 
KaTtxovT(x)v rdg TroXiig Utivag ^ rdg x^pac yvtofiriv, KaOaipeiaOia 
Kal avrbg Kal ovg kx^iporovriffev, 

P. 248. — Philo de Legatione ad Caium. The whole account 
of this embassy well deserves reading, as showing the feeling of 
the Jews in the time of this Emperor, especially their unabated 
zeal, and extreme admiration of their Temple. See especially 
pp. 1008, 1019, 1022, 1024, seq. Ed. Paris, 1640. 

P. 284. — S. Jerome. In vita Malchi Monachi, p. 91 ed. 
Benedict. " Postquam ad Christianos principes venerit [Ecclesial 
potentia quidem et divitiis major, sed virtutibus minor facta sit" 

P. 322. — Philo. I cannot discover in the treatise of Philo to 
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wkich Thorndike refers, the expression, ** secondary holiness." 
In the treatise Ady. Flaccum, he speaks of these wpoevxai as 
places of holiness, p. 972. See also the note by Mongey on this 
word in his edition of Philo, ii. 168. 

P. 336. — Council of Neocesarea, Can. xiiL al. xiy. ol Sk x^P^' 
wiaKowoi ehl fikv tig rvirov nSv i^dofiriKovra. 

P. 347. — Council of Neocesarea, Can. xiv. Smkovoi kirrd 
d^iikovaiv ilvai Kara rbv Kav6va xdv irdvv fieyaXi} drj 4 TciXtc' 
TTtKrdrjffy Sk aTrb Trjg ptpXov riSv irpd^tuv. 

Concil. Eliber. Can. xviii. " Episcopi, presbyteri, et diacones, 
si in ministerio positi, detecti fuerint quod sint moechati, placuit 
propter scandalum et propter profanum crimen nee in finem eos 
communionem accipere debere." 

P. 349. — Laodicea, Can. Ivi. rather Ivii. *6ti oi Bet |v rate 
KWfiaig Kal iv raXg xoipaic KaQitrraaQai. kiriOKOirovQ ^ aXKd wcpto- 
SevTag* Toiig fikvToi ijSri wpoKaratTTaOkvrag firidkv irpdrrtiv dvev 
yviJ firig rov iirtirico'Trov rov iv rj irok&v oxravrvjc dk Kal rovg 7rpe<r- 
pvrkpovg fiijdtv wpdrrtiv dvev Trjg yvuffirig rov eTritrKbirov, 

P. 395. — Apostolical Canons, Ixxxi. Ixxxiii., rather Ixxx. and 
Ixxxii. tiwofiiv dri o{f xpi) kTriffKorrov ^ irpeaj^vrepov KaOuvat 
kavrbv eig dijfioaiag dioiKriotig dWd wpoaevKaiptiv raig ijcKXijeriacr- 

TucaXg x|0€iatc* liriffKoirog ^ irpen^vrepog ^ SiaKovog arpaTeUf 

(TxoXa^(i>v Kal PovXdfievog dfAtpbrepa Karexeiv, 'Pwfiacicjyv dpx^iv Kal 
UpariKtjv dioiKrjatVf KaOaiptiffdia' rd yap rov Kaitrapog Kaurapi, Kal 
rd Tov Oeov Ttf Gey, 
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and unauthorised - . . 264 

Service of the Church required 
by Grod . - - - 4 

Simeon and James of Jerusalem, 
their relationship - . • 

Societies, civil, whether called 
on to be Christian or not 

Sovereigns cannot create the 
right in virtue whereof sub- 
jects of different sovereignties 
communicate . - . 7 

Sovereign power of a state has 
a right in the disposal of 
Christian matters 138, 185, 358 

Sovereign cannot destroy the 
unity of the Church - -190 

Spiritual sword committed to 
the Church - - - - 307 

States, all, compelled by the 
Gospel to enter within the 
Church's pale - - -210 

State bound to inforce submis- 
sion to the Church . 360 



Synagogue, apostolic ordinances 
of the Church drawn from 
pattern of - - • 

Synods, provincial, to be held 
twice a year . - . 

Synod, Church of England's 
right to - - - 



- 152 



161 



- 270 



Talmudistical doctors • - 86 
Temptations and trials. Church 

always subject to - - - 376 
Throne, episcopal, argument 

from the position of - - 77 
Tithes, apostolic antiquity of - 170 
Tithes, directiy God's own - 170 
Tithes, Church's right to - - 310 
Toleration . . - . 387 
Tradition the only ground -125 
OvffMorrjpiov - - - 94 

U 
Unity, means of restoring - - 271 
Unity preferable to discipline - 297 

W 

Widows - - - - - 102 
Will-worship, charge of against 
Christ disposed of - 153, 364 



The following passage was added to the list of errata in the 
original edition, p.i^~l^add. "And Sozomenus, VII. 19, saith, 
that in Cyprus and Arabia it was usual to consecrate bishops in 
villages : as also among the Novatians and Montanists in Phrygia. 
On the other— " 
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